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IN THE PUBLIC. EYE. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO ARE MAKING 
THINGS THAT ARE 


THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

This issue of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE will 
go to the public on the anniversary of 
Dewey’s great victory of May Day morn- 
ing, 1898. History has moved quickly 
during the twelvemonth that has passed 
since the battle of Manila Bay. Who 
could have foreseen, a year ago, that 
thirty thousand American soldiers—far 
the largest army we have ever sent over 
our frontiers—would be needed to assert 
against the pretensions of a self ap- 
pointed Malay dictator the sovereignty 
which we so easily wrested from the once 
mighty hand of Spain? 





HISTORY IN 
OF PRESENT IMPORTANCE 


THE FAR EAST, AND OTHER PEOPLE AND 


OR OF TIMELY INTEREST. 


A campaign against men who are fight- 
ing for the independence of their native 
country is not altogether a pleasant task, 
and we Americans have in time past said 
some bitter things about other civilized 
governments who have found themselves 
compelled to wage wars of the same sort. 
But in reviewing the events that have 
brought about the existing state of affairs 
it is impossible to find a point at which 
our government could honorably have 
withdrawn from the responsibilities it has 
had to face. We have been led on by the 
inexorable force of circumstances—of 
destiny, if you will. The operation of 








COLONEL ALFRED S. FROST, OF THE FIRST SOUTH 
DAKOTA, WHO LED A BRILLIANT CHARGE 
NEAR MARILAO ON MARCH 28. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL HALE, COMMANDING A BRIGADE 


OF MAC ARTHUR’S DIVISION IN THE FIGHTING 
AGAINST AGUINALDO’S ARMY. 
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WILLIAM R. MERRIAM, EX GOVERNOR 





OF MINNESOTA, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS (THE 


CENSUS OF 1900). 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


the laws of nature is a process 
that seldom brings good un- 
mixed with evil; but we know 
that in the future, and we 
hope that in the very near 
future, the result of our work 
in the Philippines will be bene- 
ficial to their people, to our- 
selves, and to the world at 
large. 

To our soldiers, who have 
been charged with the defense 
of the flag we have raised in 
the eastern archipelago, their 
duty is clear, and their perform- 
ance of it has been admirable. 
Portraits are given here of sev- 
eral of the officers whose com- 
mands have borne the brunt of 
the fighting. The cable news, 
of course, has been meager, 
and it has been difficult to fol- 
low the movements of Gen- 
eral Otis’ forces understand- 
ingly. 

A brilliant exploit specially 
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mentioned in the corps com- 
mander’s despatches was a charge 
of the First South Dakota 
Volunteers during the advance 
upon Malolos in the last days 
of March. The regiment was 
led by its colonel, Alfred 8. Frost. 
When the war with Spain began 
Colonel Frost was a captain in 
the regular army, detailed as 
military instructor at the State 
Agricultural College at Pierre, 
South Dakota. This led to his 
selection to command the State’s 
quota of volunteers; and the 
fact that his regiment—unlike 
some other volunteer regiments 
—has fought with the best of 
the trained regulars is a_ proof 
oi his abilities as an officer. 


CENSUS COMMISSIONER MERRIAM. 

Few of the President’s civil 
appointments have aroused such 
a storm of editorial disapproval 
as his choice of the director of 
the Twelfth Census. Success as 
a bank cashier and president, 
and as a stalwart party politician 
who has served in the Legisla- 





HERBERT PUTNAM, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, FORMERLY LIBRARIAN 


OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 





















ture and in the chief magistracy of 
his State, does not constitute an ideal 
qualification for the headship of the 
census Office. The bureau has within its 
gift more than forty five thousand in- 
dividual appointments, which reformers 
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fully predicts that he will be able to take 
a “census which will be better than if 
his employees were selected through civil 
service channels.” 

Thus far Mr. Merriam’s appointments 
have been above reproach. Dr. Frederick 


MAJOR GENERAL ELWELL S. OTIS, COMMANDING THE AMERICAN FORCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


From his latest photograph 


have been trying to bring under civil 
service regulations. Mr. Merriam objects 
to this, and, while he has announced that 
all his employees will be subjected to 
an examination as to their fitness for the 
work to be done, he has frankly stated 
that he expects to choose practical men 
upon the recommendation of Senators 
and Representatives from the various 
States. By this familiar method he cheer- 


oy Taber, San Francisco. 


H. Wines, of Illinois, who is to be his 
assistant director, is a statistician of 
reputation and experience. William C. 
Hunt, of Massachusetts, who will have 
charge of the’ figures of population, 
served in the same capacity in 1890. Le 
Grand Powers, in charge of the agricul- 
tural department, is chief of the Minne- 
sota bureau of labor, and was himself a 
candidate for the directorship of the 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL LOYD WHEATON, COMMANDING 
A BRIGADE OF MAC ARTHUR’S DIVISION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


From a photograph by Henry, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


SARI, MORALES 
BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES KING, COMMANDING 
A BRIGADE OF LAWTON’S DIVISION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Philadelphia. 








census, but stepped aside in favor of 
Governor Merriam. Professor Walter F. 
Wilcox, of Cornell University, is another 
good man who will be among the chief 
statisticians. 


THE NEW LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 

In striking contrast to the widely ex- 
pressed opinion regarding Mr. Merriam’s 
appointment is that manifested over the 
final selection of a librarian of Congress. 
In Mr. Herbert Putnam, formerly of the 





GEORGE D. MEIKLEJOHN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 
Fron a photograph by Stalee, Washington. 


Boston Public Library, the ideal man for 
the place is apparent to every one. 

Technical knowledge and _ executive 
ability such as his are rarely found com- 
bined with the experience and energy 
which Mr. Putnam has shown in his work 
in Boston. A young man, in the prime 
of life, he knows the needs of a great 
library and knows how to provide for 
them. 

Mr. Putnam’s name has been associated 
with the history of New England, ever 
since the days when Israel Putnam crawled 
into the wolf’s den to put an end to the 
slayer of his sheep. And the spirit of 
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PRINCE MAXIMILIAN OF BADEN AND HIS BRIDE, THE GRAND DUCHESS HELENA VLADIMIROWNA OF RUSSIA. 





deccaaihrs Sere. 2 : : as 
EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. M. LOUBET 
IS A SELF MADE MAN, A LAWYER, AND A SOUTHERNER, 
BORN SIXTY YEARS AGO AT MARSANNE, IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE DROME. 





fight in a good cause may 
not be the least useful of 
the qualities which the new 
librarian of Congress in- 
herits from his famous old 
kinsman. 

A fair example of the 
kind of work we may expect 
from Mr. Putnam is shown 
in the length of time he 
allowed to elapse between 
putting off the old work and 
taking on the new—which 
was only the time it took 
him to get from Boston to 
Washington. This was not 
due to any eagerness to 
draw a larger salary—an 
attraction which has fre- 
quently quickened the move- 
ments of patriots appointed 
to office. Mr. Putnam re- 
ceived six thousand dollars 
annually from the Boston 
library; as chief custodian 
of the great national in- 
stitution he will get only 
five thousand—a sum that 
scarcely seems commensu- 
rate with his responsibili- 
ties. Nor was Mr. Putnam 
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MRS. HETTY GREEN, REPUTED TO BE THE 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1899, by W. 
New York. 


a seeker of the office, for when it was 
first offered to him he declined to leave 
his former post in Boston. 


GENERAL SHAFTER’S MASCOT. 

While the American army was be- 
leaguering Santiago, one of General 
Shafter’s staff officers stumbled one day 
over a little brown heap in the brush. 
This proved on investigation to be a small 
renconcentrado, too weak to keep up with 
the party of refugees pouring out of the 
menaced city. The young officer picked 
him up, and, putting him on his mule, 
brought him into camp. Here the 
American commander ordered him fed 





RICHEST WOMAN IN 
AMERICA, IN HER HOME IN A HOBOKEN APARTMENT HOUSE. 
MW. Vander 
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and put to bed, which was 
done; and the boy slept for 
three days, only waking occa- 
sionally to take a little soup 
and then dozing off again. 
They kept him around the 
camp and fed him as well 
as their commissariat admitted, 
until after the surrender of 
Toral’s army, when they pre- 
sented him with a small cap- 
tured mule and started him off 
after his family. 

A few days later the small 
boy made his appearance at 
the door of the general’s quar- 
ters, and, unfastening his 
ragged blouse, took out a very 
small and dilapidated chicken. 
It was his one earthly pos- 
session, and he had brought it 
as atokenof gratitude. When 
Shafter and his staff were at 
work issuing orders and writ- 
ing reports and despatches the 
chicken, which was very tame, 
was generally to be found 
perched on the general’s shoul- 
der, and when he finally came 
north it traveled along in state 
ina parrot cage. In its master’s 
various subsequent journeys it 
has been considered as much 
a part of his belongings as his 
sword. 

“That chicken stays by me 
as long as she lives,” says the 
conqueror of Santiago, who is 
now at San Francisco, in com- 
mand of the Department of the 
Pacific; “and when she dies 
she is to be stuffed and carefully pre- 
served in the National.Museum as the one 
exhibition on record of Cuban gratitude.” 


Hi "eyde, 


AMERICA’S RICHEST WOMAN. 


Although every person in the United 
States who can read a newspaper knows 
who Mrs. Hetty Green is, there are 
probably less than two dozen people who 
know where she lives. This is due to the 
fact that the multi millionairess expressly 
wishes her residence to be a secret. 

“Whenever the public learns my ad- 
dress through any source,” Mrs. Green 
said to a representative of MUNSEY’S 
the other day, “I move to a new place 
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“LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND FOREVER”—WEBSTER DELIVERING HIS FAMOUS SPEECH IN REPLY 


TO HAYNE, IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE (JANUARY, 1830). 
From the relief on the pedestal of the Webster statue, modeled by Trentanove. 


within three days. I should otherwise be 
driven crazy in twenty four hours by a 
horde of people with all sorts of pleas— 
for the loan of ‘a few hundred for a few 
months,’ for help for their families, for 
capital to work up their inventions, and 
things of that sort. The moment these 
people discover where I live they throng 
the sidewalk in front of the house to in- 
tercept me as I come home, or give my 
servants hysterics by ringing the door 
bell all day long. Then, in addition to 
personal calls, there comes a_ perfect 
ocean of begging letters. 


“T never heard of any rich person who 
is annoyed by one tenth as many beggars 
as I am, when the beggars find out where 
I live, for they seem to think that because 
I am a woman they can more easily work 
upon my sympathy. I should not mind it 
so much if I had not found so many of 
them to be frauds.” 

Mrs. Green regularly gives money to 
charity, but never until some person she 
knows has investigated the worthiness of 
the applicant for assistance. She lives 
on the second floor of an apartment house 
in Hoboken, with her invalid husband and 
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WEBSTER DELIVERING HIS SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT (JUNE 17, 1843). 
From the relief on the pedestal of the Webster statue, modeled by Trentanove. 
































their only daughter. The latter, on the 
death of her mother and another aged 
relative, will probably become the abso- 
lute mistress of a fortune that will be 
colossal even in these days of great for- 
tunes. Mrs. Green has another child, 
Edward Green, who is president of a 


THE STATUE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, MODELED BY 


Texas railway, and has figured in the 
politics of the Lone Star State. 


THE LOGAN AND WEBSTER STATUES, 

Two noteworthy additions are soon to 
be made to the collection of memorial 
bronzes that adds so much to the beauty 
and interest of the public places of Wash- 
ington. One is the equestrian statue of 
General Logan by Franklin Simmons; the 
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other, the colossal bronze portrait of 
Daniel Webster by Trentanove. 

The pedestal for the Logan statue is 
already in place in Iowa Circle, though the 
monument will not be completed for sev- 
eral months. The portion now in place 
gives promise of much beauty and dig- 


AND PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF 


TRENTANOVE, 
WASHINGTON BY STILSON HUTCHINS. 


nity. On the pedestal are large panels, 
showing relief pictures of scenes from 
the dead general’s life. These are very 
artistic pieces of modeling as well as 
works of immense study and labor, being 
faithful portrait groups of the soldiers 
and statesmen who appear in them. 

The statue of Webster is a gift to the 
national capital from Stilson Hutchins, a 
native of New Hampshire, and will stand 
in Scott Circle. The great New England 
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IOWA CIRCLE, WASHINGTON. 
Fron a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


statesman is portrayed in the conven- 
tional attitude of a public orator; and in 
this same guise he appears in both of the 
elaborate bas reliefs which adorn the 
pedestal. In the front relief he is mak- 
ing his historic reply to Senator Hayne, 
of South Carolina; in the other — the 
better composition of the two, though 
placed at the back of the monument—he 
is delivering another of his famous 
speeches, the address at the dedication of 
the memorial shaft on Bunker Hill. 


THE CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


American sportsmen are taking no 
small interest in the man who has chal- 
lenged for the America’s cup, Sir Thomas 
Johnstone Lipton. This is due largely to 


the mannerly way in which he has con- 


ducted ‘all transactions regarding the 
challenge. It was feared that the ground- 
less accusations which the defeated Earl 
of Dunraven was pleased to bring against 
American yachtsmen after the last race 
for the cup, would put an end to inter- 
national yachting for some time to come; 
but the pleasant personality of the 
present challenger has entirely re- 
moved the unpleasant memory of the 
Irish earl. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, like the Earl of 
Dunraven, is Irish. He is a wealthy mer- 
chant, and in business circles has long 
been well known in New York and 
Chicago. He was born near Glas- 
gow, of Irish parents; his home is at 
Osedge, Southgate, near London. Though 
he is a bachelor, his hospitality has 
made the place a charming spot, and 




















many Americans have been entertained 
there. Sir Thomas is a rather tall and 
very active man, who speaks with a slight 
brogue. One of his first acts after chal- 
lenging for the cup was to contribute 
ten thousand dollars to the relief of the 
United States soldiers in the field. It 
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the formal courtesies generally extended 
to a contestant from abroad. 


PATRIOTIC ROSES. 
A rose under any name is sweet, and it 
certainly would seem more appropriate 


REAR ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, FAMOUS AS THE COMMANDER OF H. M.S. CONDOR IN THE 
BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (1882) AND OF THE NAVAL BRIGADE IN THE SOUDAN 
EXPEDITION OF 1885. 


From a photograph taken during his recent visit to New 


was a characteristic proof of his generous 
and friendly spirit, and without doubt the 
reception given, him, and his yacht, the 
Shamrock, next fall will be more than 





for the name of the y.ctor of Manila 
Bay to have been given to a deep flaunt- 
ing red rose than to the pale yellow bud 
that is now known as the Admiral Dewey. 








MGR. SEBASTIANO MARTINELLI, TITULAR ARCHBISHOP OF EPHESUS, AND APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


From the portrait by Finocchiaro. 

















Florists say that the rose was so named 
on account of its enduring qualities; it 
will stay fresh for ten days, and is, as its 
christeners claim, “always ready” for 
use. 

The Liberty, a new English rose, would 
assuredly have been called the Alliance 
had it been created a few months later, 
its beautiful ruby red—blood red—being 
a good symbol of the nature of the bond 
that joins hands across the sea. 





A RACING PRODIGY. 


Horsemen are still looking for the 
trotter that will do a mile in two minutes, 
and they may have to wait some time 
before the odd seconds are clipped off the 
present record, which stands at two 
minutes, three seconds and three quarters. 
The pacer, meanwhile, has actually reached 
the two minute goal. Star Pointer, who 
holds the title of “the fastest harness 
horse in the world,” has repeatedly paced 
a mile at the marvelous speed of thirty 
miles an hour, his best time being one 
minute, fifty nine and a quarter seconds. 
He also holds the world’s sulky record of 
two minutes and half a second. 

Of the famous Tom Hal stock, out of 
Sweepstakes by Brown Hal, Star Pointer 
was bred by H. P. Pointer of Spring Hill, 
Tennessee, in 1889, and is now the prop- 
erty of W. J. White, owner of the 
Two Minute Stock Farm, at Rockport, 
near Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. White paid 
fifteen thousand dollars for his prize 
at a sale held in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, last fall. The recep- 
tion given to the champion pacer on 
that occasion was one seldom accorded 
an animal. As he strode into the arena, 
followed by Burns, a little black and white 
dog, his inseparable traveling companion 
and bedfellow, the band played “See, the 
Conquering Hero Comes,” and the specta- 
tors cheered enthusiastically. 

Star Pointer is a bay stallion, and stands 
fifteen and three tenths hands. He and 
his owner appear in the engraving on 
page 169. ’ 





SOME NAVY PROMOTIONS. 

Just as war brings out the strength 
and weakness of a nation, so also it re- 
veals the strength and weaknesses of in- 
dividuals. Some men are born great, 
3M 
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some achieve greatness, according to the 
familiar saying, of which no more lumi- 
nous illustration could be desired than ‘is 
shown by some recent promotions in the 
American navy. Lieutenant Hobson, 
whose advancement of ten numbers for 
sinking the Merrimac is the greatest 
jump in the history of our naval service, 
belongs to those who have won fame by a 
single exploit, brave but lucky. The pro- 
motion of Rear Admiral Higginson, 
who by some Congressional jugglery re- 
ceived the reward that was denied to 
Sampson’s other captains—as well as to’ 
Sampson himself—is a fine instance of 


_high honors won by a long career of good 


service. 

When Higginson received his advance- 
ment, he wrote to Secretary Long, re- 
questing to be allowed to resume his 
former place in the navy list. He said 
that he did not regard his own work as 
conspicuous enough to warrant his pro- 
motion while other commanders, whose 
work had been fully as good as his, were 
unrewarded. Lieutenant Ward, another 
lucky officer whose name slipped through 
the Senate, also declined his advance- 
ment, on the ground that he would be- 
come senior to his classmate, Lieutenant 
Staunton, whose war services, Ward held, 
were more valuable than his own. 





A SWORD FOR “FIGHTING BOB.” 


Robley D. Evans, famous as the war 
captain of the battleship Iowa, has been 
added to the list of naval officers who 
have received a sword. It is not the 
elaborate presentation weapon that some 
of the admirals have received, nor was it 
awarded by Congress. Yet it is not only 
a useful, but a handsome and valuable 
sword. Indeed, to Captain Evans it will 
no doubt be priceless, coming, as it does, 
from the crew of the Iowa as_a token 
of their affection and respect for the 
man who led them in the stern days 
of battle and blockade. It specially com- 
memorates his chivalrous action in de- 
clining to accept the sword of Captain 
Kulate, of the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya, 
who surrendered to him. On one side of 
the sword is Captain Evans’ name, on the 
other the words: “To our hero—too just 
to take a fallen foe’s—we give this sword 
instead.” 

Captain Evans’ appreciation of the gift 
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is shown in his characteristic letter of 
acceptance: 


MEMBERS OF THE IowA—My OLD SHIPMATES : 

Your letter with the beautiful sword came to me 
this morning as a complete surprise. That I had 
the confidence and respect of the brave crew of the 
Iowa I felt assured. Your conduct in action has 
. proved that ; but the feelings of personal affection 
that you have expressed moved me most deeply. 
Accept, from me, please, every member of the old 
gang, my sincere thanks. God bless each and every 
one, and give you long life in defense of your 
country. 

Your faithful friend, 


R. D. Evans, Captain U.S. N 





The imperial family of Germany are 
said to be complaining that their subjects 
seem to be becoming devoid of all sense 
of delicate feeling. At the theater people 
in the audience stare so at the royal box 
that the occupants are obliged to retreat 
into a withdrawing room between the 
acts. The poor Kaiser is so mobbed by 
these same “people” that he has been 
obliged to give up his walks in the Thier- 
garten, and to take his exercise on the 
secluded paths or the tennis courts of his 
private gardens. 

One of his palaces, by the way, is being 
prepared as a residence for the Crown 
Prince, who is now a fine young fellow of 
seventeen, and already taller than his 
father—though it might be dangerous to 
say so in Germany, under the present ad- 
ministration of the lése majesté laws. The 
Kaiser’s heir is described as a quiet, 
serious youth, in contrast to his brother 
Eitel Fritz, who is full of the most buoy- 
ant boyish spirits. 

* * * * 

When General Hall, on his way to the 
Philippines, called at Gibraltar, he and 
the officers of the Fourth Infantry were 
entertained by the “Princess of Wales’ 
Own,” which forms part of the garrison 
of the famous fortress. An exchange of 
reminiscences resulted in the discovery 
of the curious coincidence that the visit- 
ing regiment was once captured by the 
British, and their hosts once surren- 
dered to the Americans — the former 
under Hull at Detroit, in 1812; the 
latter under Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
in 1777. 


* * * * 
The troubles that have vexed the 
boundary of Alaska and Canada recently 
prompted Governor Brady, the chief official 
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of our great northern territory, to request 
the United States government for troops 
to take possession of the disputed ground 
and to “maintain our sovereignty over 
the soil which we claim. I see no other 
step for us to take,” the suave and tact- 
ful diplomatist added, “if we want to 
avoid a conflict.” 

If his method for “ avoiding a conflict ” 
is to seize and occupy, with an armed 
force, country which his neighbors of 
Canada consider theirs, it would be in- 
teresting to know how the gallant Gover- 
nor would set to work if he wished to 
provoke a conflict. 

* * * * 

In all the royal families of Europe 
there is probably not a luckier “mascot ” 
than the Princess of Wales. So noticeable 
has been the success of most of the 
enterprises with which her name has been 
connected that today her presence is 
solicited quite as much with a view to 
propitiating fate as it is for gaining pres- 
tige from connection with the royal 
name. A striking example of the good 
fortune that association with the princess 
bestows was recently shown in the meeting 
of the eight bridesmaids who attended her 
on her wedding day, thirty six years ago. 

* * * * 

The Prince of Wales has been dethroned 
even before he has come into his own. 
The votaries of masculine fashion no 
longer hail him as their king and leader, 
and while grieving over his loss they are 
hunting through the capitals of Europe 
to find a successor. They say that the 
prince is neglecting his personal appear- 
ance woefully. More than once, recently, 
has he been detected with a shabby over- 
coat, a shapeless hat, and,. worse than 
all, a tie on one side. Only a crash in 
the stock market—which fortunately does 
not seem a probable event—could induce 
the young men of Paris and New York to 
accept - as - scaeid weer 


iditions G. eke. the new "United 
States Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington, is popularly known as “the man 
who laughs.” It is said of him that he 
was never _—— to look unhappy. 
*% * 
is. one tas very aptly applied to 
Lady Curzon the title of the “Leiter of 
Asia”—a compliment both to Sir Edwin 
Arnold and to her own family name. 
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Tuls is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the principal charac- 
ters in his little drama are his mother, the Princess Heinrich; his sister, the Princess Victoria, who is 
Augustin’s elder by two years; and the Prince von Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and diplomatist, who 
is really the dominating force in the young king’s domains. As the years roll by Augustin finds himself 
more and more disillusioned of his boyish dreams of kingly power; his position prevents him from 
acquiring any real friends, his cherished plans are continually thwarted, and restrictions hedge him in on 
every side. When he is eighteen he goes on a foreign tour, and while visiting the Bartensteins, who are 
distant relatives of his, living in Tyrol, he is given to understand that the duke’s daughter Elsa, a child 
of twelve, is destined eventually to be his bride. On his return to Forstadt, he spends his time mastering 
his public duties under Hammerfeldt’s tuition and playing a prominent part in the gaieties of the capital. 
Here he becomes an object of contention between the conservative and liberal parties of the kingdom— 
the Right and the Left. One of the leading spirits in the liberal forces is the Countess von Sempach, the 
American wife of a German nobleman, who had won Augustin’s affection by her kindness to him when he 
was a child. She is a brilliant and beautiful woman of twenty eight now, but despite the difference in 
their ages, she and the young king become very fond of each other, and he pays her marked attention. 
When the Paris embassy becomes vacant, Augustin, to please her, promises to appoint a successor from 
her party, and with this in view he consults Wetter, a leader of the Liberals, who, it soon appears, 
desires the appointment for himself. Leaving him, the king calls on the countess, and while he is there 
Wetter comes seeking him, his manner displaying much agitation. 





XI (Continued). alarm. I was like a man suddenly roused 
half way through a vivid, entrancing 
dream, unable still to believe that the 
real is true and the phantasm not the 
only substance. 

“Come, come,” repeated Wetter ur- 
gently and irritably. “You can’t let him 
die without going to him.” 

“Go, Augustin,” she whispered. 

“Yes, Pll go. T’m going, I’m going at 
once,” I stammered. “I’m ready, Wetter. 
Take me with you. Is he really dying?” 

“So they say.” 

“Hammerfeldt dying! 
with you.” 

I turned to the countess; Wetter was 
already half way to the door. He looked 
back over his shoulder, and his face was 
impatient. My eyes met hers, I read the 
fear that was in hers. I was strangely 
fearful myself, appalled at such a break- 
ing of our dream. 


se HAT is it?” the countess cried. 
“What’s the matter?” 

Wetter took absolutely no notice of 
her. Walking on as though she were not 
there, he came straight up to me. He 
spoke in tones of intense emotion, and 
with the bluntness that excitement brings. 

“You must come with me at once,” he 
- said in an imperious way. “They’ve sent 
for you to my house; we can get in to- 
gether by the back door.” 

“But what’s the matter, man?” I 
cried, divided between puzzle and anger. 

“You're wanted; you must go to Ham- 
merfeldt’s.” 

“To Hammerfeldt’s? ” 

“Yes. He’s dying. Come along.” 

“Dying! My God!” 

“The message is urgent. There’s no 
time to lose. If you want to see him 


Yes, I'll come 








alive, come. I said you were lying down 
in my study. If you don’t come quickly, 
it will be. known where you are.” 

“T don’t care for that.” 

“He’s sent for you himself.” 

The countess had moved to my side. 

“You must go,” she said now, laying 
her hand on my arm. I turned to look at 
her. Her eyes were full of a vague 
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“Good by,” I said. “Tll come again 
soon; tomorrow, some time tomorrow.” 

“Yes, yes,” said she, but hardly as 
though she believed me. 

“Good by;” I took her hand and kissed 
it; Wetter looked on, saying nothing. 
The thought of concealment did not occur 
to me. 

“Shall you find him alive?” she mur- 
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mured, in speculation more than in 
question. 

“T don’t know. Good by.” 

She herself led me to where Wetter 
was standing. 

“Tt’s his breathing,” said Wetter. “He 
can’t get his breath, can’t speak at all. 
Come along.” 

“Tm ready; I'll follow you.” 

As I reached the door I turned. She 
was not looking at me; she had sat down 
in a chair by the fire and was gazing 
fixedly at the flames. I have had that 
picture of her often in my mind. 

Wetter led me down stairs and out in- 
to the street at a rapid pace. I followed 
him, trying to gather myself together and 
think coherently. Too sudden a change 
paralyzes; the mind must have time for 
readjustment. Hammerfeldt was and had 
always been so large a figure and a 
presence so important in my life; I could 
only whisper to myself: “He dying! It’s 
his breathing; he can’t get his breath.” 

We went in by the back door, as we 
had arranged, and gained the study. 

“Quick,” whispered Wetter. “Re- 
member you were in here. Don’t make 
any excuses about delay. Or, put it on 
me; say I hesitated to rouse you.” 

I listened little to all that he said, and 
paid small heed to the precautions that 
his wariness suggested. 

“T hope he won’t be dead when you get 
there,” he added as we started for the 
hall. “Here’s your hat.” 

I caught at the word “dead.” 

“Tf he’s dead,” I repeated aimlessly— 
“if he’s dead, Wetter if 

Then for an instant he turned to me, 
his face full of expression, his eyes keen 
and eager. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“He is an old man,” said he. “We 
must all die. And if he is dead ——” 

“Well, Wetter, well?” 

“Well, then, you’re king at last.” 

With this he opened the door of my 
carriage and stood holding it. I looked 
him full in the face before I stepped in. 
He did not flinch; he nodded his head and 
smiled. 

“You're king at last,” he seemed to 
say again. 





XI. 


THE death of Prince von Hammerfeldt 
furnished the subject of a picture ex- 
hibited at Forstadt with great success a 
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few years ago. The old man’s simple 
room, its plain furniture, the large win- 
dow facing the garden, were faithfully 
given, the bed was his bed and no other 
bed; the nurses were portraits, the 
doctors were portraits, the prince’s fea- 
tures were exactly mapped; I myself was 
represented sitting in an armchair by his 
side with a strong light on my face as I 
leaned forward to catch his faint words. 
The artist’s performance was, in fact, a 
singularly competent reproduction of 
every external object, human or other, in 
the room; and with the necessary alter- 
ation of features and title the picture 
would have served to commemorate the 
death bed of any aged statesman who had 
a young prince for his pupil. Hammer- 
feldt is evidently giving a brief summary 
of his principles, providing me with a 
vade mecum of kingship, a manual on the 
management of men. I listen with an 
expression of deep attention and respect- 
ful grief. By a touch which no doubt is 
dramatic, the other figures are gazing in- 
tently at me, on whom the future de- 
pends, not at the dying man whose course 
is run. Looking at the work as a whole, 
I am not in the least surprised that I was 
recommended to bestow the Cross of St. 
Paul on the painter; I consented without 
demur. In mere matters of taste I have 
always considered myself bound to reflect 
public opinion. 

Now for reality. An oldman struggling 
hard for breath; gasps now quicker now 
slower; a few words half formed, choked, 
unintelligible; eyes that were full of an 
impotent desire to speak; these came first. 
Then the doctors gathered round, looked, 
whispered, went away. I rose and walked 
twice across the room; coming back I 
stood and looked at him. Still he knew 
me. Suddenly his hand moved towards 
me. I bent my head till my ear was 
within three inches of his lips. I could 
hear nothing. I saw a doctor stand- 
ing by, watch in hand; he was timing 
the breath that grew slower and 
slower. “Will he speak?” I asked in a 
whisper; a shake of the head answered 
me. I looked again into his eyes; now he 
seemed to speak to me. My face grew 
hot and red; but I did not speak to him. 
Yet I stroked his hand, and there was a 
gleam of understanding in his eyes. A 
moment later the eyes closed; the gasps 
became slower and slower. I raised my 























head and looked across at the doctor. His 
watch had a gold front, protecting the 
glass; he shut the front on the face with 
a click. 

‘Very likely there were no proper 
materials for a picture here; the senti- 
ment, the historical interest, the situation, 
would all have been defective. Men die 
in so very much the same way, and in so 
very much the same way men watch them 
dying. Death is the triumph of the 
physical. I must not complain that the 
painter imported some sentiment. 

In twenty minutes Iwas back again in 
my carriage, being driven home rapidly. 
My dinner was ready and Baptiste in at- 
tendance. “ Ah, he is dead,” said Baptiste, 
as he fashioned my napkin into a more 
perfect shape. 

“Yes, Baptiste, he’s dead,” said I. 
“Bring me some slippers.” 

“Your majesty will not dress?” 

“A smoking jacket,” said I. 

While I ate my dinner Baptiste chat- 
tered about the prince. There was a 
kindly humanity in the man and a sym- 
pathy of disposition with the dead states- 
man that gave a whimsical tenderness to 
what he said. 

“Ah, now, M. le prince knew the world 
well. And where he is gone—well, at 
least he will not be disappointed! To die 
at eighty! It is only to go to bed when 
one is tired. What use would there be 
in sitting up with heavy eyes? That is to 
bore yourself and the company.” 

“Has the princess expressed a wish to 
see me?” I asked. 

“Certainly, sire, at your leisure. I said, 
‘But his majesty must dine.’ The prin- 
cess is much upset, it seems. She was 
greatly attached to the prince.” He looked 
at me shrewdly. “She valued the prince 
very highly,” he added, as though in cor- 
rection of his previous statement. 

“Til go directly ’'ve done dinner. Send 
and say so.” 

I was not surprised that consternation 
reigned in the heart of my mother and 
extended its sway to Victoria. 

_ Victoria was crying; Princess Hein- 
rich’s eyes were dry, but her lips set in a 
despairing closeness. Both invited me to 
kiss them. 

“What will you do without him?” 
asked Victoria, dabbing her eyes. 

“You have lost your best, your only 
guide,” said my mother. 
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I told them what I had to tell about 
Hammerfeldt’s death; Victoria broke into 
compassionate comments, my mother 
listened in silence. 

“Poor old Hammerfeldt!” I ended re- 
flectively. 

“Where were you when you got the 
news?” asked Victoria. 
I looked at her. 

quietly: 

“JT was calling on the Countess von 
Sempach. I lunched with Wetter and went 
on there.” 

There was a pause;I believe that my 
candor was a surprise; perhaps it seemed 
a defiance. 

“Did you tell the prince that?” my 
mother asked. 

“The prince,” I answered, “ was not in 
a state to listen to anything that I might 
have said, not even to anything of im- 
portance.” 

“Fancy if he’d known—on his death 
bed,” was Victoria’s very audible whisper. 

My mother looked at me with a de- 
spairing expression. I am unwilling to 
do either her or my sister an injustice, but 
I wondered then how much thought they 
were giving to the old friend we had lost. 
It seemed to me that they thought little 
of the man we knew, the man himself; not 
grief, but fear, was dominant in them. 
Wetter’s saying, “You’re king at last,” 
came into my mind. Perhaps their mood 
was intelligible enough and did not want 
excuse. They had seen in Hammerfeldt 
my schoolmaster; his hand was gone and 
could no longer guide or restrain me. To 
one a son, to the other a younger brother, 
by both I was counted incapable of stand- 
ing alone or choosing my own path. 
Hammerfeldt was gone; Wetter remained; 
the Countess von Sempach remained. 
There was the new position. The prince’s 
death then might well be to them so great 
a calamity as to lose its rank among 
sorrows; regrets for the past be ousted by 
terror for the future, and the loss of an 
ally obliterate grief for a friend. 

“But you know his views,” said my 
mother. “I hope that they will have an 
increased sacredness for you now.” 

“He may be looking down on you from 
heaven,” added Victoria, folding her 
handkerchief so as to get a dry part 
uppermost. 

I could not resist this provocation; I 
smiled. 


Then I answered 
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“If it is so, Victoria,” I remarked, 
“nobody will be more surprised than the 
prince himself.” 

Victoria was very much offended. She 
conceived herself to have added an effect- 
ive touch; I ridiculed her. 

“You might at least pretend to have a 
little decent feeling,” she cried. 

“Come, come, my dear, don’t let’s 
squabble over him before he’s cold,” said 
I, rising. “Have you anything else to say 
to me, mother?” 

At this instant my brother in law 
entered. He smelt very strongly of to- 
bacco, but wore an expression of pre- 
meditated misery. He came up to me, 
holding out his hand. 

“Good evening,” said I. 

“Poor Hammerfeldt!” he murmured. 
“Poor Hammerfeldt! What a blow! How 
lost you must feel!” 

He had been talking over the matter 
with Victoria. That was beyond doubt. 

“T happen to have been thinking,” I 
rejoined, “more of him than of myself.” 

“Of course, of course,” muttered Wil- 
liam Adolphus, in some confusion and (as 
I thought) with a reproachful glance at 
his wife. 

“We have lost the prince,” said my 
mother, “but we can still be guided by 
his example and his principles. To follow 
his counsels will be the best monument 
you can raise to his memory, Augustin.” 

I kissed her hand and then she gave me 
her cheek. Going to Victoria, I saluted 
her with brotherly heartiness. I never 
allowed myself to forget that Victoria 
was very fond of me, and I never lost my 
affection for her. 

“Now, don’t be foolish, Augustin,” she 
implored. 

“What is being foolish?” I asked per- 
versely. ! 

“Oh, you know! You know very well 
what people say and so do I.” 

“ And poor old Hammerfeldt in heaven 
—does he know, too?” 

She turned away with a shocked ex- 
pression. William Adolphus hid a sheep- 
ish smile with a large hand. In the lower 
ranges of humor William Adolphus some- 
times understood one. I declined his offer 
of company over a cigar, but bade him 
good night with a mild gratitude; he de- 
sired to be pleasant to us all, and the 
realization of his ambition presented 
difficulties. 
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I was very tired and fell into a deep 
sleep almost the moment I was in bed. 
At four o’clock in the morning I awoke. 
My fatigue seemed gone; I did not think 
of sleeping again. The events of the day’ 
before came back to me with an extraor- 
dinary vividness of impression, the out- 
come of nerves strained to an unhealthy 
sensitiveness. It would have needed but a 
little self delusion, a little yielding to the 
current of my thoughts, to make me see 
Hammerfeldt by my bed. The countess 
and Wetter were in mental image no less 
plain. 

I rose and pulled up the blinds; the 
night had begun to pass from black 
to gray; for a moment I pictured the 
prince, not looking down from heaven, 
but wandering somewhere in such a dim, 
cold twilight. The message that his eyes 
had given me became very clear to me. 
It had turned my cheek red; _ it 
sent an excitement through me now. 
It would not go easily into words, 
but as I sought to frame it that 
other speech came back to me, the speech 
of the prince’s enemy. Wetter had said, 
“You're king at last.” What else had 
Hammerfeldt meant to say? Nothing else. 
That was his message also. From both it 
came, the same reminder, the same ex- 
hortation. The living man and the dead 
joined their voices in this brief appeal. 
It did not need my mother’s despair or 
Victoria’s petulance to lend it point. I 
was amazed to find how it came home 
to me. 

Now I perceived how up to this time my 
life had been centered in Hammerfeldt. | 
was obeying him or disobeying, accepting 
his views or questioning them, docile or 
rebellious; when I rebelled I rebelled for 
the pleasure of it, for the excitement it 
gave, the spice of daring, the air of in- 
dependence, for curiosity to see how he 
would take it, what saying he would utter, 
what resource of persuasion or argument 
he would invoke. It was strange to think 
that now if I obeyed I should not gratify, 
if I disobeyed I could make him un- 
easy no more. If I went right, there 
was none to reap credit; if I went 
wrong, none who should have con- 
trolled me better; none to say, “You 
are wise, sire,” none to smile as he 
said, “‘We must all learn wisdom, sire.” 
It was very strange to be without old 
Hammerfeldt. 




















“You're king at last.” By Wetter’s 
verdict and by the prince’s own, his death 
made me in very truth king. So they said; 
what did they think? Wetter’s thought 
was, “ Here is a king, a king to be shaped 
and used.” I read Wetter’s thought well 
enough. But the old man’s? His was a 
plea, a hope, a prayer: “Be king.” A 
sudden flash of feeling came upon me. 
Too late! For I had gone to his bedside 
fresh from signing my abdication. It 
mattered nothing at whose bidding or 
with what eager obedience I had taken 
off the crown. My sovereignty was my 
possession and my trust. I had laid it 
down. In those dim hours of the -night, 
when men die (so they say), passion is 
cold, the blood chill, and we fall prey to 
the cruelties of truth, then I knew to 
what I had put my hand, why Wetter ex- 
ulted, why Eammerfeldt’s eyes spoke one 
unspoken prayer. It was not that Wetter 
went ambassador, but that he went not of 
my will, by my act, or out of my mind; he 
went by another’s will, that other on 
whose head I had put my crown. 

Strange thoughts for a man not yet 
grown? I am not altogether of that 
mind. For then my trust seemed very 
great, almost holy, armed with majesty; I 
had not learned the little real power that 
lay in it. Today if I threw away my 
crown, I should not exaggerate the value 
of my sacrifice. Then it seemed that I gavea 
great thing, and great was my betrayal. 
Therefore I could not rest for the thought 
of what I had put my hand to, chafed at 
Wetter’s words that sounded now like a 
taunt, and seemed again to see old Ham- 
merfeldt a-dying and to flush red in shame 
before the utterance of his eyes. The 
prince had served his masters, his coun- 
try, and the cause that he held right; 
Wetter, if he served himself, served his 
principles also. What and whom did I 
serve in this thing that I was about to do? 
I could answer only that I served her 
whose image rose now before me. But 
when I turned to her for comfort she ac- 
cused and did not delight. 

I am aware that my feelings will prob- 
ably appear exaggerated to those not 
brought up in the habit of thought nor 
subjected to the influences which had 
ruled my mind. I give them for what 
they are worth. At this moment the 
effect of the contrast between my 
position and my desires was a struggle 
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of peculiar severity, one of the battles of 
my life. 

Irony was not to be wanting, comedy 
claimed her accustomed share. The: in- 
terview which I have already set down 
might seem enough to have satisfied my 
sister. It was not; after I had break- 
fasted Victoria sent William Adolphus to 
me. I am inclined now and then to think 
that there is, after all, something- mystic 
in the status of husbandhood, some super- 
natural endowment that in the wife’s eyes 
attaches to her own man, however little 
she values him, at however low a rate she 
sets his natural qualities. How otherwise 
could Victoria (whose defect was more 
in temper than in perception) send William 
Adolphus to talk to me? 

He came; the role of the man of the 
world was his choice. “I’m a bit older 
than you, you know,” he began; then he 
laughed and said that women were all 
very well in their places. ! must not 
suppose that he was a Puritan. Heavens, 
I supposed nothing about him! I knew 
he was a fool and rested in that sufficient 
knowledge. The countess, he said, was a 
damned pretty woman. “We = shan’t 
quarrel about that anyhow,” he added 
with the sort of laugh that I had so often 
seen poor old Hammerfeldt wince at. But 
come, now; did I mean to 2? Well, I 
knew what he meant. 

“My dear William Adolphus,” said I, 
“Tam so infinitely obliged to you. You 
have made me see the matter in quite a 
new light. It is surprising what a talk 
with a man of the world does for one. I 
am very young, of course.” 

“Oh, you'll learn! You're no fool,” 
said William Adolphus. 

“TI suppose Victoria doesn’t know 
you've come?” 

He reddened, and, like a fool, lied where 
he need not, out of pride, not policy. 

“No; I come off my own bat,” he 
answered. 

“You have done me a great service.” 

“My dear fellow!” beamed he with the 
broadest of smiles. “ Now Hammerfeldt’s 
gone, I thought a friendly word or two 
would not come amiss.” 

Hammerfeldt was dead; now came 
William Adolphus. Il n’y a pas @homme 
necessaire. 

“Of course you can do nothing 
abrupt,” he continued. “But I should 





think you might gradually——” 
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“T understand you absolutely,” said I, 
rising to my feet. 

“What I mean is——” 

“My dear fellow, not another word is 
needed.” 

“You don’t mind if I mention to Vic- 
toria that I have——” 

“Put it in the evening papers, if you 
like,” said I. 

“ Ha,-ha!” he laughed. “That wouldn’t 
be a bad joke, would it?” 

What a man! With his little bit of 
stock wisdom, “You can do nothing ab- 
ruptly!” Nothing abruptly! I must not 
check myself abruptly on the edge of the 
precipice, but go quietly down half way 
to the gulf and then come up again! IfI 
were ever to do anything, it must be done 
abruptly—now, today; while the strength 
was in me, while there was still a force, 
fresh and vigorous, to match the other 
great force that drew me on. And across 
this consciousness came a queer little re- 
morse for not having rescued Victoria 
from this husband whom she sent to teach 
me. When Baptiste brought me lunch I 
was laughing. 

That afternoon the thought of Geoffrey 
Owen was much with me. Perhaps I 
summoned it first in a sort of appeal 
against Hammerfeldt. But I know in my 
heart that the two could not be antagon- 
ists here. Geoffrey would wish me to 
show favor or at least impartiality to- 
wards liberal opinions; for the sake of 
such a manifestation he might overlook 
certain objections and acquiesce in my 
giving the embassy to Wetter. But with 
what face would he hear an honest state- 
ment of the case—that Wetter was to 
have the embassy because the king de- 
sired to please Countess von Sempach. I 
smiled drearily as I imagined his incredu- 
lous indignation. No; everybody was 
against me, saints and sages, Geoffrey 
and Hammerfeldt, women and men; even 
the fools gave no countenance to my 
folly. William Adolphus thought that I 
might gradually! 

At five o’clock I sent for Wetter. He 
came with remarkable promptness. He 
was visibly excited and could hardly force 
himself to spend a moment on the formal 
and proper expressions of regret for the 
prince’s death. He seemed to be watch- 
ing me closely and eagerly. I made him 
sit down and gave him a cigar. I had 


meant to approach the matter with a 
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diplomatic deviousness. I had overrated 
my skill and self control. Wetter made 
me feel young and awkward. I was like 
a schoolboy forced to confess the neglect 
of his task and speaking in fear of the 
cane. Ignoring the reserve that had 
marked our former conversation, I blurted 
out: 

“T can’t send you to Paris.” 

The man’s face went white, but he con- 
trolled himself. 

“Your majesty knows that I did not 
ask for it,” he said with considerable 
dignity. 

“T know; but you wanted it.” 

He looked straight at me; he was very 

ale. 

“Truly, yes,” he said; “I wanted it. 
Since your majesty is plain, I'll be plain, 
too.” 

“Why did you want it? Why are you 
pale, Wetter?” . 

He put his cigar in his mouth and 
smoked fiercely, but did not answer. 

“You must have wanted it,” I said, 
“or you would not have tried to get it in 
that way.” 

“My God, I did want it!” 

“Why?” 

“Tf I can’t have it, what matter?” He 
rose to his feet and bowed. “Good by, 
sire,” said he. Then he gave a curious 
laugh. “ Moriturus te saluto,” he added, 
laughing still. 

“What's the matter, man?” I cried, 
springing up and catching him by the 
arm. 

“T haven’t a shilling in the world, my 
creditors are in full chase, I’m posted for 
a card debt at the club. If I had this, I 
could borrow. Good God, you promised 
it to her!” 

“Yes, I promised it to her.” 

“Have you seen her again?” 

“No. I must.” 

“To whom will you give it?” 

“T don’t know. Not to you.” 

“ Why not?” 

“You're not fit for it.” 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead. 

“T was no more fit for it yesterday,” 
he said. 

“T won’t argue it.” 

“ As you please, sire,” said he with a 
shrug, and he seemed to pull himself to- 
gether. He rose and stood before me 
with a smile on his lips. 




















IT sat down, took a piece of paper, wrote 
a draft, leaving the amount unstated, and 
pushed it across to him. He looked down 
at it in wonder. Then his face lit up with 
eagerness. 

“* You mean—you mean——?” he stam- 
mered. 

“My ransom,” said I. 

“Mine!” he cried. 

“No, it is mine; the price of my free- 
dom.” 

He lifted the piece of paper in a hand 
that trembled. 

“It’s alot of money,” he said. “Highty 
or ninety thousand marks.” 

“My name is good for that.” 

He looked me in the face, opening his 
lips but not speaking. Then he thrust 
out his hand to me. I took it; I was as 
much moved as he. 

“Don’t tempt me again,” I said. 

He gripped my hand hard and fiercely; 
when he released it I waved it towards 
the door. I could trust myself no more. 
He turned to go, but I called to him 
again. 

“Don’t say anything to her. 
see her.” 

He faced me with an agitated look. 

“ What for?” he asked. 

I made him no answer, but lay back in 
my chair. He came towards me slowly 
and timidly. I looked up in his face. 

“Tl pay you back,” he said. 

“T don’t want the money.” . 

“ And I don’t mean the money. In fact, 
I’m bad at paying money back. Why have 
you done it?” 

“T have done it for myself, not for you. 
You owe me nothing. My honor was 
pawned, and I have redeemed it. I was 
bound; I am free.” 

His eyes were fixed intently on me with 
a sort of wonder, but I motioned him 
again to the door. He obeyed me with- 
out another word; after a bow he turned 
and went out. I rose and, having walked 
to the window, looked down into the 
street. I saw him crossing the roadway 
with a slow step and bent head. He was 
going towards his club, not to his house. 
I stood watching him till he turned round 
a corner and disappeared. Then I drew 
a long breath and returned to my chair. 
I had hardly seated myself when Baptiste 
came in with a note. It was from the 
countess. “Aren’t you coming today?” 


I must 


That was all. 
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“There is no answer,” I said, and Bap- 
tiste left me. 

For I must carry the answer myself; 
and the answer must be, “Yes, today; 
but not tomorrow.” 

There was doubtless some extravagance 
in my conception of the situation, and I 
have not sought to conceal or modify it. 
It seemed to me that I could play my part 
only at the cost of what was dearest to 
me in the world. Money had served with 
Wetter; it would not serve here. My heart 
must pay; my heart and hers. I remember 
that I sat in my chair, murmuring again 
and again, “Today but not tomorrow.” 


XII. 


I TAKE it that generally when middle 
age looks back on the emotions of youth 
and its temptations, it is to smile at the 
wildness of the first and to marvel at the 
victories of the second. That is not my 
mood when I recall the connection between 
the countess and myself. For sometimes 
while passion becomes less fierce, aspira- 
tion grows less exalted; the man who 
calls most, if not all, things vanity will 
yield to desires which some high strung 
ideal in the boy would rout. At forty the 
feelings are not so strong as at twenty, 
but neither are the ambitions, the dreams, 
the conception of self. It is easier to 
resist, but it may not seem so well worth 
while. Thus it is with me; I wonder not 
at the beginning or progress of my first 
love, but at the manner of its end, asking 
myself incredulously what motive or what 
notion had power to hold back the 
flood of youth, seeking almost in vain 
to rediscover the spring that moved me 
then. Yet though I cannot feel it again, 
I know dimly what it was, that high, 
strange, noble, ludicrous ideal of my 
office which so laid hold on me as to 
scatter passion’s forces and wrest me 
from the arms of her I loved. I cannot 
now so think of my kingship, so magnify 
its claim, or conceive that it matters so 
greatly to the world how I hold it or what 
manner of man I show myself. I come to 
the conclusion (though it may seem to 
border on paradox) that in a like case I 
could not, or should not, do now what I 
did then. I suppose that it is some such 
process as this, a weakening of emotion 
paralleled with a weakening of ideal that 
makes us, as we grow older, thinls our- 
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selves so much wiser and know ourselves 
to be so little better. 

I had charged Wetter to say nothing 
to the countess, but he disobeyed me. He 
had been to her and told her all that 
passed between us. I knew this the 
moment entered herroom. Her agitated, 
nervous air showed me that she had been 
informed of the withdrawal of my gift, 
was aware that the embassy was no longer 
hers to give to Wetter or another, and 
was wondering helplessly what the mean- 
ing of the change might be. To her, as 
to Wetter, the death of Hammerfeldt 
must have seemed the removal of an im- 
pediment; only through the curious pro- 
cesses of my own mind did it raise an 
obstacle insurmountable. She had liked 
the prince, but feared him; she imagined 
my feelings to have been the same, and 
perhaps in his lifetime they were. Then, 
should not I, who had been brought to 
defy him living, more readily disregard 
him dead? 

But against her knowledge of me and 
her quick wit no preconception could hold 
out long. She was by me in a moment, 
asking, 

“What has happened? 
Augustin?” 

I had pictured myself describing to her 
what I felt, making her understand, sympa- 
thize, and, even while she grieved, approve. 
The notion was so strong in me that I did 
not doubt of finding words for it, words 
eloquent of its force and dignity. But 
before her simple, impulsive question I 
was dumb. A wave of shyness swept 
over me; not even to her could I divulge 
my thoughts, not even for her risk the 
smile of ridicuie or the blankness of non 
apprehension. I became wretchedly cer- 
tain that I should be only absurd and 
priggish, that she would not believe me, 
would see only excuse and hypocrisy in 
what I said. It was so difficult also not 
to seem to accuse her, to charge her with 
grasping at what I had freely offered, 
with having, as the phrase runs, designs 
on me, with wishing to take power where 
she had been impelled to bestow love. 
She pressed me with more questions, but 
still I found no answer. 

“T can’t do it,” I was reduced to stam- 
mering. “I can’t do it. He’s not the 
man. I must find another.” 


What’s wrong, 


“Of the prince’s party?” she asked 
quickty. 
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“T don’t know. I must find somebody; 
I must find somebody for myself.” 

I-had sat down and she was standing 
opposite to me. 

“Find somebody for yourself?” she 
repeated slowly. “For yourself? What 
do you mean by that, Augustin?” 

“T must choose a man for myself.” 

“You mean—you mean without my 
help?” 

I returned no answer, but sat looking 
at her with a dreary, appealing gaze. 
She was silent for a few moments; then 
she said suddenly, 

“You haven’t offered to kiss me.” 

I rose and kissed her on the lips; she 
stood still and did not kiss me. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I asked you 
to kiss me and you’ve kissed me. Thank 
you.” She paused and added, “Have I 
grown so much older in a day?” 

“Tt’s not that. It’s” 

“Tt is that,” she said. She turned 
away and seated herself on the sofa, 
where she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Then she gave a short laugh. 
“T knew it would come,” she said; “but 
this is—is rather sudden.” 

I ran to her and threw myself on my 
knees by her. I lifted my arm and put it 
round her neck and drew her face down 
to mine. 

“No, no, no,” I whispered passionately; 
“it’s not that.” 

She let me kiss her now many times 
and presently returned my kisses. Her 
breath caught in gasps and she clutched 
my hand imploringly. 

“You do love me?” she murmured. 

“Yes, yes.” ” : 

“Then, why—why? Why do you do 
this?” She drew back, looking in my 
face in a bewildered way. Then a sudden 
brightness came into her eyes. “Is it 
for me? Are you thinking of me?” 

“No,” said I, in stubborn honesty; “I 
was not thinking of you.” 

“Don’t!” she cried, for she did not 
believe me. “What do I care? I cared 
once; I don’t care now.” 

“It wasn’t because of you,” I repeated 
obstinately. 

“Then, tell me, tell me! 
believe you still love me.” 

I made shift to tell her; but my 
stumbling words belittled the great con- 
ception; I could not find the phrases that 
alone might convey the truth to her; but 


Because I 

















I held on, trying to say something of 
what I meant. 

“T never tried to interfere,” she broke 
in once. 

“T made you interfere, I myself,” was 
my lame answer; and the rest I said was 
as lame. 

“T don’t understand,” she murmured 
forlornly and petulantly. “Oh, I suppose 
I see what you mean, in a way; but I 
don’t believe it. I don’t see why you 
should feel like that about it. Do men 
feel like that? Women don’t.” 

“T can’t help it,” I pleaded, pressing 
her hand. She drew it away gently. 

_ “And what will it mean?” she asked. 
“Am I never to see you?” 

“Often, often, I hope, but ’ 

“Tm not to talk to you about—about 
important things, things we both care 
about?” 

I felt the absurdity of such a position. 
The abstract made concrete is so often 
made absurd. 

“Then, you won't come often; you 
won't care about coming.” Something 
in her thoughts made. her flush suddenly. 
She met my eyes and took courage. 
“You asked a good deal of me,” she said. 

I made no answer; she understood my 
silence. She rose, leaving me on my 
knees. I threw myself on the sofa and 
she went to the hearth rug. She knew 
that what I had asked of her I asked no 
more. There was a long silence between 
us. At last she spoke in a very low 
voice. 

“Tt’s only a little sooner than it must 
have been,” she said. “And I—I suppose 
I must be glad that it’s come home to me 
now instead of—later.. I dare say you'll 
be glad of that, too, Augustin. 

“How are we to live, how are we to 
meet, what are we to be to each other?” 
she broke out the next moment. “We 
can’t go on as if nothing had happened?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! Yet you're hard as 
iron about it. Oh, I dare say you're right 
—you must be. It’s only a little sooner.” 

She turned her back to me and stood 
looking down into the fire. I was trying 
to answer her question, to realize how it 
would be between us, how, having lived in 
the real, we must now dwell in the unreal 
with each other. I was wondering how I 
could meet her and not show that I loved 
her, how I could love her and yet be true 
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to my idol, the conception that governed 
me. Suddenly she spoke, without turning 
or lifting her head: 

“Whom shall you send to Paris?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t settled.” 

“Wetter mentioned somebody else— 
besides himself?” 

“Only Max,” said I, with a dreary little 
laugh. 

“Hadn’t you better send Max? That is, 
if you think him fit for it!” 

I thought that she was relieving her 
petulance by a bitter jest; but a moment 
later she said again, still without turning 
round: 

“Send Max.” 

I rose and walked slowly to where she 
stood. Hearing my movement she faced 
me. 
“Send Max,” she said again, holding 
out her hands towards me, clasped to- 
gether. “I—I can’t stay here like—in 
the way you say. And you? How would 
you do it?” 

“You would go with him?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Of course.” 

“For five years?” 

“When I come back,” she said, “you 
will be twenty five. You will be married 
to Elsa. I shall be thirty four. There 
will be no difficulty about how we are to 
treat each other when I come back, 
Augustin.” 

“My God!” I murmured, looking in her 
eyes. As I looked they filled with tears. 

“My dear, my dear,” she said raising 
her arms and setting her hands on my 
shoulders. “I have never forgotten that 
I was a fool. Yes, once, for a few 
moments yesterday. I shall remember at 
Paris what a fool I was, and I shan’t for- 
get it when I come back. Only I wish it 
didn’t break one’s heart to be a fool.” 

“T won't let you go; I won’t send him; 
I can’t.” 

“Will it be better to have it happen 
here, gradually, before my eyes, every 
day? I should kill myself. I couldn’t 
bear it. I should see you finding out, 
changing, forgetting, laughing. Oh, what 
a miserable woman I am!” She turned 
away suddenly and flung herself into an 
armchair. 

“Why did you do it?” she cried. “Why 
did you?” 

“T loved you.” 
“Yes, yes, yes—that’s the absurdity, 
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the horrible absurdity. And I loved you, 
and I love you. Isn’t it funny?” She 
laughed hysterically. “How funny we 
shall think it soon! When I come back 
from Paris. No, before then! We shall 
laugh about it!” She broke into sobs, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

“T shall never laugh about it,” I said. 

“Shan’t you?” she asked, looking up 
and gazing intently atme. Then she rose 
and came towards me. “No, I don’t 
think you will. Don’t, dear. But I don’t 
think you will. You won’t laugh about it, 
will you? You won’t laugh, Cesar?” 

I bent low and kissed her hand. I 
should have broken down had I tried to 
speak. As I raised my head from her 
hand she kissed my brow. Then she wiped 
her eyes, saying, 

“You'll send Max to Paris? 
promised me this embassy. You shall be 
good and great and independent, and all 
you say you mean to be and must be, 
afterwards. But you promised me this 
embassy. Well, I ask your promise of 
you. I ask it for Max.” 

“You would go away from me?” 

“Yes. I want to grow old away from 
you. I ask the embassy for Max.” 

I stood silent, wretched, undecided. 
She came near to me again. 

“Don’t refuse me, dear,” she said in a 
low, unsteady voice. “I don’t ask much 
of you; just to let me go and not to 
laugh. I shall never ask anything again 
of you. I have given you so much, and, 
my darling, I would have given you any- 
thing you asked. Don’t refuse me.” 

“Tt breaks my heart.” 

“Poor heart, poor heart!” she whis- 
pered softly with a sad, mocking smile. 
“It will mend, Cesar.” 

“You—you mean it?” 

“With all my heart and soul.” 

“Then, so be it.” 

She came to me and held out her arms. 
I clasped her in mine and we kissed each 
other. Then both of us sat down again and 
there was silence. Only once she spoke. 

“How soon shall we go?” she asked. 

“In about three weeks or a month, I 

suppose,” I answered. 

* "We were sitting silent when we heard 
“Hark!” she said. 


a step on the stairs. 
She rose quickly and 


“It’s Max’s step.” 


turned the lamp lower, then seated her-, 


self in shadow. “May I tell him about 
it now?” she asked. 


You 
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“Yes—if it must be so.” 

“Yes, it must.” She kissed her hand 
to me, saying, “Good by.” The door 
opened and Max von Sempach came in. 
Before he could greet me she began: 

“Max, what do you think brings the 
king here today?” 

Max professed himself at a loss. 

_ “He’s come about you,” she said. 
“We've been talking about you.” 

“Have you? What about me?” he 
asked, going up to her. She rose and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“The king is going to give our side a 
turn,” she said with a marvelous composure 
and even an appearance of gaiety. 

“What?” cried Max. “Are you going 
to send Wetter to Paris, sire?” 

“No,” said I; “not Wetter. He doesn’t 
want it now, and anyhow he’s not fit for 
it.” 

“He doesn’t want it! Oh, but he 
does!” 

“Max, you mustn’t contradict the king. 
But one of our people is to have it. 
Guess who it is?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know who it is, if it’s not 
Wetter.” 

“Tt’s you,” she said. “Isn’t it, sire?” 

“Tf he likes it,” said I. “Do you like 
it?” 

“Like it?” he exclaimed. “Oh, but I 
can’t believe it! Something of the sort 
has been the dream of my life.” 

“Tt is yours, if you will have it,” said I. 

“ And the dream of your life will come 
true,” she said. “Fancy that! I didn’t 
know it ever happened.” And she glanced 
at me. 

“Yes, the dream of his life shall come 
true,” said I. “You're very fit for it, 
and I’m very glad to give it to one of 
your side.” 

“The king belongs to no party,” said 
she. She paused and added, “And to no 
person. He stands apart and alone.” 

I hardly heeded Max’s profuse thanks 
and honest, open exultation. 

“Tt’s too good to be true,” said he. 

This has always seemed to me a strange 
little scene between us three. The ac- 
cepted conventions of emotion required 
that it should raise in me and in hera 
feeling of remorse ; for Max was so hon- 
est, so simple, so exclusively given over 
to gratitude. So far as I recollect, how- 


ever, I had no such feeling, and I do not 





















think that the countess differed from me 
in this respect. I was envious of him, 
not because he took her with him (for he 
did not take her love), but simply because 
he had got something he liked, was very 
pleased, and in a good temper with the 
world and himself. The dream of his 
life, as he declared impetuously, was ful- 
filled. The dream of ours was shattered. 
How were we to reproach ourselves on 
his account? It would have been the 
Quixotry of conscience. 

“T dare say you won’t like it so much 
as you think,” said I, with a childish 
desire to make him a little less comfort- 
able. 

“Oh, yes, I shall! And you'll like it, 
won't you?” He turned to his wife affec- 
tionately. 

“As if I should let you take it if I 
didn’t like it!” she answered, smiling. 
“Think how I shall show off before all my 
good countrywomen in Paris.” 

“T don’t know how to thank your 
majesty,” said Max. 

“T don’t want any thanks. I haven't 
done it for thanks. I thought you the 
best man.” 

“No, no,” he murmured; “I like to 
think it’s partly friendship for my wife 
and me. Everybody will say so.” 

I looked up with a little start. 

“T suppose they will,” said I. 

“Yes, you'll be handsomely abused.” 

“That’ll be rather funny,” I remarked 
almost unconsciously, as I looked across 
to the countess, smiling. 

“TI mean—you don’t mind my saying?” 
asked Max; and when I nodded, he went 
on: “They'll point out that you’re turning 
to our side the moment that the prince is 
dead. Yes, it will make a good deal of 
talk ; they'll call it the beginning of a new 
era.” 

“Perhaps they'll be right,” said she in 
a low voice. 

I rose to my feet. I recognized the 
truth in what Max said, and it seemed to 
add a touch of irony that the situation 


had lacked. Hammerfeldt himself, if he _ 


looked down from heaven (as Victoria 
picturesquely suggested), would be amused 
at the interpretation put on my action; 
it would suit his humor well to see the 
great sacrifice that I had made at the 
shrine of his teaching twisted into a 
repudiation of his views and a prompt 
defiance of the authority which he in life 
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had exercised. His partisans would be 
furious with me, they would say I flouted 
his memory; that would be strange to 
hear when the figure of the countess was 
still fresh before my eyes and the sound 
of her sobs rang yet in my ears. I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

“There are harder things to bear than 
a little abuse and a little gossip. I can’t 
help it if they don’t understand the 
grounds of my action.” 

“Tt’s so soon after the prince’s death,” 
said Max. 

“The thing could not be delayed; it 
had to be done at once,” said I. 

I moved towards her, to take my leave. 
She was standing close by her husband’s 
side; her face was still in shadow. 

“We shall have so much to do before 
we go,” she said, “that we can hope to 
see very little more of your majesty.” 

“Yes,” broke in Max, “we must go 
down and arrange everything on the 
estate; we’re going to be away for so 
long.” 

“Oh, but I shall hope to see you again. 
You must come and say good by to me. 
Now I must leave you.” 

“Good by, and again thank you,” she 
said. 

She came with me to the door, and 
down the stairs. Max walked in front 
and went on to open the door and see 
that my carriage was in readiness. For 
an instant I clasped her hand. 

“T shan’t see you again,” she whis- 
pered. “Good by, dear.” 

I left her standing on the lowest step, 
her head proudly erect and a smile on her 
lips. It was as she said, I did not see her 
again; for they went to the country the 
next day, and when Max came to take 
a formal leave of me, she excused herself 
on the score of indisposition. 

To complete the picture, I ought to 
describe the wrath of those who had 
formed Hammerfeldt’s entourage, the glee- 
ful satisfaction of the opposing party, the 
articles in the journals, the speculations, 
guesses, and assertions as to my reasons, 
temper, intention, and expressions. I 
should paint also my mother’s mingled 
annoyance and relief—vexation that I 
favored the liberals, and joy that the 
Countess von Sempach went to Paris; 
Victoria’s absolute bewilderment and in- 
effectual divings and fishings for anything 
that might throw light on so mysterious a 
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the horrible absurdity. And I loved you, 
and I love you. Isn’t it funny?” She 
laughed hysterically. “How funny we 
shall think it soon! When I come back 
from Paris. No, before then! We shall 
laugh about it!” She broke into sobs, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

“T shall never laugh about it,” I said. 

“Shan’t you?” she asked, looking up 
and gazing intently at me. Then she rose 
and came towards me. “No, I don’t 
think you will. Don’t, dear. But I don’t 
think you will. You won’t laugh about it, 
will you? You won’t laugh, Cesar?” 

I bent low and kissed her hand. I 
should have broken down had I tried to 
speak. As I raised my head from her 
hand she kissed my brow. Then she wiped 
her eyes, saying, 

“You'll send Max to Paris? 
promised me this embassy. You shall be 
good and great and independent, and all 
you say you mean to be and must be, 
afterwards. But you promised me this 
embassy. Well, I ask your promise of 
you. I ask it for Max.” 

“You would go away from me?” 

“Yes. I want to grow old away from 
you. I ask the embassy for Max.” 

I stood silent, wretched, undecided. 
She came near to me again. 

“Don’t refuse me, dear,” she said in a 
low, unsteady voice. “I don’t ask much 
of you; just to let me go and not to 
laugh. I shall never ask anything again 
of you. I have given you so much, and, 
my darling, I would have given you any- 
thing you asked. Don’t refuse me.” 

“Tt breaks my heart.” 

“Poor heart, poor heart!” she whis- 
pered softly with a sad, mocking smile. 
“It will mend, Ceesar.” 

“You—you mean it?” 

“With all my heart and soul.” 

“Then, so be it.” 

She came to me and held out her arms. 
I clasped her in mine and we kissed each 
other. Then both of us sat down again and 
there was silence. Only once she spoke. 

“How soon shall we go?” she asked. 

“In about three weeks or a month, I 
suppose,” I answered. 

We were sitting silent when we heard 
a step on the stairs. “Hark!” she said. 
“Tt’?s Max’s step.” She rose quickly and 


turned the lamp lower, then seated her-, 


self in shadow. “May I tell him about 
it now?” she asked. 


You 
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“Yes—if it must be so.” 

“Yes, it must.” She kissed her hand 
to me, saying, “Good by.” The door 
opened and Max von Sempach came in. 
Before he could greet me she began: 

“Max, what do you think brings the 
king here today?” 

Max professed himself at a loss. 

_ “He’s come about you,” she said. 
“We've been talking about you.” 

“Have you? What about me?” he 
asked, going up to her. She rose and 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“The king is going to give our side a 
turn,” she said with a marvelous composure 
and even an appearance of gaiety. 

“What?” cried Max. “Are you going 
to send Wetter to Paris, sire?” 

“No,” said I; “not Wetter. He doesn’t 
want it now, and anyhow he’s not fit for 
it.” 

“He doesn’t want it! 
does!” 

“Max, you mustn’t contradict the king. 
But one of our people is to have it. 
Guess who it is?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know who it is, if it’s not 
Wetter.” 

“Tt’s you,” she said. “Isn’t it, sire?” 

“Tf he likes it,” said I. “Do you like 
it?” 

“Like it?” he exclaimed. “Oh, but I 
can’t believe it! Something of the sort 
has been the dream of my life.” 

“Tt is yours, if you will have it,” said I. 

“ And the dream of your life will come 
true,” she said. “Fancy that! I didn’t 
know it ever happened.” And she glanced 
at me. 

“Yes, the dream of his life shall come 
true,” said I. “You're very fit for it, 
and I’m very glad to give it to one of 
your side.” 

“The king belongs to no party,” said 
she. She paused and added, “And to no 
person. He stands apart and alone.” 

I hardly heeded Max’s profuse thanks 
and honest, open exultation. 

“Tt’s too good to be true,” said he. 

This has always seemed to me a strange 
little scene between us three. The ac- 
cepted conventions of emotion required 
that it should raise in me and in hera 
feeling of remorse ; for Max was so hon- 
est, so simple, so exclusively given over 
to gratitude. So far as I recollect, how- 
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ever, I had no such feeling, and I do not 























think that the countess differed from me 
in this respect. I was envious of him, 
not because he took her with him (for he 
did not take her love), but simply because 
he had got something he liked, was very 
pleased, and in a good temper with the 
world and himself. The dream of his 
life, as he declared impetuously, was ful- 
filled. The dream of ours was shattered. 
How were we to reproach ourselves on 
his account? It would have been the 
Quixotry of conscience. 

“T dare say you won’t like it so much 
as you think,” said I, with a childish 
desire to make him a little less comfort- 
able. 

“Oh, yes, I shall! And you'll like it, 
won't you?” He turned to his wife affec- 
tionately. 

“As if I should let you take it if I 
didn’t like it!” she answered, smiling. 
“Think how I shall show off before all my 
good countrywomen in Paris.” 

“T don’t know how to thank your 
majesty,” said Max. 

“T don’t want any thanks. I haven’t 
done it for thanks. I thought you the 
best man.” 

“No, no,” he murmured; “I like to 
think it’s partly friendship for my wife 
and me. Everybody will say so.” 

I looked up with a little start. 

“T suppose they will,” said I. 

“Yes, you'll be handsomely abused.” 

“That'll be rather funny,” I remarked 
almost unconsciously, as I looked across 
to the countess, smiling. 

“TI mean—you don’t mind my saying?” 
asked Max; and when I nodded, he went 
on: “They'll point out that you’re turning 
to our side the moment that the prince is 
dead. Yes, it will make a good deal of 
talk ; they'll call it the beginning of a new 
era.” 

“Perhaps they'll be right,” said she in 
a low voice. 

I rose to my feet. I recognized the 
truth in what Max said, and it seemed to 
add a touch of irony that the situation 
had lacked. Hammerfeldt himself, if he 
looked down from heaven (as Victoria 
picturesquely suggested), would be amused 
at the interpretation put on my action; 
it would suit his humor well to see the 
great sacrifice that I had made at the 
shrine of his teaching twisted into a 
repudiation of his views and a prompt 
defiance of the authority which he in life 
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had exercised. His partisans would be 
furious with me, they would say I flouted 
his memory; that would be strange to 
hear when the figure of the countess was 
still fresh before my eyes and the sound 
of her sobs rang yet in my ears. I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

“There are harder things to bear than 
a little abuse and a little gossip. I can’t 
help it if they don’t understand the 
grounds of my action.” 

“It’s so soon after the prince’s death,” 
said Max. 

“The thing could not be delayed; it 
had to be done at once,” said I. 

I moved towards her, to take my leave. 
She was standing close by her husband’s 
side; her face was still in shadow. 

“We shall have so much to do before 
we go,” she said, “that we can hope to 
see very little more of your majesty.” 

“Yes,” broke in Max, “we must go 
down and arrange everything on the 
estate; we’re going to be away for so 
long.” 

“Oh, but I shall hope to see you again. 
You must come and say good by to me. 
Now I must leave you.” 

“Good by, and again thank you,” she 
said. 

She came with me to the door, and 
down the stairs. Max walked in front 
and went on to open the door and see 
that my carriage was in readiness. For 
an instant I clasped her hand. 

“T shan’t see you again,” she whis- 
pered. “Good by, dear.” 

I left her standing on the lowest step, 
her head proudly erect and a smile on her 
lips. It was as she said, I did not see her 
again; for they went to the country the 
next day, and when Max came to take 
a formal leave of me, she excused herself 
on the score of indisposition. 

To complete the picture, I ought to 
describe the wrath of those who had 
formed Hammerfeldt’s entourage, the glee- 
ful satisfaction of the opposing party, the 
articles in the journals, the speculations, 


_guesses, and assertions as to my reasons, 


temper, intention, and expressions. I 
should paint also my mother’s mingled 
annoyance and relief—vexation that I 
favored the liberals, and joy that the 
Countess von Sempach went to Paris; 
Victoria’s absolute bewilderment and in- 
effectual divings and fishings for anything 
that might throw light on so mysterious a 
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matter; William Adolphus’ intense self 
complacency in my following of his advice, 
accompanied by a patronizing rebuke for 
my having thought it necessary to “do it 
so abruptly.” 

All these good people, as they acted 
their little parts and filled their own 
corners of the stage, had their own ideas 
of the meaning of the play, and their own 
estimate of the importance of the charac- 
ters. They all fitted into their places in 
my conception of it, so that not one was 
superfluous, all were needed and all worked 
in unconsciousness to heighten the irony, 
to point the comedy, and to frame the 
tragedy in its most effective, most incon- 
gruous setting. For in this real life the 
stage manager takes no pains to have all 
things in harmony, nor to lead us through 
gradual and well attempered emotions to 
the climax of exalted feeling, nor to 
banish from our sight all that jars and 
clashes with the pathos of the piece. 
Rather he works by contrasts, by strange 
juxtapositions, by surprises, careless how 
many of the audience follow his mind, not 
heeding dissatisfaction or pleasure, reck- 
ing nothing whether we applaud or damn 
his piece. 

Well, here was I, Augustin, twenty 
years of age, and determined to reign 
alone. And my countess was gone to 
Paris. Did you look down from heaven, 
old Hammerfeldt? Victoria thought you 
did. Well, then, was not the boy’s work 
absurdly, extravagantly, bravely done? 


XIV. 


DurRING the months that followed the 
departure of the Sempachs I engaged 
myself busily in public affairs in the en- 
deavor to gain better acquaintance with 
the difficult trade which was mine. I do 
not throw off impressions lightly, and I 
was disinclined for gaiety or for more 
society than the obligations of my posi- 
tions demanded. My mother appreved 
of my zeal; a convinced partisan, she 
enjoyed that happy confidence in her own 
views which makes people certain that 
everybody can study their opinions only 
to embrace them, that attention is the 
sole preliminary to conversion. I will not 
speak further of this matter here than to 
say that I was doomed to disappoint 
Princess Heinrich in this respect. I am 
glad of it. The world moves, and although 
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it is very difficult for persons so artificially 
situated as I have been to move with it, 
yet we can and must move after it, lum- 
bering along in its wake more or less 
slowly and awkwardly. We hold on this 
tenure; if we do not perform it—well, we 
end in country houses in England. 

It was, I suppose, owing to these occu- 
pations that I failed to notice the relations 
between Victoria and her husband until 
they had reached a rather acute crisis. 
Hither from a desire to reinforce the 
number of my guardian angels or merely 
because they found themselves very com- 
fortable, the pair had taken up a practi- 
cally permanent residence with me. I 
was very glad to have them, and assigned 
them a handsome set of apartments quite 
at the other end of the house. Here 
they lived in considerable splendor, seeing 
a great deal of company and assuming 
the position of social leaders. Victoria 
at least was admirably suited to play such 
a part, and I certainly did not grudge it 
to her; for my mother I cannot speak so 
confidently. 

William Adolphus, having abandoned 
his military pursuits, led an idle, lounging 
life. In consequence he grew indolent, 
and as he grew indolent, his stoutness 
increased. I mention this personal detail 
merely because I believe that it had a 
considerable influence on Victoria’s feel- 
ings towards him. Her varied nature 
included a vivid streak of the romantic, 
and with every expansion in his belt and 
every multiplication of the folds of his 
chin William Adolphus came to satisfy 
this instinct in her less and less.. She 
sought other interests, she contrived to 
combine very dexterously the femme in- 
comprise with the leader of fashion; she 
posed as a patron of letters and the arts, 
indulging in intellectual flirtations with 
professors and other learned folk. There 
was no harm in this, and William Adolphus 
would not have been in the smallest 
degree disturbed by it. He had all the 
self confidence given by a complete want 
of imagination. Unhappily, however, she 
began to treat him with something very 
like contempt, allowed him to perceive 
that his company did not satisfy her 
spiritual and mental requirements, and 
showed herself more than willing that he 
should choose his own associates and 
dispose of his own time. He was not 
resentful; he confessed that his wife’s 
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friends bored him, and availed himself 
amply and good naturedly of the liberty 
which her expressed preferences afforded 


him. He devoted himself to his sport, 
his dogs, and his horses; this was all very 
well. He also became a noted patron of 
the lighter forms of the drama; this, for 
reasons that I shall indicate directly, was 
not quite so well. Out of this last taste 
of William Adolphus’ came the strained 
relations between his wife and himself, to 
which I have referred. 

Among those who have crossed my 
path, few have stamped themselves more 
clearly on my memory than Coralie Man- 
soni; she was by no means so great a 
force in my life as was the Countess von 
Sempach, but she remains a singularly 
vivid image before my eyes. Born heaven 
knew where and of parents whom I doubt 
whether she herself could name, seeming 
to hail from the borderland of Italy and 
France, a daughter of the Riviera, she 
had strayed and tumbled through a youth 
of which she would speak in moments of 
expansion; I, however, need say nothing 
of it. When I saw her first, she was 
playing a small part in a light opera at 
Forstadt; a few weeks later she had 
assumed leading réles and was the idol of 
the young men. She was then about 
twenty three, tall, dark, of full figure, 
doomed to a brevity of beauty, but at the 
moment magnificence itself. Every in- 
tellectual gift she appeared to lack, 
except a strangely persistent resolution 
of purpose and an admirably lucid con- 
ception of her own interest. She was not 
in the least brilliant or even amusing in 
general conversation. She worshiped her 
own beauty; she owed to it all she was, 
and paid the debt with a defiant assertion 
of its supremacy. None could contradict 
her. She was very lazy as regards physical 
exertion, extremely fond of eating and 
drinking, a careful manager of her money. 
All this sounds and was very unattractive ; 
on the other side of the account may be 
put a certain simplicity, an indolent kind- 
ness, a desire to make folks comfortable, 
and (what I liked most) a mental honesty 
which caused her to assess both herself 
and other people with a nearness to her 
and their real value that was at times 
absolutely startling; it seemed as though 
a person, otherwise neither clever nor of 
signally high character, had been gifted 
with a clairvoyance which allowed her to 
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read hearts, and a relentless fine sincerity 
that forced her to declare what she read 
to all who cared to listen to her. What- 
ever she did or did not in that queer life 
of hers, she never flattered man or woman, 
and fashioned no false images of herself. 

William Adolphus made her the rage; 
so strangely things fall out. He went 
five nights running to see her. Next week 
came a new piece, with Coralie in the 
chief part. My brother in law had sent 
for her to his box; he was a prince, a 
great man, exalted, of what seemed 
boundless wealth. Coralie was languidly 
polite; William Adolphus’ broad face must 
have worn a luxurious smile. He did 
Coralie the honor of calling on her at her 
pretty villa, where she lived with her aunt 
in law (oddly selected relationship), Mme. 
Briande. He was received with ac- 
quiescence ; enthusiasm was not among 
Coralie’s accomplishments. However, she 
lazily drawled out the opinion that mon- 
seigneur was bon enfant. William Adolphus 
mounted into the seventh heaven. He 
came home and did not tell his wife where 
he had been; this silence was significant; 
as a rule, if he but visited the tailor or 
had his hair cut, he told everybody all 
about it—he had really no idea that some 
things were uninteresting; I do not mean 
to say that this trait constitutes exactly 
a peculiarity. 

My brother in law and I were very 
good friends. He proposed that I should 
accompany him to the theater, and after- 
wards be his guest; for he was to enter- 
tain Coralie at supper. 

“But where?” I asked, with a smile. 

“There is an excellent restaurant where 
I have a private room,” he confessed. 

“ And they don’t know you?” 

“Of course they know me.” 

“T mean, where they would be willing 
to know neither me nor you?” 

“Oh, I see! That’s all right.” 

So I went with William Adolphus. 
Several men whom I knew were present, 
among them Wetter and M. le Vicomte de 
Varvilliers, second secretary of the French 
embassy and a mirror of fashion. We 
were quite informal. Varvilliers sat on 
my left and employed himself in giving 
me an account of my right hand neighbor, 
Coralie. I listened absently, for the sight 
of Wetter had stirred other thoughts in my 
mind. I had not yet spoken to Coralie; 
my brother in law monopolized her. 
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“T ought to speak to her, I suppose?” 
I said to Varvilliers at last. 

“A thousand pardons for engrossing 
your majesty!” he cried. “Yes, I think 
you should.” 

William Adolphus’ voice flowed on in 
the account of a match between one of 
his horses and one of somebody else’s. I 
turned to follow Varvillier’s advice;.rather 
to my surprise, I found Coralie’s eyes 
fixed on me with an appearance of faint 
amusement. She began to address me 
without waiting for me to say anything. 

“Why do you listen to what Varvilliers 
says about me instead of finding out 
about me for yourself?” she asked. 

“How do you know he talked of you, 
mademoiselle? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders and re- 
turned to her salad. William Adolphus 
asked her a question; she nodded without 
looking up from the salad. I began to 
eat my salad. 

“Tt’s a good salad,” I observed after a 
few mouthfuls. 

“Very,” said Coralie; she turned her 
great eyes on me. “And, mon Dieu, 
what a rare thing!” she added with a 
sigh. - 

Probably she would expect a touch of 
gallantry. 

“The perfection of anything is rare,” 
said I, looking pointedly in her face. She 
put up her hand, lightly fingered the curls 
on her forehead, smiled at me, and turned 
again to her salad. I laughed. She 
looked up again quickly. 

“You laugh at me?” she asked, not 
resentfully, but with an air of frank 
inquiry. 

“No, at the human race, mademoiselle. 
It is we, not you, who excite laughter.” 

She regarded me with apparent curiosity 
and gradually began to smile. “ Why?” 
she asked, just showing her level white 
teeth. 

“You haven’t learned yet?” 

William Adolphus began to speak to 
her. You would have sworn she had a 
deaf ear that side. She had finished her 
salad and sat turned towards me. If a 
very white shoulder could at all console 
my brother in law, he had an admirable 
view of one. Apparently he was not con- 
tent; he pushed his chair back with a 
noise and called to me: 
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“Shall we smoke? I have eaten 
enough.” ; 

“With all my heart,” I answered. 

“In fact, he has eaten too much,” 
observed Coralie, by no means in an 
“aside.” “He and I—we both eat too 
much. He is fat already. I shall be.” 

“You are talkative tonight, mademoi- 
selle,” said Varvilliers, who was offering 
her a cigarette. 

“TI believe there is tonight some one 
worth talking to,” she retorted. 

“ Alas, and not last night,” he cried, in 
affected despair. 

I, however, thinking that it would ill 
become me to eat my brother in law’s 
supper and then spoil his sport, bowed to 
the lady and crossed over to where Wetter 
was standing. Near him was a group of 
young men laughing and talking with 
Mme. Briande; he seemed to pay little 
heed to their chatter. Varvilliers followed 
me, and William Adolphus sat down by 
Coralie. But I had not been talking to 
Wetter more than two minutes when the 
lady rose, left my brother in law, and 
came to join our group. She took her 
stand close by me. Half attracted and 
half repelled by her, young enough still 
to be shy, I was much embarrassed; the 
other men were smiling—I must except 
William Adolphus—and Varvilliers whis- 
pered to me: 

“ Les beaux yeux de votre couronne, sire.” 

Coralie overheard his warning; she was 
not in the least put out. 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” she said to 
Varvilliers. “The king is not a fool; he 
does not suppose that people forget what 
he is.” 

“You've judged him ona short acquaint- 
ance,” said Varvilliers, rather vexed. 

“Tt’s my way; and why shouldn’t I give 
my opinion?” 

“You had better not ask for your 
character, I think, vicomte,” Wetter said, 
with a laugh. 

“Heavens, no!” cried he. “Come, I 
see monseigneur all alone.” 

“You are right,” said Coralie. “Go and 
talk to him. The king and I will talk.” 

They went off, Wetter laughing, Var- 
villiers still a little ruffled by his encounter. 
Coralie passed her arm through mine and 
led me to a sofa. I had recovered my 
composure, was interested and amused. 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE SCENE OF GENERAL OTIS’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST AGUINALDO DURING FEBRUARY AND 
: MARCH, 1899. 


TODAY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY OSCAR K. DAVIS.* 7 


THE UNFORTUNATE MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN AMERICAN AND FILIPINO THAT HAS COST 
SEVERAL HUNDRED LIVES—THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN THE EASTERN ISLANDS, 
AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES FOR CIVILIZATION AND FOR COMMERCE, 


OWN in the corner of the orchard orchard had neglected this tree for a 
where the sun shone warmest and long time, but the boy who worked for 

the rain was gentlest stood a tree sepa- them had been taking special note of the 
rated by unusual distances from its fine quality of its fruit. The fruit grew 
nearest fellows. The owners of the far up the tree and was difficult to ob- 











CORREGIDOR, THE FORTIFIED ISLAND THAT STANDS AT THE ENTRANCE TO MANILA BAY. CORREGIDOR 
WAS CAPTURED BY DEWEY ON MAY 3, 1898. 


*Mr. Davis is qualified to write of men and events in the Philippines by his presence there during six months of last 
jae as the correspondent of the New York Svz. He has recently returned to the Philippines after a brief visit to the 
nited States. 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER ON GUARD OVER A CAPTURED SPANISH POST NEAR THE 


tain. One day, as the boy was 
struggling to get a particularly 
fine specimen for himself, a 
strange man came along the 
road and stopped to watch him. 
The fruit was beyond the boy’s 
reach and he could not get it. 
The man sympathized with the 
boy and said: 

“ Wait a minute, bub; T’ll help 
you get it.” 

He boosted the boy along up 
the tree, afid as he did so he 
had opportunity to observe how 
fine the fruit was. Just as the 
boy was about to reach it, 
the man said: 

“On second thought, bub, I 
think [ll take it for myself ;” 
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and he reached out and got 
it. 

Now the boy was unhappy. 
and as he came down the tree 
he scratched the man’s face 
and kicked him on the shins, 
But the man, who was a big fel- 
low, merely spanked the boy 
and went on down the road 
with the fruit. 

From the Filipino point of 
view, that is about the situation 
of Aguinaldo and his followers 
with reference to the Ameri- 
cans. They actually thought, 
or have thought for some time, 
that they would be able to main- 
tain their own independence. 
At the beginning of their last 
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rebellion against Spain, 
those of them who thought 
that they could win their 
independence unaided were 

very few, if indeed there f 


were any. It was not until fe ee a oe 
after they had received poe 


substantial aid from the 
Americans that their 
efforts took the form which 
has finally led them into 
open conflict with the 
United States. It is always 
easy in the light of after 
events to say what should 
have been done at any 
given crisis. It is the 
old hindsight and foresight 
question over again. That 
is quite true of the situa- 
tion now in the Philippines. 
Aguinaldo was taken to 
Manila with the under- 
standing that he was to be 
subservient to American : — 
control. With that under- ON MANILA BAY—THE CASCOS THAT CARRY GOODS AND MEN BETWEEN 
standing it was wise on ae sae Se 
| the part of the Amer- 
\ icans to take him there, because he one consolidated insurrectionary party, 
could become the responsible head of whereas without him there would be 
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a dozen or more bands of rebels not 
responsible to any one, and with which the 
Americans would be unable to deal. In 
some manner, through the indifference of 
the Americans or their lack of foresight, 
or more probably through the unsettled 
condition of public opinion at home, which 
did not render it possible to take a de- 
cided stand one way or the other in the 
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were at fault in permitting Aguinaldo te 
get away from them. Aguinaldo is un- 
fortunate in not being able to understand 
the Americans, and he is foolish for having 
rejected the plain truth when it was 
plainly told to him. 

Here in the United States the persons 
who are not especially familiar with the 
history of the Filipino efforts for better 
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Philippines, Aguinaldo was permitted to 
get entirely beyond this condition of sub- 
serviency to American control. He is 
rather a crafty young man, and as he saw 
that he was getting away from the posi- 
tion of dependence upon the Americans, 
his own ambitions and his own belief in 
the possibility of their fulfilment grew. 
There are elements of blame to both sides 
for the present conflict. The Americans 


government, are inclined to give Aguin- 
aldo and his people very small credit for 
what they have done and to overlook 
entirely their just claim. The Filipinos 
are unquestionably entitled to a great 
deal from the United States. In the mere 
matter of the work that they did for the 
American troops last summer, they earned 
serious consideration, if in no other 
way. They chased the Spaniards back 
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A BARRIOADE ON THE ROAD FROM MANILA TO POLO, 
BY WHICH SOME OF OTIS’ TROOPS ADVANCED 
IN MARCH. 














A HOUSE ON THE OUTER LINE OF INTRENCHMENTS 
IN THE SUBURBS OF MANILA, USED AS 
A BLOCKHOUSE. 
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over twenty miles of tougher country 
than that over which they have just been 
chased themselves by our troops. We 
should have had all this to do if it had not 
been for Aguinaldo and his men. . It would 
have cost us time and men and money. 
Entirely aside, however, from the sub- 
stantial fact of their physical assistance, 
the Filipinos are entitled to some sort of 
recognition from the United States. Thev 
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are’ not a foolish people, -nor are they 
savages. They are capable of decided 
advancement. The difference which edu- 
cation makes with them is astonishing. 
Some of the more prominent among them 
are men of solid ability. They are capable 
of taking a large share in their own 
government, and with proper encourage- 
ment they will demonstrate their ability 
to increase that share. 
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Qn the other hand, the United States 
will find it extremely difficult to govern 
the Philippines without the aid of natives. 
We are unaccustomed to and ignorant of 
their languages, their ways, their habits, 
their desires, their traditions. More 
than all, we not only are unfamiliar now 
with their real character, but we shall 
continue to be unfamiliar with it for a 
great many years, for the simple reason 
that the Filipinos are orientals. The man 
is yet to come who will make a sure and 
certain analysis of oriental character. It 
is impossible to judge with certainty, from 
what the Filipinos have done, what they 
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. general way. 

For this reason, it is practically im- 
possible for any man to say prophetically 
| from the results of the fighting at Manila 
in the last few weeks, how long Aguinaldo 
will continue in rebellion against the 

Americans, or what sort of a fight he will 








will do, except in outline and in the most 





TONDO, A NATIVE SUBURB OF MANILA, NORTH OF 
THE CITY, THE SCENE OF ONE OF THE FIRST 
FIGHTS WITH AGUINALDO’S TROOPS. 


make. When I left Manila—about the 
beginning of this year—there was a wide 
difference of opinion among the army men 
as to the probability of a conflict with the 
insurgents. Some of the general officers 
were satisfied that there would be no 
fighting; others were certain that there 
would be. The same difference of opinion 
existed among the staff officers. Major 
Bell, the chief of the office of military 
information, who had had the’ principal 
hand in what negotiations had been eon- 
ducted with Aguinaldo and the Filipinos, 
and who probably was the best informed 




















THE STATION AT CALOOCAN, ON THE MANILA AND DAGUPAN RAILROAD, CAPTURED BY THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 10, 1899. 
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AGUINALDO AND HIS STAFF AT PACO, NEAR MANILA, BEFORE HIS ATTACK ON THE 
AMERICAN ARMY. 


man as to the real belief of the 
Filipinos, was satisfied that we 
should have to fight. Other officers 
who had given a great deal of at- 
tention to the subject were dia- 
metrically opposed to Major Bell. 

On the night of February 4, 
when the fight began, a captain 
and a lieutenant of the Colorado 
regiment made a bet about the 
matter. 
would be a fight, and the lieu- 
tenant declared that there would 
not be. The captain won in five 
minutes, although he had not ex- 
pected to win for more than that 
number of days. 

With western people it would 
be easy to determine what the 
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The captain said there . 
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outcome of all this would be. The 
average European or American 
knows when he is whipped—if he 
has been whipped hard enough. 
But these Filipinos have had the 
notion that they could whip the 
Americans. It has been their 
misfortune that they have been 
unable to understand or to com- 
prehend the American character 
or American treatment of them. 
Their education has been simply 
an education of Spanish oppres- 
sion and duplicity. Apparently 
the ignorant among them did not 
know what it meant to be treated 
as human beings after the manner 
of the Americans. Tobe permitted 
to walk along 
the street and 
crowd the side- 
walk without 
having some 
American knock 
them off for get- 
ting in his way, 
surprised and 
puzzled them. 
When a Spaniard 
in Manila, who 
struck a Filipino 
in the face be- 
cause the Fili- 
pino was in his 
way on the 
street, was ar- 
rested and pun- 
ished, the Fili- 
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pino could scarcely be- 
lieve his senses. 

They have mistaken 
American complaisance 
for timidity. They ac- 
tually thought we were 
afraid of them. There 
was one unfortunate oc- 
casion when in the at- 
tack upon the Spanish 
garrison of Manila some 
of our troops did not be- 
have well under fire, and 
some Filipinos saw it. 
The colonel who was in 
command of the Filipinos 
said to me afterward: 

“Your men won’t fight. 
I saw them run away.” 

I told the colonel to 
make no mistake about 








that matter, because it 
would probably be a very 
costly one for him if he 
made it. Well, he has found out since. 

I was at Malolos in October, with an- 
other American civilian, when this whole 
subject of the Filipino relations with the 
United States was gone over. The Filipi- 
nos demanded to know from us what they 
had demanded to know from every Amer- 
ican who went to see them — what the 
United States was going to do. It was 
impossible to say at that time. We told 
Aguinaldo plainly, however, that if the 
determination in the United States finally 
was to annex the Philippine Islands, they 





AN INSURGENT BARRICADE AND INTRENCHMENT NEAR CALOOCAN. 


would be annexed, regardless of the 
wishes or the opposition of the Filipinos, 
and that if he desired to obtain for him- 
self the largest share in the government 
of those islands, and for his people the 
largest measure of home rule, he had bet- 
ter drop his attitude of opposition to the 
Americans at once and develop a concili- 
atory spirit. Perhaps now he is begin- 
ning to believe it. 

Aguinaldo has a very remarkable 
power over the people. He has great 
personal magnetism, and the Tagals, at 
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ON SENTRY DUTY — AN AMERICAN SOLDIER GUARDING AMMUNITION ON THE QUAY BESIDE THE PASIG 


IN MANILA. 








least, worshiped him. He has had asso- 
ciated with him some very clever and in- 
telligent men. Cayatano Arellano, who 
was his secretary of state, was reputed 
to be the ablest man in the Philippine 
Islands; and this estimate of him was 
made by Spaniards as well as Filipinos, 
and by Englishmen as well as Spaniards. 
The two Genatos, Legarda, Tavera, de la 
Rama, Araneta, are clever men. Pedro 
Paterno, the president of the congress, 
was the only one of them all, however, 
who could understand at all the political 
situation in the United States. In fact, 
he was about the only politician in the 
Aguinaldo party. 

The man on whom Aguinaldo relied 
most for advice and counsel was Mabini, 
whe it happened was not a member of the 
first cabinet. Mabini has always been 
very much opposed to the Americans. He 
has been one of the stoutest adherents 
of the belief that the Filipinos were 
strong enough to stand by themselves. In 
December, he succeeded in creating a 
cabinet crisis by influencing Aguinaldo to 
adopt a policy almost diametrically in 
opposition to a policy which he, as presi- 
dent, and in company with the council, 
had approved only a few days before. 

Young Sandico is one of the most in- 
telligent of the Filipino leaders. For 
«a long time last summer, until he was 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER POSTED AS A SENTRY AT 
THE BRITISH CONSULATE IN MANILA. 


discouraged as to the prospect of its 
ever coming to pass, he was openly in 
favor of the annexation of the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. He was 
one of the most _ insistent 
advisers of Aguinaldo that the 
Filipinos were not able to main- 
tain themselves independently. 
He told Aguinaldo repeatedly 
that they would be the victims 
of the ambitions of all Europe. 
In the fall, however, he grew 
discouraged about annexation 
to the United States and was 
inclined to turn toward Japan 
or some other power. 

Another man who had a great 
deal of influence with Aguinaldo 
was Buencamino, an old blather- 
skite, who was always pro- 
fessing the warmest love and 
admiration for the Americans, 
and who always had a knife up 
his sleeve for them. 

It was the common experi- 
ence of the Americans who 
met the leaders of the Fili- 


WANTED, A GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT FOR THE PHILIPPINES--A  pinos to be taken with them. 
SAMPLE OF THE MUDDY HIGHWAYS OUTSIDE OF MANILA. The Filipinos have a great deal 
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GRAVES OF THE ASTOR BATTERY MEN KILLED IN THE ACTION BEFORE MANILA, AUGUST 13, 1898. 


of the Spanish polish of manner. They 
are suave, pleasant, smooth spoken, agree- 
able, and polite. As ageneral thing, their 
manners are very winning. Aguinaldo him- 
self isa polite and pleasant young man. He 
is also diplomatic. He is not a talkative 











man, and almost never gives a decision 
on any question submitted to him at once. 
He will listen very closely to what is said 
to him, but it is always “Come some 
other time” for the answer. 

If Americans are inclined to be pro- 
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voked with him because he 
took advantage of their aid to 
struggle for independence, or 
because, he has. been inspired 
to a great. extent by. personal 
ambition, let them stop and 
consider for a few moments 
how many Americans there 
have been who, with the 
strength behind them which he 
thought he had behind him 
with their people behind them 
as his people certainly have 
been behind him, and with 
such a chance for their people 
as he. believed he had for his 
—how many Americans have 
there been great enough to 
put that all aside from pure 
patriotism, a patriotism which 
would certainly be opposed 
by the great majority of their 
own people, and which would 
make them reviled and hated 
for traitors? Not many Amer- 
icans have been great enough to pursue 
a course different from that which this 
Filipino has taken. 

The Americans who have been at all 
well acquainted with Aguinaldo have been 
convinced that in spite of his personal 
ambition he had the welfare of his people 
at heart. They were convinced also that 
he is honest, although he is not particu- 
larly sharp or astute as a politician. It 
“is his misfortune that he has had no exper- 
ience with men and affairs outside of his 
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IN CAMP DEWEY—ONE OF THE ASTOR BATTERY’S THREE 
INCH GUNS. 


own country. He has recognized his own 
limitations, and the very realization of his 
own weakness has undoubtedly been 
responsible for his apparent indecision 
and vacillation in some cases, and for 
many unwise actions. Mabini, his most 
trusted adviser, is a strong man—the 
strongest man personally in the Filipino 
party; and his influence has undoubtedly 
led Aguinaldo into serious mistakes. 

On the American side, the campaign in 
the Philippines has been handled ad- 
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mirably as far as the fighting is con- 
cerned, and will be as long as Admiral 
Dewey and General Otis are directing it. 
Everybody knows, of course, the kind of 
man Dewey is—alert, decisive, resource- 
ful, and fearless. General Otis is a 
strong man also, and a good soldier. His 
military dispositions have been excellent. 
He is not as quick a man as Admiral 
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A CAPTURED SPANISH GUN USED BY THE FILIPINOS. 
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Dewey; his mental 
processes are a 
little slower, and 
he takes more 
time in reaching 
his conclusions. 
But he covers the 
ground very thor- 
oughly and is 
very sure. He 
may be relied 
upon to make no 
false moves. He 
may not make 
many moves, but 
when he does, the 
opposition will be 
overcome. 

Of the division 
commanders, Mac- 
Arthur and Law- 
ton are both 
very strong, ac- 
tive men. Army 
say that they are the best two officers 
for that sort of work in the army. 
More than anything else, of course, the 
unbroken success attending the American 
campaign speaks in praise of its man- 
agement. The country is extremely diffi- 
cult, and the climate at this season of the 
year is very trying. It is very hot and 
dry, and the men suffer a great deal. The 





AN INSURGENT BARRICADE, WITH AN OLD SPANISH GUN, ON THE RAILWAY (THE MANILA & DAGUPAN 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON GUARD IN FORT MALATE AFTER ITS CAPTURE FROM THE SPANIARDS. 


rainy season will come on in June, and it 
is probable that if the insurgents have 
not come in by that time, our campaign 
will be suspended, at least in its most 
active features. 

When the fighting with the insurgents 
is all over, there is no doubt whatever 
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PHILIPPINES. 


that the islands will prove vastly valuable 
to the Americans. There are a great 
many very promising openings for the in- 
vestment of capital there. The Spaniards 
have never done anything toward the 
real development of the archipelago. 
They have made a forced business center 














CASCOS, OR MANILA LIGHTERS, ON THE 


PASIG RIVER, CARRYING AMERICAN TROOPS (THE FIRST 
CALIFORNIA) TO THE TRANSPORT ON WHICH THEY SAILED FOR ILOILO (JANUARY 3, 1899). 
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out of the port of Manila. Iloilo, in the 
island of Panay, will probably become a 
very important place, as it is practically 
the center of the great hemp and sugar 
industries, which are the natural indus- 
tries of the islands, and which are capable 
of tremendous development. Thousands 
and thousands of acres of unoccupied land 
in southern Luzon and in Panay can be 
put into hemp estates, and the products 
will naturally go to Iloilo for shipment. 
Nothing has ever been done with the 
enormously valuable timber resources of 
the Philippines. Nearly every island is 
covered in a large proportion with forests, 
which are filled with a great many varie- 
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trained in the collection of taxes, and as 
a result a considerable percentage of the 
duties, both export and import, was lost 
to the government. Not a cent was 
taken at any of the other ports of the 
islands, and the great business of Iloilo 
made no return whatever. Cebu and 
Zamboanga were practically free ports. 
The internal revenues were almost en- 
tirely neglected. Under the Spanish, 
every person in the islands paid a sort of 
poll tax, called the cedula personal. No 
effort whatever was made to collect such 
a tax by the Americans. 

Yet, with all these adverse conditions, 


_the amount that was collected paid all 








SPANISH PRISONERS QUARTERED IN THE OLD WALLED CITY RECEIVING THEIR RATIONS. 


ties of hard and valuable wood. It may 
be necessary in getting out this wood to 
resort to the methods in use in India in 
the employment of elephants, but there 
is no question that capital will find a 
good return from such an investment. 
Nothing adequate is known of the mineral 
possibilities of the islands, but what is 
known is enough to make it worth while 
to investigate thoroughly. 

With the situation what it was last 
fall, the islands were paying for them- 
selves under the Americans, barring, of 
course, the enormous expense of main- 
taining our large army there. At that 
time we were collecting revenue only in 
the city and port of Manila. Our custom- 
house was in the hands of soldiers, un- 


the expenses of our administration, ex- 
cept the support of our large army; paid 
for the support of all the Spanish pris- 
oners; paid very largely for the transpor- 
tation of supplies and men for our own 
army; paid for the cleaning up of Manila, 
and for keeping it clean, and left a profit 
of over $215,000, silver, a month. - Now, 
When the conditions down there are set- 
tled and our army of occupation is re- 
duced to a normal strength, and when we 
collect customs at all the ports, with 
skilled men to handle the business, so 
that leakage and fraud are reduced to 
a minimum, the islands will pay for their 
administration and support our army. 
The Philippines are not likely to be a 
charge upon the American taxpayer. 
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THE ILES DU SALUT, THE FRENCH CONVICT STATION OFF THE COAST OF GUIANA, NEAR CAYENNE, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DREYFUS. 
BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 


THE FACTS OF THE GREAT SCANDAL THAT HAS RENT FRANCE ASUNDER-—-HOW THE ILLEGAL 
CONVICTION OF A CAPTAIN OF ARTILLERY HAS DEVELOPED INTO A VAST AND COMPLICATED 
TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE THAT HAS MADE THE CIVILIZED WORLD WONDER. 


F' MR nearly a century of French history, lished them—the magistrature and the 
with its tragical and often enig- army. A _ prisoner brought before a 
matical vicissitudes, two institutions have French judge is considered to be guilty 
heen left practically as Napoleon estab- until he offers adequate proof of his 











ALFRED DREYFUS IN HIS PRISON HUT ON THE ILE DU DIABLE, 


Drawn from a detailed description given to the Cayenne correspondent of the London “Daily Telegraph,” by M. Darius, 
Procureur Général of French Guiana, who inierrogates the prisoner according to instructions 
received from the Cour de Cassation sitting in Paris. 
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CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS, OF THE FOURTEENTH ARTILLERY. 


From a photograph taken before his degradation. 


innocence. He is completely at the mercy 
of the examining magistrate; no counsel 
is allowed him until the day of his trial. 
The Revolution was conceived and exe- 
cuted in the cause of justice, liberty, 
and equality. Yet this anachronism 
exists. | Frenchmen have a blind and 
pitiable faith in their judges and in 
the laws they are supposed to execute. 
A similar faith, 
only more naive 





courts, are infallible; to 
suppose that they can 
make mistakes is heresy; 
to accuse them of crime 
is treason. 

Within the last four 
years this fetichism has 
brought the French people 
to a ridiculous position 
in the eyes of the civil- 
ized world, and their army, 
their magistrature, and 
even the government of 
the republic into the ut- 
most contempt of all in- 
telligent persons. This 
humiliating state of affairs 
has been developed 
through the illegal con- 
viction of a French army 
officer, and the efforts that 
have been made to con- 
ceal and perpetuate the 
illegality through perjury, 
forgery, and the most dia- 
‘bolical machinations that 
have ever been employed 
to attain a similar nefari- 
ousend. I refer, of course, 
to the Dreyfus case. 

In 1894 Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus of the Four- 
teenth Artillery was living 
in Paris, attached to the general staff of 
the French army. He had a wife and 
two children. He possessed a more 
than moderate private fortune; his wife 
was wealthy in her own right. He 
belonged to an Alsatian family of protes- 
taires. In 1872, when the Alsatians 
were called upon by Germany to pro- 
nounce their nationality, Alfred Dreyfus 
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THE OPENING SENTENCES OF THE BORDEREAU. 


(See translation, page 218.) 
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and his two younger brothers de- 
clared for France. The eldest brother, 
Jacques, made no declaration and 
was declared a German. This was 
done as the result of a family council, 
for it was necessary that some member 
of the family should remain to look after 
the business interests that the Dreyfuses 
had in Alsace. 

Alfred Dreyfus determined to follow a 
military career, and in 1874 he came to 
Paris and studied at the 
Chaptal College and after- 
wards at Sainte Barbe. In 
1878 he was admitted to the 
Ecole Polytechnique, which 
in a measure corresponds to 
our West Point. On gradua- 
tion he became a sub lieu- 
tenant. He then took up 
his special career as an artil- 
lerist at the Ecole d’Application. In 
1882 he was appointed second lieutenant 
in the Thirty First Artillery and stationed 
at Mans. In the following year he was 
ordered to Paris. In 1889 he was made 
captain, and soon after admitted to the 
Ecole de Guerre. Four years later he 
was attached to the general staff. 
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searched. She was also commanded not 
to speak of the affair. Captain Dreyfus had 
been arrested in the office of Du Paty de 
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FACSIMILE OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS’ HANDWRITING IN 1890. 


Clam by M. Cochefert and Commandant 
(afterward Lieutenant Colonel) Henry, of 
the secret intelligence department. He 
was taken to the military prison of Cherche 
Midi. No accusation was made against 
him; no charge was entered on the prison 
register. 

For seventeen days the prisoner was 
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FACSIMILE OF COMMANDANT ESTERHAZY’S HANDWRITING. 


Through all his career of preparation he 
had stood well in his classes, and when 
appointed to actual service his diligence, 
his observance of discipline, his ability, 
and his knowledge of military affairs 
marked him as an unusually able officer. 
Captain Dreyfus was a Hebrew. He was 
the first of that race to be 
appointed to the general staff. 

On the evening of October 
15, 1894, Commandant (after- 
wards’ Colonel) du Paty de 
Clam, of the general staff, 
accompanied by M. Cochefert, 


officially kept in ignorance of the crime 
of which he was accused, although he may 
have guessed it from the nature of the 
interrogations put to him by Du Paty de 
Clam. For seven weeks no advocate was 
permitted to see him, nor was he allowed 
to hold any communication with friends 
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or even with his wife. At length, on 
Tuesday, December 5, 1894, permission 
was given him to address a letter to his 
wife. The day previous he had been in- 
formed that his trial would take place on 


MARIE CHARLES FERDINAND, COUNT .WALSIN-ESTERHAZY, THE 
PROBABLE AUTHOR OF THE BORDEREAU, AND UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1898, A COMMANDANT (MAJOR) 


OF FRENCH INFANTRY. 


the 19th, and that Maitre Demange would 
defend him. 

In the mean time, what was passing 
in the great world of Paris beyond? 

The most rampant anti Semitic journal 
in Paris is La Libre Parole, conducted by 
M. Edouard Drumont, who has more than 
once been placed under the restraint of the 
law for his Jew baiting propensities. In 
the issue of his paper of October 29, 1894, 
it was asked if an important arrest for 
high treason had not been made. Next 


day L’Eelair stated that this was so. 
La Libre Parole of October 31 said that 
the officer accused of high treason was a 
Jew. 

On the following day the same paper 
published a sensational article headed 
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“The Arrest of a Jewish Officer.” Then 
began' the most infamous campaign that 
was ever launched against an individual. 
Stories were manufactured daily in the 
newspaper offices concerning the career 
of Captain Dreyfus. He was a 
traitor at Mans and at the Ecole 
de Guerre. He had been seen 
at Monaco, Nice, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg. He was a con- 
firmed gambler and _ libertine. 
His actions while on duty were 
always open to suspicion. After 
a time other journals than the 
clerical and anti Semitic press 
were favored with the fragmen- 
tary confidences of the war 
office. The minister of war, 
General Mercier, utterly ignor- 
ing the fact that the trial of 
Dreyfus had not yet taken 
place, allowed himself to be 
interviewed by M. Leser, an edi- 
tor of Le Figaro, on November 
28, 1894. General Mercier de- 
clared that there was “over- 
whelming evidence” that 
Dreyfus was guilty of high 
treason. Thus inspired, M. Leser 
added: “At the bureaux of the 
general staff it is known, on 
trustworthy authority, that 
Dreyfus has been in communi- 
cation for three years with 
the agents of a foreign power, 
which was neither the Italian 
government nor that of Austria 
Hungary.” This naturally led 
to the sensational assertion 
that Germany was the power 
with which the traitor had held com- 
munication. 

The effect on the French public may be 
imagined. The traitor a Jew! His pur- 
chaser the arch enemy of France! What 
wonder that the blood of 1870 was 
aroused and that patriots joined the anti 
Semitic mob in its vociferations! 

The abominable farce continued. On 
December 19, 1894, Captain Dreyfus, 
having already been condemned as a 
traitor by his countrymen, stood before 
the court martial with no charge officially 
preferred against him. What a monstrous 
spectacle! But we shall have a nearer 
view of it presently. Four days of debate 
followed behind closed doors. At the 
end of that period the French press pub- 















lished the news that the court 
martial had found the prisoner 
guilty of high treason and sen- 
tenced him to degradation and 
deportation. It was said that 
incriminating papers had been 
found in his handwriting, which 
left no doubt of his culpability. 
Dreyfus appealed to the Su- 
preme Military Council, but in 
vain. The degradation took place 
January, 5, 1895, in the courtyard 
of the Ecole Militaire. The cere- 
mony began at nine o’clock A. M.; 
the public viewed it from with- 
out. In relating the tragic spec- 
tacle that followed, the pens of 
the Parisian reporters, with their 
characteristic love for the melo- 
dramatic, unconsciously gave tre- 
mendous moral support to the 
unhappy man. In attempting to 
depict his careless disdain of his 
humiliation, they eulogized his 
dignity, his composure, his abso- 
lute fearlessness, his scorn of the 
mocking crowd. Thousands, on 
reading these descriptions, said to 
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themselves, “That man must be 
innocent.” 

On that day Dreyfus wrote to 
his counsel, from the Prison de 
la Santé, a letter which began as 
follows: 


CHER Maitre: I have kept my promise 
to you. Innocent, I have faced the most 
awful martyrdom which can be inflicted on 
a soldier. I have suffered the most terri- 
ble torture imaginable. How much happier 
I should have beeninthe tomb! All would 
be ended. I should be at rest, all my 
suffering forgotten. But alas, duty does 
not permit it. 

I must live. I must allow myself to be 
martyred for long weeks to come, before 
the truth can be discovered and my name 
rehabilitated. ... 


On February 9, 1895, the French 
Chamber made a special law send- 
ing Dreyfus to French Guiana, on 
the eastern coast of South America. 
In March he was transported. By 
order of the governor general of 
the colony he was confined on the 
Ile du Diable, one of the three 
Iles du Salut, or Safety Islands, 
which lie about sixteen miles 
from Cayenne, the capital of 
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French Guiana. There he has since 
remained. 

Nearly two years had passed since the 
arrest of Captain Dreyfus. In the mean 
time his friends were not idle. They 
believed in his innocence, yet they could 
not prove it. They did not even know the 
exact nature of the charges against him. 
Pamphlets were printed in Brussels at- 
tempting to prove the existence of a 
judicial error. Attempts were made to 
interest liberal minded French statesmen 
in the cause. But even those who were 
moved to tears by the pleading of 
Mme. Dreyfus shook their heads. There 
was nothing to work on. Dreyfus had 
been found guilty by a court mar- 
tial composed of seven French officers, 
all honorable gentlemen. Against their 
verdict was only the unsupported word 
of the prisoner, a Jew. 

In the early part of September, 1896, 
some vague rumors appeared in the Eng- 
lish press, followed by detailed despatches, 
stating that Dreyfus had escaped from 
the Devil’s Island. The news was false, 
but it created a profound sensation in 
France, aiid interpellations were made in 
the French Chamber. Slowly but surely 


a spirit of unrest and doubt began to 
manifest itself in the newspapers and in 
the cafés of Paris. Le Jour and L’Au- 
torité said that many people had insinuated, 
and the belief was spreading, that Captain 
Dreyfus had been convicted upon insuf- 
ficient evidence, and that it was the duty 
of the government to confirm the pris- 
oner’s guilt in such a manner as to set all 
doubt at rest. 

The army heads determined to settle the 
matter before disagreeable contingencies 
should arise in the Chamber. In L’ Kelair 
of September 14 appeared an article 
which contained three important fea- 
tures. It was inspired by General 
Mercier, now no longer a member 
of the cabinet, and written or dic- 
tated by Commandant du Paty de Clam. 
There is no doubt of this. The melo- 
dramatic description of the arrest of 
Dreyfus contained in it has since been 
repeated practically word for word by the 
commandant under oath. This was one fea- 
ture of the article; the others were what 
purported to be the incriminating docu- 
ment (the bordereau) that Dreyfus had 
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been yound guilty of writing, and 
an extract from a letter which was 
intended to confirm his guilt in 
the eyes of France. , Here let me 
translate from JL’Eclair a few 
lines concerning this last paper: 


About September 20 [1894], Colonel 
Sandherr, chief of the bureau of statistics 
[the secret intelligence department], com- 
municated to General Mercier this letter, 
which had been deciphered. It concerned 
the spy system exercised in Paris and con- 
tained this sentence: “ Décidément, cet 
animal de DREYFUS devient trop exi- 
geant.” [ Decidedly, this animal Dreyfus 
is becoming too exacting.”] 

They [the members of the bureau] 
asked one another if the Dreyfus men- 
tioned might not be Captain Alfred Drey- 
fus, of the Fourteenth Artillery, an officer 
of remarkable intelligence, graduated in 
the first ranks from the Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre with the merit trés bien [ex- 
cellent]... . 

A few days later, the head of the bureau 
of statistics brought to General Mercier 
an original letter not signed. It came 
from the German embassy. This letter, 
besides a few words of introduction, was 
nothing but the bordereau [list] sent with 
a dossier [packet of documents]. It 
announced the delivery to Germany of —— 


Here follows an alleged copy of 
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the bordereau. Du Paty at the 
end of the article committed an 
egregious blunder. He added, in 
reverting to the letter: “It was 
communicated only to the judges 
in their private room. As an irre- 
futable proof it confirmed the 
opinion of the members of the 
court martial.” 

Both the copies of the sentence 
taken from the letter and the 
bordereau were distorted para- 
phrasings of the originals. He 
wrote what he remembered of 
these documents as read at the 
court martial. But why was he 
obliged to do so? The answer is 
conclusive. 

In September, 1896, Lieutenant 
Colonel Georges Picquart was at 
the head of the secret intelligence 
department. Du Paty dared not 
ask for the documents. Picquart’s 
honor could not be tampered 
with. Already he possessed proof 
that an officer other than Dreyfus 
was the traitor. Of Georges 
Picquart, who has since become 
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a martyr in the cause of truth and 
justice, I shall speak again. 

But what was the actual case against 
Captain Dreyfus, and what were the real 
circumstances of his conviction? And why 
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have the officers of the general staff and 
successive cabinets been so mortally 
opposed to reopening the case? 

I have before me as I write copies of 
six documents, which throw a flood of 
light upon the subject: the acte d’accusa- 
tion, or indictment, read before the court 
martial, a facsimile of the bordereau, and 
fragments for the four pieces of evidence 
forming, together with certain forged 
letters, what has come to be called the 
“secret dossier.” 

Let us return to the summer of 1894. 
M. Jean Casimir-Périer was president of 
the French Republic. M. Dupuy was 
premier. General Mercier, as has already 
been stated, was minister of war. Count 
von Miinster was the German ambassador 
in Paris; his military attaché was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. The 
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military attaché of the Italian embassy: 
was Lieutenant Colonel Panizzardi. These 
two officers, owing to the nature of their 
duties and from common interests and 
tastes, were close friends. 

Mercier’s appointment as 
minister of war had not been 
popular with the Radicals. A 
campaign had been begun 
against him, in the early 
summer, by Henri Rochefort 
in L’Intransigeant, by Dru- 
mont in La Libre Parole, 
by La Patrie and La Presse. 
In October it had reached its 
height. The minister’s per- 
sonal character was assailed. 
He must rehabilitate himself 
or resign in disgrace. 

Among the papers stolen 
from the German embassy, or 
intercepted and photographed 
and resealed by the spies of 
the secret intelligence depart- 
ment in the autumn of 1893 
and the following spring, 
were four letters written by 
Schwarzkoppen to his friend 
Panizzardi. They were per- 
sonal notes, but they con- 
tained references to a certain 
gentleman designated simply 
by the initial “D,” and one 
of them, after alluding to- 
various petits soupers at which 
the military attachés had been 
entertaining a charming lady, 
added, referring to her hus- 
band: “Cette canaille de D-—— devient 
trop exigeante.” No special importance 
was attached to these letters, but they 
were filed away nevertheless. 

In September, 1894, the bordereau, 
torn into small fragments, was secured 
from the waste paper basket in Schwarz- 
koppen’s office and taken to the intelli- 
gence department, where the pieces were 
adjusted. The importance of the find 
was at once evident. There was a traitor 
in the French army who apparently had 
ready access to the bureaux of the war 
office. General Mercier was informed of 
the discovery. He placed the matter in 
the hands of Commandant du Paty de 
Clam to investigate. Du Paty was an 
amateur graphologist. He affirmed that 
the writing in the bordereau resembled 
that of Captain Dreyfus. Two experts, 




















M. Bertillon, Commissary of Police, 
and M. Gobert, expert of the Bank 
of France, next examined the bor- 
dereau in the light of specimens 
of Dreyfus’ handwriting. The for- 
mer seconded the opinion of Du Paty; 
the latter said that the paper might 
have been written by a person other 
than the one suspected. 

Mercier, on receiving this report 
from Du Paty, ordered the arrest of 
Dreyfus. In the mean time, Colonel 
Sandherr transmitted an order to his 
subordinate, Commandant Henry, to 
look up the dossier containing the 
Schwarzkoppen missives. The dossier 
was found and taken by Sandherr to 
Mercier’s office. 

Du Paty worked hard over the 
indictment; he employed the muni- 
cipal police to delve into the past 
of Dreyfus; he visited the prisoner 
nearly every day. He questioned 
him closely. He received only denials 
—frank denials, sullen denials, 
angry denials; always denials. He 
drew up his indictment. His imagination 
had been fatal to him. His report turned 
out to be worthless. It was discarded, and 
Commandant Besson d’Ormescheville was 
ordered to continue the examination and to 
draw up the indictment. This man’s work 
apparently satisfied the minister of war, 
for it was allowed to stand. 

But shades of Cicero! An American 
grand jury would laugh until they cried 
over such an indictment, and the district 
attorney fabricating it would be con- 
sidered a fit subject for restraint. This 
ridiculous document, after announcing 
that “the basis of accusation brought 
against Captain Dreyfus is a memorandum 
(the bordereau) . . . establishing the fact 
that confidential military documents had 
been delivered to an agent of a foreign 
power,” proceeded to prove that the 
prisoner wrote the bordereau through the 
testimony of five government experts, 
who stood three to two for the affirma- 
tive, and that the prisoner was quite 
equal to the deed because of his previous 
bad character. Then followed a bundle 
of theories, insinuations, and suppositions, 
not one of which had foundation in fact. 

At the trial, which was secret, Maitre 
Demange, the counsel for Dreyfus, soon 
riddled the personal calumnies into pieces. 
There remained only the bordereau. 

The court martial retired to deliberate. 
6M 
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After several ballots, it decided that there 
was not enough evidence to convict 
the accused. There were present in the 
room General Mercier, Commandant du 
Paty de Clam, Colonel Sandherr, Com- 
mandant dOrmescheville; the judges: 
Colonel Maurel, president; Lieutenant 
Colonel Echernann, Commandants Floren- 
tin, Patron, and Gallet, Captains Roche 
and Freystoetter; and Commandant Bris- 
set, who acted as prosecuting attorney. 

Now, it so happened that when the arrest 
of Dreyfus was first announced, the oppo- 
sition press redoubled their attacks on 
the minister of war. He was accused of 
wishing “to stifle the matter because the 
traitor was a Jew,” of “only making up 
his mind to it (the arrest of Dreyfus) 
under menace of a scandal.” These at- 
tacks, principally conducted by Henri 
Rochefort, continued until the middle of 
November. Then the press changed 
front. Mercier became the paragon of 
patriotism; the terror of traitors. 

As I have said, the court martial was 
about to acquit the prisoner. General 
Mercier saw that he must act at once. 
He arose and spoke substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Gentlemen, there is something more. I 
shall read to you one sentence from a letter 
in cipher that some months ago came into 
the possession of the ministry. You will 
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who accepted this false evidence, 
acted upon it in an illegal manner. 
They knew that they were violating 
article 101 of the Code de Justice 
Militaire, which provides that all 
the evidence of the prosecution 
must be made known to the accused. 
And with this criminal inauguration, 
forgery has succeeded forgery and 
illegality has perpetuated illegality, 
until nearly every member of the 
general staff has become impli- 
cated in crime. 

It is clear now why the con- 
victing phrase quoted by Comman- 
dant du Paty de Clam in L’Eelair 
of September, 1896, did not exactly 
follow the words of the minister of 
war. Du Paty had never seen the 
document. He had heard it read 
once. 

In order to destroy the effect 
of Du Paty’s blunder revealing the 
fact of secret evidence, and to have 
it appear that the Eclair article 
was a reporter’s jumble, though 
not without elements of truth, the 


comprehend its source, although I am_ subordinates of the war office were directed 
not permitted to present the context.” to inspire further articles. Le Matin of 
And he read slowly, in a distinct voice: November 10, 1896, published a facsimile 
“ Décidément, cette canaille de Dreyfus of the bordereau.* And it was stated by 


devient trop exigeante.” He delib- 
erately changed the “D-——” of 
the letter to “Dreyfus.” He lied, 
too. The letter was not in cipher. 

But, it may be asked, how 
do I know that the French minis- 
ter of war committed this infamy? 
I shall soon convince the reader 
that the infamy was committed. 
By the process of exclusion, it could 
have been committed by no one else. 

No questions were raised. The 
alleged evidence carried with it the 
weight of an order, and the order 
was obeyed. 

General Mercier had employed a 
letter which he knew could not re- 
fer to Dreyfus. He had submitted 
forged testimony. He had sub- 
mitted it without the knowledge 
of the prisoner. The seven judges, 


* A translation of the genuine dordereau reads as 
follows: 

“In the absence of any news indicating your 
desire to see me, I nevertheless send you, sir, 
certain information of interest. 


“(1) A note on the hydraulic brake of 120(method MAITRE LABORI, COUNSEL FOR M. ZOLA IN THE TRIALS 








to Se. GROWING OUT OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


‘*(2) A note on the troupes de couverture [out- 
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the inspired press that although the letter 
containing the incriminating phrase ex- 
isted, it had not come into the possession 
of the authorities until after the court 
martial, and hence could not have been 
shown to the judges. 

It will be easily recognized that all 
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graphologists all over the world to judge 
Dreyfus. The verdict that he did not 
write it has been unanimous. Internal 
evidence has proved to expert artillerists 
that he could not have written it. 

As the autumn of 1896 passed, doubt 
of the prisoner’s guilt became more and 


EMILE ZOLA, TO WHOSE FEARLESS LOVE OF TRUTH AND JUSTICE IS MAINLY DUE THE 
PRESENT AWAKENING IN THE DREYFUS CASE, 


attempts made by the war office to per- 
petuate the crime of December 23, 1894, 
have been one long succession of blunders. 
The facsimile of the bordereau enabled 


Post as (A few modifications will be made by the new 
plan 


“(3) A note on modifications in artillery formation. 

“(4) A note relating to Madagascar. 

““(5) The scheme relative to the manual of field firing 
(March 14, 1894). 

“This last paper is extremely difficult to procure, and I can 
have it at my disposal only for a very few days. The ministry 
has issued a definite number to the corps, and these corps are 
responsible for them; each officer is obliged to return his 
[copy]after the maneuvers. If, therefore, you wish me to take 
from it whatever may interest you. and hold it afterwards at 
my disposal, I will take it. Unless you do not want me to make 
a copy 7% extenso and address it io you. I am just leaving 
for the maneuvers.” 





more general. There was much that the 
people wanted explained. On November 
18 M. Castelin interpellated the govern- 
ment on the subject. General Billot, who 
had succeeded Mercier as minister of 
war, replied that the Dreyfus case was 
“chose jugée” (closed). He moreover 
declared on his honor that Dreyfus was 
guilty. People in Paris generally ac- 
cepted the answer as sufficient. The gen- 
eral staff breathed freely once more. 

It has been shown through the preced- 
ing pages that Dreyfus did not write the 
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bordereau, and that his conviction was 
brought about by illegal means. But who 
was the traitor? Who was the author of 
the bordereau ? 

June 1, 1895, Lieutenant Colonel 
Georges Picquart succeeded the late 
Colonel Sandherr as chief of the secret 
intelligence department. Picquart had 
been at his post not quite a year when a 
spy brought to him from the German em- 
bassy the fragments of a petit bleu.* The 
pieces were pasted together and the card 


* A petit bleu, so named from its color, is a Parisian letter 
card, that is sent through a pneumatic tube to the station 
nearest its destination, “and then delivered by messenger. 
The etit dleu in question read: 

“ Above all, I await a more detailed explanation than the 
one you gave me the other day on the question at issue. In 
consequence, I beg you to give it to me in writing, that I may 
decide whether I — be able to continue my relations 
with the firm of R 
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photographed. It was 
addressed to “M. le Com- 
mandant KEsterhazy, 27, 
Rue de fa Bienfaisance,” 
and was in the handwriting 
of Lieutenant Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, the Ger- 
man military attaché. 

Lieutenant Colonel Picq- 
uart instituted an inquiry 
concerning Esterhazy. 
He discovered that the 
man in question had a bad 
name among the subor- 
dinate officers of his regi- 
ment as a libertine, an 
unscrupulous borrower, 
and a gambler on ’Change. 
His military career seemed 
tobe clean. Colonel Picq- 
uart secured letters writ- 
ten by Esterhazy to his 
superiors. The handwrit- 
ing seemed familiar to 
him. He began to com- 
pare it with specimens in 
the archives. Suddenly an 
idea seized him; he placed 
a letter by the side of 
the bordereau. The hand- 
writing in each seemed to 
him to be identical. Picq- 
uart, who had all along 
believed in the guilt of 
Dreyfus, was now con- 
vinced that a terrible error 
of justice had been com- 
mitted. 

He had _ photographs 
made of parts of EHsterhazy’s letters 
and showed them to M. Bertillon and 
to Commandant du Paty de Clam. 
They recognized the handwriting as 
that of the bordereau, but thought the 
pieces to be forgeries. He soon after 
made a report to General Gonse, under 
chief of the general staff. General Gonse 
seemed much elated, and ordered Picquart 
to proceed. The matter at length was 
laid before General Le Mouton de Bois- 
deffre, chief of the general staff. Almost 
immediately a change was noticed in the 
letters of General Gonse to Picquart. 
The latter was admonished to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Soon certain 
lines of investigation were forbidden. 
Picquart became astonished, then exas- 
perated. On September 14, 1896, he 




















wrote a heated letter to General Gonse. 
Referring to the inspired article in 
LI’ Eelair of that morning, he said, “TI shall 
try with all care possible to find out who 
could have launched this bombshell. I 
think it my duty to assure you once more 
that it is necessary to act at once.” 

Poor Picquart, dutiful but honest, 
could he not see that his superiors were 
playing with him? On November 16 he 
was dismissed from his post in the secret 
intelligence department, and ordered to 
the frontier of Tripoli. Few men have re- 
turned alive from this mission. He was 
succeeded by Commandant Henry. Two 
days later M. Castelin made his interpel- 
lation in the Chamber, effectually re- 
sponded to by General Billot, as we have 
seen, 

Almost a year passed. In the mean 
time a plot was conceived for Picq- 
uart’s ruin. One day, near the end 
of October, 1897, M. de Castro, Ester- 
hazy’s stock broker, happened to buy 
a copy of a paper containing a facsimile 
of the bordereau. ‘He at once recognized 
his client’s handwriting. He was advised 
to take specimens of Esterhazy’s letters 
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to M. Scheurer-Kestner, one of the 
vice presidents of the Senate. This 
man was wealthy, an Alsatian, and 
a Protestant. Recently he had begun 
to have doubts as to the justice of 
Dreyfus’ conviction. On October 29 M. 
Scheurer-Kestner called on General Billot, 
minister of war, and showed him proofs of 
Esterhazy’s guilt. But Billot again in- 
voked the principle of the chose jugée. 
M. Mathieu Dreyfus, brother of the 
prisoner, therefore addressed, November 
15, an open letter to General Billot, 
publicly accusing Esterhazy of being the 
author of the bordereau, and requesting 
that justice be done. 

The effect on public opinion all over the 
world was tremendous. At once the 
Parisian press began to print specimens 
of Esterhazy’s letters side by side with 
the bordereau. The famous Boulancy 
letters published by Le Figaro proved 
Esterhazy to be a traitor, at least in 
heart, to the uniform he wore. These 
created a great storm against the traitor, 
as they praised German troops. (Because 
of them Esterhazy was later dismissed 
from the army.) An order for the release 
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photographed. It was 
addressed to “ M. le Com- 
mandant Esterhazy, 27, 
Rue de fa Bienfaisance,” 
and was in the handwriting 
of Lieutenant Colonel von 
Schwarzkoppen, the Ger- 
man military attaché. 
Lieutenant Colonel Picq- 
uart instituted an inquiry 
concerning Esterhazy. 
He discovered that the 
man in question had a bad 
name among the subor- 
dinate officers of his regi- 
ment as a libertine, an 
unscrupulous borrower, 
and a gambler on ‘Change. 
His military career seemed 
tobe clean. Colonel Picq- 
uart secured letters writ- 
ten by Esterhazy to his 
superiors. The handwrit- 
ing seemed familiar to 
him. He began to com- 
pare it with specimens in 
the archives. Suddenly an 
idea seized him; he placed 
a letter by the side of 
the bordereau. The hand- 
writing in each seemed to 
him to be identical. Picq- 
uart, who had all along 
believed in the guilt of 
Dreyfus, was now con- 
vinced that a terrible error 
of justice had been com- 
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bordereau, and that his conviction was 
brought about by illegal means. But who 
was the traitor? Who was the author of 
the bordereau ? 

June 1, 1895, Lieutenant Colonel 
Georges Picquart succeeded the late 
Colonel Sandherr as chief of the secret 
intelligence department. Picquart had 
been at his post not quite a year when a 
spy brought to him from the German. em- 
bassy the fragments of a petit bleu.* The 
pieces were pasted together and the card 


* A petit bleu,so named from its color, is a Parisian letter 
card, that is sent through a pneumatic ‘tube to the station 
nearest its destination, and then delivered by messenger. 
The Zetit d/eu in question read: 

“ Above all, I await a more detailed explanation than the 
one you gave me the other day on the question at issue. In 
consequence, I beg you to give it to me in writing, that I may 
decide whether I shall be able to continue my relations 
with the firm of R—.” 


He had _ photographs 
made of parts of EHsterhazy’s letters 
and showed them to M. Bertillon and 
to Commandant du Paty de Clam. 
They recognized the handwriting as 
that of the bordereau, but thought the 
pieces to be forgeries. He soon after 
made a report to General Gonse, under 
chief of the general staff. General Gonse 
seemed much elated, and ordered Picquart 
to proceed. The matter at length was 
laid before General Le Mouton de Bois- 
deffre, chief of the general staff. Almost 
immediately a change was noticed in the 
letters of General Gonse to Picquart. 
The latter was admonished to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Soon certain 
lines of investigation were forbidden. 
Picquart became astonished, then exas- 
perated. On September 14, 1896, he 
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wrote a heated letter to General Gonse. 
Referring to the inspired article in 
L’ Kelair of that morning, he said, “I shall 
try with all care possible to find out who 
could have launched this bombshell. I 
think it my duty to assure you once more 
that it is necessary to act at once.” 

Poor Picquart, dutiful but honest, 
could he not see that his superiors were 
playing with him? On November 16 he 
was dismissed from his post in the secret 
intelligence department, and ordered to 
the frontier of Tripoli. Few men have re- 
turned alive from this mission. He was 
succeeded by Commandant Henry. Two 
days later M. Castelin made his interpel- 
lation in the Chamber, effectually re- 
sponded to by General Billot, as we have 
seen, 

Almost a year passed. In the mean 
time a plot was conceived for Picq- 
uart’s ruin. One day, near the end 
of October, 1897, M. de Castro, Ester- 
hazy’s stock broker, happened to buy 
a copy of a paper containing a facsimile 
of the bordereau. ‘He at once recognized 
his client’s handwriting. He was advised 
to take specimens of Esterhazy’s letters 
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to M. Scheurer-Kestner, one of the 
vice presidents of the Senate. This 
man was wealthy, an Alsatian, and 
a Protestant. Recently he had begun 
to have doubts as to the justice of 
Dreyfus’ conviction. On October 29 M. 
Scheurer-Kestner called on General Billot, 
minister of war, and showed him proofs of 
Esterhazy’s guilt. But Billot again in- 
voked the principle of the chose jugée. 
M. Mathieu Dreyfus, brother of the 
prisoner, therefore addressed, November 
15, an open letter to General Billot, 
publicly accusing Esterhazy of being the 
author of the bordereau, and requesting 
that justice be done. 

The effect on public opinion all over the 
world was tremendous. At once the 
Parisian press began to print specimens 
of Esterhazy’s letters side by side with 
the bordereau. The famous Boulancy 
letters published by Le Figaro proved 
Ksterhazy to be a traitor, at least in 
heart, to the uniform he wore. These 
created a great storm against the traitor, 
as they praised German troops. (Because 
of them Esterhazy was later dismissed 
from the army.) An order for the release 
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of Dreyfus was momentarily looked for 
by the masses. 

But the conspirators in the war office 
were prepared. For a while they allowed 
public opinion to have full swing, then 
they determined on a daring but foolish 
move. General de Boisdeffre, having se- 
cured the codperation of Henri Rochefort, 
permitted him to publish in L’Intransi- 
geant the alleged fact that Dreyfus had 
been condemned on secret evidence 
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which absolutely proved his 
guilt, but that the judges had 
a moral justification for their 
action. 

Meanwhile Esterhazy had not 
been neglected. He had been 
informed of the net gathering 
round him, and absolute protec- 
tion was promised him by the 
heads of the army. He was 
ordered to make a public demand 
for an investigation. He did so. 
It was granted. General de Pel- 
lieux was instructed to conduct 
the inquiry. He neither arrested 
Esterhazy nor searched his 
house. 

On January 2, 1898, Ester- 
hazy was ordered to be court 
martialed. The war office had 
recalled Picquart from Africa 
to bear witness. Actually the 
most formidable witness against 
the accused, he was treated by 
the judges almost as the defend- 
ant. The handwriting experts 
who, in 1894, had declared that 
Dreyfus wrote the bordereau in a 
slightly disguised hand, now ad- 
mitted their error. Dreyfus had 
traced the letters of it from speci- 
mens of Esterhazy’s handwriting! 

On January 11 Esterhazy was 
acquitted. Amid cries of “ Vive 
Varmée! Vive LEsterhazy!” he 
made his way from the court 
room to be embraced by Prince 
Henri d’Orléans, the brother of 
the pretender. His ovation 
throughout Paris was tremen- 
dous. The next day Picquart 
was arrested. And the press, 
which, taking its instructions 
from the general staff, had re- 
cently said that he “had sold 
himself to the Jews,” announced 
that his testimony at the recent 
court martial proved that he had be- 
trayed the secrets of his office, and that 
he himself had forged the petit bleu. 

A great sigh of relief went up from 
France. The conspiracy to substitute 
another man for Dreyfus had failed! Even 
the most enthusiastic of the Dreyfusards 
were stunned by the character of their 
defeat. The return of tranquillity seemed 
assured. It was a delusion, however. 
On the day after Picquart’s arrest a 

















thunderbolt fell upon the devoted heads 
of the members of the general staff. It 
was the appearance of Emile Zola’s ter- 
rible letter, “J’Accuse,” in the columns of 
L’ Aurore. 

In October, 1897, M. Zola, having fin- 


ished reading the proofs of 
his novel “Paris,” began to 
study the Dreyfus case. He 
became convinced that Drey- 
fus had been convicted ille- 
gally. He then publicly de- 
fended the course of M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, and the 
recent action of certain be- 
lievers in the innocence of 
Dreyfus. The letter of Jan- 
uary 13 differed from his 
former utterances. It was 
an appeal to M..Félix Faure, 
president of France, to do 
justice. Near the end of the 
epistle, in few words, terrible 
in force of expression, mar- 
velous in rhetorical form, he 
arraigned the actors in the 
conspiracy against Dreyfus, 
and dared them to prosecute 
him for libel. This the gov- 
ernment at once began to 
do. To prevent anything 
coming up at the trial re- 
garding the Dreyfus affair, it 
based its charge of libel solely 
on the paragraph concerning 
the charge that the Esterhazy 
court martial acquitted the prisoner by 
orders. 

Space will not permit me to give the 
story of the trial of M. Zola. His coun- 
sel, Maitre Labori, in vain maintained 
that in order to prove the truth of 
M. Zola’s statement, the accusation against 
the Dreyfus court martial must be set- 
tled. Probably no judge has ever pros- 
tituted the functions of his office as did 
President Delegorgue of the Seine as- 
sizes. Witnesses were ordered not to 
speak; others refused to speak; some 
addressed long harangues to the jury, 
or were intimidated by the military. 
Never in a civilized country has there 
been a greater travesty on justice. Zola 
was convicted. In a second trial, on ap- 
peal, he was convicted by default. An- 
other appeal was rejected, and M. Zola, 
seeing that he could not obtain justice 
for himself, went to England, where he 
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has since remained. The moral effect of 
the Zola trials, however, was very great, 
particularly outside of France. On the 
witness stand, Picquart had repeated his 
testimony given at the Esterhazy court 
martial, and had described the illegal and 
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insulting manner in which that court had 
treated him. The presence of a secret 
Dreyfus dossier was also revealed. 

The trials had left France in a most 
confused condition. Soon ligues were 
formed, all acclaiming the army and 
decrying the Jews. -The spring  elec- 
tions were approaching. Of course the 
campaign turned upon the reopening of 
the Dreyfus case. When the newly 
elected deputies came together, the Méline 
ministry was promptly ousted, to be 
succeeded by one having for its min- 
ister of war a civilian, M. Godefroy Cavai- 
gnac. Arampant believer in the honor of 
the heads of the army, and in the guilt of 
Dreyfus, he nevertheless thought that 
more light should be thrown upon the 
case. He invited interpellations on the 
subject in the Chamber. His blind faith 
made him the béte noire of the army. 

In replying to an interpellation made 
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THE ILE DU DIABLE, AND THE PRISON OF DREYFUS. 


by M. Castelin, July 7 last, M. Cavaignac 
made a speech, with the purpose of con- 
firming the guilt of Dreyfus beyond the 
possibility of doubt. He was probably 
honest and sincere in his intention, but 
he was terribly oblivious to guile. He 
passed over the bordereau; he did not at- 
tempt to repeat the action of General 
Mercier. He read two letters of the 
Schwarzkoppen-Panizzardi correspondence 
of 1894, in which the initial “D”ap- 
peared, and then a letter* in which the 


* A translation of M. Cavaignac’s reading of the letter 
runs as follows: 5 . , 
“T have heard that a deputy is going to interpellate on the 


name Dreyfus appeared in full, dated in 
November, 1896, and apparently in the 
same hand as the others. It was part of 
a complete series, he said, and left no 
doubt. He ended by reading the state- 
ment of Captain Lebrun-Renaud, long 
since repudiated, containing an alleged 
confession from Dreyfus. 


Dreyfus affair. If—(here are some words which I must not 
read)—I shall say that I have never had any relations with 
this Jew. If they ask you, say the same thing, for no one 
must ever know that we had anything to do with him.” 

The letter was supposed to have been addressed by the 
German attaché to his friend in the Italian embassy. 

The phrase which M. Cavaignac would not read dias the 
Chamber is as follows: “If, on my return to Berlin, the 
Kaiser shall question me—— 

















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ILE DU DIABLE, SHOWING DREYFUS’ HUT, WITH THE SURROUNDING STOCKADE, 


THE QUARTERS OF HIS GUARDS, AND THE WATCH TOWER ARMED WITH A HOTCHKISS GUN. 
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The Chamber received the speech with 
vociferous acclaim. Without seeking to 
discover how it was that the notes of 
1894 showed the German attaché to be 
master of excellent French, while that of 
1896 made him a scribbler in a mongrel 
patois, by the enormous majority of five 
hundred and seventy votes it decreed that 
copies of Cavaignac’s oration should be 
publicly posted throughout France. 

Two days later M. Picquart, who had 
been dismissed from the army, charged 
with betraying official secrets, wrote to 
the new premier, M. Brisson, declaring 
that he was in a position to prove that of 
the letters read by M. Cavaignac, those of 
1894 could not possibly refer to Dreyfus, 
while that of 1896 bore “every appear- 
ance of being a forgery.” 

Picquart, as everybody now knows, was 
right. The confession of Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry as the forger came on 
August 30, 1898, followed by the suicide— 
or murder, as many believe—of that un- 
fortunate officer. 

Cavaignac, dumfounded in his humili- 
ating position, resigned. General de 
Boisdeffre resigned as the chief of the 
general staff. An appeal was immediately 
made by Mme. Dreyfus to the minister 
of justice for a revision. While the 
question was pending in the cabinet, 
General Zurlinden, military governor of 
Paris, accepted the portfolio left by 
Cavaignac. Ten days later he resigned 
and resumed his former position. This 
extraordinary action is later accounted 
for. 

The cabinet at length, September 26, 
1898, referred the Dreyfus verdict to the 
Cour de Cassation, the supreme court of 
appeal, for revision. A month later the 
criminal section of the court began its 
work. And here the army played its last 
card, and lost. 

After M. Picquart’s letter in July, 
the general staff determined upon his 
further prosecution. A convenient clause 
in the code permitted them to ar- 
rest him as a citizen on the very 
charge on which, as a soldier, he had 
already been tried and convicted. The 
case came before the correctional police. 
As the trial was about to begin, an order 
came from the war office for his 
arrest on the charge of forgery, and 
he was removed to the military prison 
of Cherche Midi to await a military 
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trial. It seems that although Zurlinden 
had accepted the war portfolio in order to 
bring his weight to bear against revision, 
he had, incidentally, made out the charge 
of forgery against Picquart, which, later 
on, as military governor of Paris, he would 
execute. No sooner had Picquart testified 
before the Cour de Cassation than his 
court martial was ordered to convene. 
The object was evident. Picquart’s con- 
viction as a forger before the court 
could render its decision on the Dreyfus 
revision would serve to discredit his 
testimony before that body. The su- 
preme court at once ordered the court 
martial indefinitely suspended. This is 
the first instance in the history of the 
third republic where the civil authorities 
have openly defied the army. 

And now what will be the end? What 
will be the verdict of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, if it be not already delivered when 
this appears? It must be remembered 
that the French people generally are 
tired of the case, and that within the 
last few months there have been evi- 
dences of Orléanist and Bonapartist plots. 
A coup @état on the part of the army 
has been said to be imminent. The 
French people, particularly the mercantile 
class, are fearful of these things. The 
recent extraordinary action of the French 
parliament in making a law by which 
criminal revision cases must be heard by 
the full bench of the Cour de Cassation, 
and not by its criminal section, shows the 
eager desire of the French people to post- 
pone the day of judgment. 

What will the day of judgment bring 
forth? The verdict of the Dreyfus 
court martial will not be allowed to 
stand. That is obvious. 

There remain only these two alter- 
natives. If the judges of the Cour de 
Cassation give way to the pressure now 
being brought to bear upon them, they 
will declare that Dreyfus was convicted 
on insufficient evidence, and recommend 
his release, or a new trial—in which 
case the honor of the general staff will 
be preserved. Or, if these judges, as 
honorable and brave men, officially expose 
the whole truth of the long conspiracy 
against justice, rehabilitate the pris- 
oner, and point out the criminals, it can 
scarcely be doubted that a revolution 
will follow. 

No other solution is possible. 
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XXIV (Continued). 


i ber truce of night was over when Bea- 

trix quitted her house very early in 
the morning and set out to find Maitre 
Dolomot. She could hear the guns boom- 
ing again, and often a terrible sound of 
buildings falling, so that the very ground 
quaked beneath her feet and the whole 
side quivered with the impact. The fresh 
breezes of the day came to her choked 
with dust and sour with the acrid odors 
of gunpowder. She could see the smoke 
of fires against which the summer rain 
had warred in vain. Few civilians trod 
the streets of the northern suburbs, nor 
was there any sign of life except in the 
churches towards which women turned 
tremblingly as though the houses of God 
might defy the terror. At intervals some 
scene of surpassing desolation compelled 
her to remember the German oath that 
not one stone of Strasburg should remain 
upon another. She beheld acres of rub- 
bish and dust which yesterday had been 
mansions of renown. Vast ruins vomited 
flame and smoke as though funnels of the 
very pit of hell. Ambulances passed her 
only to give visions of stricken faces and 
bloody clothes. 

From this place of death and darkness 
she passed quickly to the safer streets 
and the southern arrondissement. There 
were people abroad here—timorouis men 
who denounced the folly of the siege and 
cursed the name of Uhrich the brave; 
women, who spoke of their troubles and 
their hunger; little children, playing in 
the gutter, oblivious of the peril hurtling 
above them. One poor creature, driven 
from her home by a shell, ran to and fro 
distractedly with her babe in her arms. 
She called God to witness that the babe 
was dead; but the onlookers laughed at 
her, for they could hear the little one’s 
voice, and for the frenzy of fear they had 
no pity. Such gunners and mobiles as 
walked the streets were begging drink 
money of the people. Beatrix sought to 


pass through them unobserved; but they 
swarmed about her threateningly, and 
when she threw down her purse they 
fought for it, with savage cries and 
bayonets drawn. She could still hear 
their voices when she turned into the Rue 
os Thomas and rang at Maitre Dolomot’s 
ell. 

Twice she rang at the great brass bell, 
but no one answered her. A lad, playing 
in the street before the solicitor’s door, 
told her there was no one in the house. 
She rang a third time, and knocked loudly 
and repeatedly. Slow to believe that 
fortune had played her this new trick, 
she lingered about the place, gazing up at 
gloomy blinds and the smokeless chimneys. 
Her great idea ebbed away while she 
waited. In a sudden rush of fear, she 
remembered that Brandon must settle 
with the woman tonight. And she must 
have money. His life was the price of 
defeat. 

Again and again she repeated the truth, 
as quick steps carried her back to the 
Place Kleber and to her house. Child-like, 
she began to say that surely there was 
one man in Strasburg who would take 
pity upon her. The Abbé Golo, she knew, 
was her friend. She would go to him 
now, on the instant, and tell him her 
story. He would help her. He was a 
priest, and would keep her secret. She 
remembered that his house was not a 
stone’s throw from that very church of 
St. Thomas whose roof she could see 
above the buildings. Thither she turned 
with new hope, but had gone but a little 
way upon her errand when a hand was 
laid lightly upon her shoulder, and, hesi- 
tating, she found herself face to face with 
the last man in all Strasburg she would 
have wished to meet. For Gatelet stood 
before her; and there was that on his 
face which betrayed a knowledge of her 
errand. 

“ Ah,” he said curtly, “you are sur- 
prised, madame.” 

“ And why, monsieur?” 


* Copyright, 1808, by Max Pemberton —This story began in the November number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 




















“Because of many things. Maitre Dolo- 
mot, for instance, has gone to Geneva.” 

“Ts not that my business? ” 

“Notatall. It is the business of those 
who safeguard the honor of the city, 
madame. We must have a little talk, 
you and I. Let us sit at the café, here. 
There is too much noise in Strasburg to 
fear eavesdroppers, and I want to talk to 
you very much, little Beatrix” 

She turned on him, flushing at his un- 
abashed familiarity. 

“How dare you?” she said. 

He ignored her anger, and stalked into 
the café, setting a chair for her at one of 
the little marble tables. A waiter came 
up and asked for orders. 

“Let me prescribe a glass of brandy. 
You are not well this morning, madame.” 

She shook her head, but sat down, 
pulling excitedly at her glove. She knew 
that she must listen to this man. He, in 
turn, gaged exactly the measure of‘ his 
power over her. 

“Come,” he said, “do not be angry 
with me. Weare friends together, in a 
good cause. If I were not your friend, 
I should not be here this morning. On 
the contrary, I should be in the Rue—but 
no names, my dear, they are not necessary 
—let us say that I shoild be telling my 
friends to go and see the young man 
whose foot was crushed by an artillery 
wagon. You would not like that—eh? 
Well, be reasonable, then, and listen to 
what I have to say.” 

A murmur of assent escaped her lips. 
The pallor of death was on her face. 
The ungloved hands showed blue veins out- 
standing as upon a hand of clay. 

“What do you want me to do, mon- 
sieur?” she asked in a low voice. 

He bent over the table and whispered 
the words in her ear. 

“To be my friend, little Beatrix.” 

She rose from the table. 

“You are a coward,” she said quickly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is no cowardice in love. Do 
not agitate yourself, my dear. I will give 
you time to think it over. You shall 
meet me tonight. Today they want me 
at the barracks; but lam coming back 
by and by, and if you do not wish to be 
my friend, we shall go to the Rue—ah, no 
names, madame, no names yet-——” 

He rose also, for he thought that she 
was about to faint. The touch of his 
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hand seemed to burn her wrist. She 
uttered a loud cry, and strove to release 
herself, 

“Do not make a scene, madame; and, 
remember, I must have your answer to- 
night.” 

She had no voice to respond; but an- 
other, a man who crossed the road quickly 
when he heard her cry, answered for her. 

“Take that, and be —— to you,” he 
said. 

The Frenchman, struck heavily in the 
face, reeled back across the table. But 
Beatrix fell sobbing into the arms of 
Richard Watts. 


XXV. 


THE arm which now held her was an 
arm of iron. She was conscious of a 
great hubbub going on about her; of 
angry voices and hurrying feet, and a 
gabble of words which deafened her. 
Once she saw Gatelet, held back by strong 
hands; she heard Richard Watts telling 
those who came up to the café that the 
daughter of Mme. Héléne had been in- 
sulted in the place. But of the rest she 
remembered little, except that the same 
strong arm led her quickly from the 
scene, and that she passed through narrow 
streets, unfamiliar to her, and was taken 
at length into some house, and into a 
little sittingroom there. When she asked 
where she was, an English voice answered 
her, and an English hand held a glass of 
wine to her lips. 

“Tn the house of those that will take 
care of you, my dear—and, not a word 
until you have drunk every drop; not a 
word, little lady.” 

She obeyed willingly, and looked up to 
see a kindly old dame, in a white cotton 
dress spotlessly clean, and wearing a 
bonnet which recalled the lanes of Eng- 
land. Richard Watts himself, standing at 
the dame’s side, watched her approvingly. 
Everything in that light and airy room 
was English—the substantial buffet, the 
guns on the walls, the pictures of hunt- 
ing scenes, the great flagons of silver. 
But the gentle face of the woman was the 
most typical English thing of all. 

“How good you are to me!” Beatrix 
said again and again; “how good it is to 
hear an English voice!” 

Old Richard Watts cried, “Bravo! 
English voices, English hands—that’s it, 
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young lady. Stand by that, and you'll 
never come to any harm. Eh, Anne 
Brown, is the little passenger to stand by 
that? English voices and English hands 
—gad’s truth, it’s there in a sentence— 
the whole of it.” 

He walked to and fro, cracking his 
fingers excitedly; but the old dame con- 
tinued to say, “ God bless me!” as she had 
said ever since her master brought so 
strange a guest to the house. 

“In a café? My word! And a French- 
man insulting her; oh, my dear, my dear, 
that we should hear such things!” 

Richard Watts took up the story, and 
told it again enthusiastically. 

“T was going to see if there’s anything 
left to eat in this city of half bricks ex- 
cept paté de foies gras, child. If you 
hadn’t cried out, I’'d never have seen you, 
for ’m as blind as a bat. Then I heard 
your voice, andlooked up. ‘It’s the little 
passenger, by gad,’ I said. The rest con- 
cerned the Frenchman. He was insult- 
ing you, eh? Listen to that, Anne 
Brown; he insulted her. He asked for 
her answer. I gave it him, old girl—he 
is reading it now. And lucky I thought 
of her name. They would have torn us 
to pieces, the pair of us. But I remem- 
bered. Trust old Dick Watts, who has 
the devil of a memory for names. He 
remembered. ‘It’s old Héléne’s daugh- 
ter,’ he said. And they stood by us— 
gad’s truth, they stood by us!” 

He helped himself to a glass of wine, 
and drank it at a gulp. Beatrix, still 
hot and flushed, and scarce knowing what 
she did, rose and thanked him once more. 

“T can never be grateful enough,” she 
said; “and I must not intrude upon you.” 

Richard Watts laughed heartily. 

“TIntrude—listen to that, Anne Brown; 
the little passenger intrudes.” 

“*Twould be a poor house where you 
could intrude, miss,” said the old house- 
keeper decisively. “Let the master send 
a word to your home, and tell your 
friends what has happened. We are not 
going to part with you yet. You’reinno 
fit state to walk anywhere, I’m sure, and 
as for carriages, God bless me, how many 
days is it since I saw one in this street?” 

Beatrix answered them in a low voice. 

“T have no friends,” she said; “there 
is no one to be anxious about me. It is 
something else—I cannot tell you—I wish 
to God I could.” 


A great sense of loneliness and of her 
own terrible day overcame her, and she 
sank into one of the chairs by the table 
and burst into a flood of passionate weep- 
ing. That which no Frenchman in Stras- 
burg could wring from her was to be told 
in this room, where English friends 
watched her with tears in their eyes, and 
everything recalled the home she had lost 
and the faces in that England she would 
look upon no more. 

“T cannot tell you—I must not tell 
you,” she repeated again and again as the 
gentle arms of the woman were about her 
neck and a mother’s voice besought her to 
trust them. But she told them in the 
end, word by word, confessing all— 
Brandon’s danger, his presence in the city; 
Gatelet’s threat that he would betray him 
that very night. And when she had done, 
it were as though some great load of her 
life had been transferred suddenly to an- 
other’s shoulders, and must be borne, as 
a featherweight, henceforth by this giant 
Englishman, who had come out of the 
city’s night in the hour of her necessity. 

Richard Watts heard the story, sentence 
by sentence, often taking her back a little 
way in the narrative; always ready with 
his word of sympathy and encouragement. 
A quick thinker, *he grappled with the 
situation instantly. It was not her friend 
that he was called upon to save, but his 
own—the man he had left at Worth; the 
man whose father he had known at Frank- 
fort twenty years ago. 

“Tt was like the mad scamp to come 
here,” he said, when she told him of 
Brandon’s first visit; “he shouldn’t have 
done it. The news would have waited. 
But war breeds folly. We must save him 
from that folly, little lady. Do you think 
that the scoundrel down yonder has told 
any one else?” 

She shook her head, smiling through 
her tears. 

“T have been too frightened to think, 
Mr. Watts.” 

“Of course you have. It was his game 
to frighten you. I don’t suppose he’s 
taken any one into partnership, all the 
same. That wouldn’t suit him. But he’ll 
tell all he knows about Brandon now, be 
sure of it. And we haven’t much time to 
lose, my child.” 

She could see that he was very thought- 
ful. For a little while she did not ven- 
ture to speak to him, as he paced the 
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room silently, often taking up his hat, 


and as often setting it down again. She 
knew that the danger of that which he 
undertook was not hidden from him. 

“Tf anything should happen to you!” 
she exclaimed suddenly. 

“To me, young lady? Oh, don’t bother 
your head about that! I’m an English- 
man; they won’t hurt me.” 

“And you think that you can save 

srandon?” 

“Ah, that’s another question.” 

She shuddered. 

“My God, if they should discover him 
—those men who killed the German in the 
café!” 

“We must see that they do not, little 
passenger.” 

He put on his hat and went to the 
door; but upon the threshold he turned 
and asked her yet another question: 

“T shall find you at the Place Kleber 
tonight?” 

“Yes; I am going home now.” 

“Then, if the news is good, I will come 
there at six o’clock.” 

He closed the door behind him and 
went out. The old dame brought her a 
bowl of soup. She took a few sups of it, 
and made some excuse. Already she had 
begun to count the minutes of waiting. 


XXVI. 


SHE returned to the Place Kleber at 
four o’clock; nor would she listen to the 
old housekeeper’s entreaty to defer her 
departure until Richard Watts came in 
with his news. The vague hope that 
some tidings of her husband might be 
brought into the city at any moment put 
chains upon her feet when she had to go 
abroad and sent her always hurrying 
gladly to her home again. For the dan- 
ger in that northern quarter she had no 
thought. Soldiers warned her as she 
crossed the streets which civilians had for- 
saken. She thanked them, but did not pause. 

The crashing echoes of terrible sounds 
could not affright her. She would have 
faced any peril to read a word from the 
man she loved. The remembrance that 
Edmond’s letter might be lying unopened 
in the lonely house ever could send her 
there excitedly as one whose troubles 
were about to be ended by some miracle. 
But there was no letter lying there when 
she returned on that memorable day; and 
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all the news that Guillaumette vouchsafed 
was news of the terror and of her own 
apprehensions. 

‘We cannot stay here, madame; there 
is another house struck today. Maitre 
Bolot and his children have gone to the 
cellars. I shall die of fright. All night 
long the boum, boum, boum! Ah, ma- 
dame, if one were a rabbit, to live under 
the ground! There will be no Place 
Kleber soon—Henri says so. ‘ Let your 
mistress go to the general’s house,’ he 
says. Mon Dieu, there are men in the 
general’s house—but here : 

She wrung her hands distractedly and 
stood in the gloomy hall a very picture of 
woe. Through the shattered ceiling the 
cloudy sky was to be seen far above; and 
drops of rain even then pattered upon the 
once fine carpet. Beatrix stood an in- 
stant to look up at the broken walls of 
that which a month ago was her little 
sanctuary. She could see her pictures 
still hanging there, but the wind and the 
wet had soaked the curtains, and plaster 
had hardened upon the pretty case of her 
cottage piano. 

No one, the masons told her, must ven- 
ture upon that staircase now. The house 
was not safe, they said. If another shell 
should strike it, a crumbling heap of ruins 
would mark its site, as they marked the 
site of many a princely house in Stras- 
burg that day. Yet to her it was a home 
still. There for the first time Edmond 
had called her wife. There was no nook 
of it that did not seem to whisper some 
story of her love. Thither he would re- 
turn for love of her. She was resolute in 
her determination to keep her trust while 
one stone stood upon another. 

“Tt will not be for long, Guillaumette. 
Monsieur will come back, and then we 
shall go away. There are others in Stras- 
burg who have not even a roof to shelter 
them. Remember that when Henri tells 
you his tales. Only children fear the dark- 
ness.” 

“Not so, madame. Henri does not 
fear the darkness at all. That is for me. 
You cannot see their arms in the dark. 
My word, one prays God not to send Gas- 
pard back from the wars. You have had 
déjeuner, madame?” 

“ All that I want, Guillaumette. There 
is no letter for me?” 

“A letter—who should write a letter, 
madame?” 
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“ And no one has been to the house?” 

“Henri came at twelve o’clock to say 
that you were to go to the general’s 
house. He thinks about you always, ma- 
dame. There is no one else.” 

Beatrix entered the dreary diningroom 
with a sigh. Great beams buttressed the 
ceiling of it; the windows were heavily 
boarded up so that little rays of light, 
stealing in through many a chink, showed 
lustrous dust as a room long barred to 
the sun. Everywhere about the cham- 
ber were those necessities of the daily life 
which spoke eloquently of the dead. An 
open book with a note upon the margin 
in old Héléne’s handwriting—a list of the 
ambulances with names of the poorer suf- 
ferers; a half written letter, a ball of wool, 
the last copy of the Courier du Bas Rhin. 

Above the mantelshelf there was a 
large oil painting of Marie Doué, old 
Héléne’s child. Her mother’s was a plain- 
tive, wayward face, Beatrix thought as 
she gazed upon it. Her father had loved 
that face, but the mind behind it had 
never been linked to his. His English 
prejudices had wrecked his life. Racial 
antipathy, forgotten in the hour of pas- 
sion, had revived in the somber atmos- 
phere of domestic monotony. Beatrix 
remembered that she, too, had married 
one who looked with contempt upon the 
England she loved. She asked herself if, 
when these dreadful days were forgotten 
and peace should build her a house again, 
the story of the father must be told again 
by the child. 

It was but the reflection of a moment, 
a passing thought born in that gloomy 
room. She put it away from her reso- 
lutely, and, crossing the darkened cham- 
ber, she knelt before Edmond’s portrait 
and kissed it passionately. The barrier 
which her own forebodings had put be- 
tween them was broken now that an- 
other shared her secret. She desired her 
husband’s return ardently. She had 
nothing to conceal from him. If only her 
friend were saved, she thought that she 
could remember this war as some chas- 
tening epoch of her life, which had per- 
mitted her to look into the book. of her 
affections and to read there without fear 
of that which was written—if only her 
friend were saved. 

It was her secret no more, and yet it 
pursued her relentless, even there at the 
Place Kleber. Alone in the silent room 
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she almost counted the beat of the pen- 
dulum in the old bronze clock upon the 
mantelshelf. Every sound in the street 
was the omen of message for her. She 
could find no employment to which she 
might put her hand. The open piano 
mocked her as she listened to the rolling 
music of the shells and the shivering 
chords of the great guns’ victories. 

When she looked out from the stair- 
case window of the house, the same 
melancholy scene ever rewarded her eyes. 
Whole acres, which were streets and 
churches and markets a month ago, were 
now but rubble for the builder’s cart. 
She could see the wind tossed flames ris- 
ing up above the ruined north; her imag- 
ination depicted for her a people living 
below the earth for very fear of the 
death which was everywhere above them. 
Hunger, want, despair, poverty, anger— 
the whole gamut of the passions might be 
struck in such an hour. 

And yet Strasburg did not yield. Black 
and bloody, mourning its dead every day, 
shaken to its very foundations, threaten- 
ing soon to become the dust of that 
earth from which it had arisen —the 
heart of the city remained its own. 
“Until the last stone,” the governor had 
said. That day could not be distant, Bea- 
trix thought. 

Richard Watts had promised to bring 
her news of Brandon at six o’clock, but 
the bells struck the hour, and again the 
half hour, and there was no message from 
him. For a long while she waited, the 
victim of doubt intolerable, and of a pre- 
sentiment she could not seek to justify. 
As the minutes passed, her conviction 
became more sure. The old Bohemian 
had failed her, she said. He had gone 
to the Rue de l’Arc-en-Ciel to find that 
Brandon was no longer there—perhaps 
even to learn of his death. 

The man Gatelet was not one to forgive. 
There was no reason why he should not 
have betrayed her friend. She hoped for 
no clemency for him. At seven o’clock 
she told herself that Brandon certainly 
was dead, and that Watts feared to come 
with an admission of his failure. She 
could endure the doubt no longer, but 
putting on her hat and caring nothing 
for the heavy rain which hissed upon the 
burning city, she ran to the Rue de |’Arc- 
en-Ciel, and did not pause until she stood 
at the tavern door. 




















There were few in the street, for the 
storm had driven even the troops to 
shelter. In the tavern itself the bright 
lights shone upon many faces—the faces 
of men weary with service at the guns; 
the faces of countrymen sodden with wine 
and wet; the faces of traitors declaiming 
in drunken frenzy against those who did 
not drive the Germans from the gates. 
A few women, whose coarse finery was as 
some dissolute echo of the forgotten day 
of peace, laughed in discordant keys, or 
gave the notes of ribald songs. LEvery- 
where the enormity of the night appeared 
to have driven such as ventured from 
their homes to riot and debauchery. 

Men struck each other in the tavern 
and were applauded by their comrades. 
A loutish gunner, whom wine had robbed 
of his wits, was thrown into the gutter, 
and lay there with the rain beating upon 
his face. Mob orators stood upon stools 
and prated of the glories of the siege. A 
fiddler struck up the notes of the “ Mourir 
pour la Patrie,” while a hussy bawled in- 
cessantly, “ Vive ’armée—larmée!” Pres- 
ently the “Marseillaise” was sung by 
many throats hoarse and discordant. A 
man threw a wine flask through one of 
the glass windows. The café would have 
been wrecked but for the appeals of an 
old soldier who had lost an arm at Worth, 
and whose voice spoke as eloquently as 
his wound. 

Such was the scene upon the ground 
floor of the auberge—a scene in striking 
contrast to the dark and gloomy windows 
above. There was no light in any bed- 
room of the house, nor any sign of life 
there. Beatrix even could take heart 
when she beheld the unlighted windows 
of the garret wherein Brandon had been 
a prisoner. After all Richard Watts had 
good news for her. She did not doubt 
that he had contrived her friend’s escape. 
Possibly Brandon was at that moment a 
prisoner in his house, with old Anne Brown 
for his jailer, and an English home for his 
cell. 

She took great courage of the convic- 


tion, and was about to return to the Place 


Kleber, full of the expectancy of good 
tidings, when a window in the house by 
which she stood was opened suddenly, and 
the head of a soldier peered out into the 
night. Instinctively she crouched back 
against the shutters of the shop, and, 
standing very still, she observed the man 
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while he, in turn, gazed steadfastly at the 
unlighted windows opposite, and then an- 
swered a question asked by some one 
invisible in the room behind him. 

“The Englishman has left, Frangois?” 

“There is no light there, m’sieur.” 

“Of course there would be no light. 
We shall catch the pair of them. Why 
does not he come? It was for eight 
o’clock.” 

“Well, they are ready in the café. 
Shall I send for Bendit, m’sieur?” 

He did not wait for the response, but 
shut the window with acrash. To Bea- 
trix the few words were as a sentence of 
doom pronounced against her friends. 
Richard Watts had failed, then. He and 
Brandon were over there in the garret 
together. The house was watched. Those 
who watched it were waiting for some 
signal to begin their work. She imagined 
readily that Gatelet was the one who 
delayed. She remembered that he had 
spoken of the need of his presence at the 
citadel. They must have detained him 
there, she thought. 

It was an intolerable, burning agony of 
suspense to stand out there in the wet 
and the cold, and to know that the only 
two friends she possessed in Strasburg 
might die when a few minutes had passed. 
What to do she knew not. Her first im- 
pulse was to enter the house by the side 
door and to tell all she had heard and 
seen. But when she emerged from the 
shadows and crossed the street, she found 
a sentry pacing the alley, and his bayonet 
was fixed upon his rifle. She saw the man 
without surprise, for she expected to find 
him there. But the reality of his presence 
was as some final, crushing blow. She 
did not move from the place whence first 
she had perceived him. The vision of 
that scene in the café before the Minster 
doors came to her with a vividness as of 
the moment of its happening. Brandon 
was to die, then, as that other had died. 
This was the end of their folly. 

The sentry paced the alley with slow 
steps. Sometimes he would lean wearily 
against the door of the house; at other 
times he went a little way out into the 
street to look up at the unlighted win- 
dows above. He did not see that the girl 
watched him, for she stood at the corner 
of the street, and he had eyes only for 
the tavern. Once, indeed, an exclama- 
tion escaped his lips, and he crossed the 
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alley and remained for quite a long time 
gazing up at the attic. 

A light, appearing suddenly in Bran- 
don’s room, warned him to the action. 
Beatrix saw the light, too, and the shadows 
it cast upon the blind. They were the 
shadows of Brandon and of Richard Watts. 
She had no longer a doubt. Her friends 
were in the house. She was impotent to 
help them. A cry of -hers would bring 
the drunkards from the café leaping as 
devils to the work. She could but stand 
and wait—God knew for what horror of 
that September night. 

The light remained in the window, it 
may have been for twenty minutes; but 
the shadows of the men vanished instantly. 
It seemed to Beatrix that hours of suspense 
passed before there was any new movement 
in the street; yet she knew that she had 
waited there but a little time, for she heard 
the church clock strike nine, and she could 
see that the candle in the room above had 
burned down but a little way in its stick. 
As the moments passed and the suspense 
became almost insupportable, she began 
to pace the street again; telling herself 
that now the end was coming; or listening 
for footsteps upon the pavement; or seek- 
ing to read some message of hope upon 
the golden blind. 

Ever with her was the sure and tortur- 
ing knowledge that she could do nothing 
for those who had done so much for her. 
In all Strasburg there was no friend who 
would help those friends of hers. The 
very blinding rain which still fell upon her 
burning face was as some truth of the 
pitiless night. Brandon must die—there 
in the garret. She did not ask herself 
why the peril in which this man stood 
could move her to such agonies of distress. 
He was to die. She had seen another die 
at the Minster doors, and he had been a 
stranger. But this man was her friend, 
almost her brother — one of her own 
race. In that moment she knew that her 
heart lay wholly in the England she had 
left, and that never again would a senti- 
ment born of passion mislead her to a 
hope in France and a desire for kinship 
with its people. 

As ten o’clock was struck by all the 
bells of Strasburg a man riding a black 
horse came down the Rue de |’Arc-en-Ciel 
at a canter. She recognized him as 


Gatelet, and she saw him enter the house 
where the watchers were concealed. Anon, 


three men came out of the house together 
and crossed over to the tavern. She knew 
why they had gone, and she stood as a 
figure of stone while their loud talk was 
heard even in the street. 

Presently a roar of voices answered 
their appeal. ‘Troopers in a frenzy of 
drunken passion came running out of the 
house to cry that there was a spy in the 
garret above. A woman with a besom 
dipped in resin for a torch began to sing 
the “ Marseillaise.” Others, who had not 
been in the tavern, were drawn from the 
neighboring houses to make a great press 
now swarming before the doors of the 
auberge. A young officer of artillery 
climbed a pillar and cried incessantly, “A 
la lanterne!” Others demanded that the 
tavern should be fired. 

Inside the house itself a terrible uproar 
was to be heard. Men fought upon the 
narrow stairs as dogs fora bone. Win- 
dows were opened in the street, and new 
cries for tidings swelled the clamor. 
Mounted troopers rode up to the alley 
and besought those inside to throw the 
spy down to them. In the garret itself 
there were many lights and many figures 
upon the blind, until a strong hand tore 
it down and an elbow shivered the glass 
behind it. The very pit of hell seemed 
opened there. The mob swayed to and 
fro delirious with anger and the desire of 
death. 

Beatrix had been caught up in the press 
and was thrust forward toward that door 
which she had passed with such hesitation 
but a few days ago. The roar of the 
multitude was as the song of the sea in 
her ears. She saw a vision of devilish 
faces upturned; of savage men brandish- 
ing knives and swords and any weapons 
that came to their hand; of a window 
bright with many lights, and of figures 
moving there. She heard men say that 
the German was taken; terrible sounds 
of glass breaking and of the oaths of the 
frenzied troopers rent her ears as the 
voices of tempest. She tried to utter an 
appeal for mercy, but terror rendered her 
speechless, and no words left her lips. 
Her friend was dead, she thought. He 
had paid with his life for the sake of their 
jest upon the field of Worth. 

And so she ran from the place as the 
flames of the burning tavern added their 
mite to the sea of fire which surged above 
the doomed city, and warned those who 
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looked upon Strasburg from afar that 
the day of waiting was drawing to its 
end. 


XXVII. 


GUILLAUMETTE opened the door to her, 
and stood exclaiming upon the threshold: 

““Madame—oh, madame!” 

“Let me pass, Guillaumette. I am very 
ill, and my clothes are wet.” 

“But—madame—oh, mon Dieu! and 
monsieur has come back.” 

Beatrix shut the door quietly. The 
drafts through the broken ceiling of the 
hall played with the gas jet there, and 
cast a garish, fitful light upon the faces 
of the women. From the diningroom 
there came the echo of voices. Men were 
talking in the room, and one of them was 
Edmond Lefort. 

“He came back an hour ago, madame; 
he would not eat or sit until you were 
here. And now the Captain Gatelet is 
with him—and you—Holy Virgin!” 

She wrung her hands and tears came 
into her eyes as she looked upon the pale 
face and trembling hands and sodden 
clothes of her mistress. But Beatrix did 
not hear her. For an instant she hesi- 
tated, cold and faint and dizzy, in the hall. 
The words, “Edmond is here,” were ex- 
quisite beyond any words she had spoken 
in all her life. Out of the darkness and 
the place of death she had come back 
there to this reward—to her lover’s arms. 

Maladroitly, yet with eager fingers, she 
put off her cloak and hat. In shadow as 
the mirror was, it yet enabled her to see 
her own white face and straightened hair 
and disordered frock. A woman’s vanity, 
even in such an hour, gave the wish that 
Edmond might see her otherwise. But 
her thought of self was momentary; and 
when she had stood an instant, combating 
an agitation which threatened to unnerve 
her utterly, she opened the door and 
entered the room. 

He was standing with his back to the 
table, listening earnestly to Gatelet, who 
told him the story of the night. He had 
not heard her knock, for the narrative 
absorbed him entirely, and when she 
entered all unexpectedly an exclamation 
burst from his lips, and he stood regarding 
her awkwardly. She had thought that he 
would hold out his arms to her, or give 
her some warm word of welcome even 
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before another, but no word was uttered, 
nor did he make any movement. She, in 
turn, was as one struck dumb. The lights 
danced before her eyes. She tried to 
utter his name, but her lips would not 
help her. 

Lefort was the first to speak. There 
was no ange? in his voice, but rather the 
tone of one who must pronounce some 
judicial and impartial sentence. She 
knew, when she heard him, that no event 
of the past week remained to be told. 

“T am glad that you have come, Bea- 
trix,” he said; “the captain has been tell- 
ing me about tonight, and it is right that 
you should hear him. All this is news to 
me, and I wait until you speak. Of course 
you must have much to say to us?” 

He paused, regarding her curiously. 
She stood against the wall, a wan and 
desolate figure facing her accuser—for 
this she knew that Gatelet was. 

“Tf this man has spoken, he has told 
you that our friend is dead,” she exclaimed 
angrily. “I went to the Rue de l’Arc-en- 
Ciel tonight, but could not save him. He 
died in the tavern there because I did not 
wish to be M. Gatelet’s—friend. Is not 
that your news, monsieur?” 

A new courage, born of the danger, 
came to her as she confronted them. 
Impossible for her to realize that her hus- 
band had ceased to be her lover. She 
had only to speak, she thought. Gatelet, 
in his turn, was quick to pursue an advan- 
tage of her words. 

“Madame,” he said, “I will leave you 
to explain everything to your husband. 
He will judge of the rest by what you 
have just told us. The spy did not die in 
the city tonight, madame, because you 
and your confederates were before us in 
the house. If I wished you to be my 
friend, it was to save your husband’s 
name from disgrace. It will be for him 
to say, tomorrow, if not tonight, whether 
I have done my duty or have failed in it.” 

He bowed curtly to them both and left 
the house. They heard the door shut and 
still were silent. The news of Brandon’s 
escape dumfounded her. She could not 
believe that Edmond, her lover, stood be- 
fore her, silent, stern, unpitying. The 
desire to put her arms about his neck and 
to be held in his embrace and there to 
tell her story was such a desire as might 
well have broken down all her pride and 
cast her prostrate at his feet. But some 
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chain of her destiny held her back. He 
had listened to the slander—he, the man 
she had loved with all her heart and soul. 
She set her heart against any thought of 
love when he began to speak again. 

“Beatrix,” he exclaimed when minutes 
of angry silence had elapsed, “I have 
signed away my honor to réturn to you 
tonight. God help me if these things I 
hear are true. Let us have no misunder- 
standing. They say that you left Worth 
with Brandon North. Is that a lie?” 

“Tt is no lie. I left there with our 
friend—with your friend. They burned 
our house, and there was no one in 
Worth to help me. Brandon found 
an Englishman who drove me to Stras- 
burg. Was that a crime against your 
honor?” 

She spoke in a voice grown hard and 
satirical. He bit his lips and pursued the 
question. 

“There can be no friendship in war,” 
he said quietly; “this man has chosen to 
be the enemy of France. He is, there- 
fore, my enemy, and should have been 
yours. Admitting that danger led you to 
forget these things—and I see the possi- 
bility of that—how came it that you met 
him in Strasburg and went to his house 
there?” 

“T went that he might carry my letter 
to you. I knew that he had come here 
out of pure friendship to me. There was 
no news of you except the news that 
he brought into Strasburg. Cannot you 
understand that, Edmond? When he was 
wounded, my honor and gratitude com- 
pelled me to befriend him. Would you 
have done less, had you been here? You 
know that you would not——” 

“We are not discussing my actions, 
but your own, Beatrix. If I had gone to 
a woman’s house, a Frenchwoman’s, under 
such circumstances as you went to the 
house of Brandon North, I should have 
known beforehand what you would think 
of me. Do you not see that you have 
dishonored me in the eyes of every man 
who hears of these things? And are you 
child enough to believe that the English- 
man came to Strasburg simply with the 
desire to serve you? My God, Beatrix, 
are you child enough to believe that?” 

She looked up at him defiantly. 

“Brandon is an Englishman,” she said. 
“He does not lie as your friends lie. I 
know that he came here to serve me. I 
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am glad that my ‘friends saved him to- 
night. If your love of me is such a little 
thing that every word of slander can in- 
fluence it, believe what you will. I have 
told you my story. Do not think that I 
shall appeal to you to accept it, Ed- 
mond.” 

He began to walk up and down the 
room restlessly. In the intervals of si- 
lence the thunder of the German cannon 
could be heard as a dreadful tocsin of the 
night. The old house quivered at every 
savage discharge. 

“Your friend is an Englishman,” he 
said, deliberating his words. “Your 
heart was never in France nor for me, 
Beatrix. From the first day you spoke 
of England and not of my country. The 
army I serve has meant nothing to you. 
My honor was in your keeping, and you 
sold it to this man—because he was your 
fellow countryman. If it had been other- 
wise, you would have died in our home at 
Worth before a German bivouac should 
have protected you. I cannot conceal 
these things from myself. God knows it 
was for love of you, to hear your voice 
again, that I gave my word and came 
back to this house, ashamed to show my 
face to men. You have rewarded me by 
harboring the enemies of France and sav- 
ing them from justice. I can never for- 
give that, Beatrix. There must be no 
more talk of love between us. We have 
both made a mistake—let it begin and 
end with that, and God help me to deal 
with the man who has made my home 
desolate.” 

She answered him with a little nervous 
laugh which the intense emotion of the 
moment provoked. Nor was there want- 
ing a certain contempt for his threat. 

“Your home is desolate if you choose 
to make it so,” she said, looking him full 
in the face. “The folly will be yours. 
As for your honor, I am sorry you value 
it so lightly. Does honor betray a friend 
because he is wounded and helpless? Oh, 
you will deal with Brandon very easily— 
his foot is crushed, and he cannot stand. 
It was crushed because he wished to 
bring me news of you, Edmond.” 

“As he has told you. And you are 
simple enough to believe it? He, a Ger- 
man soldier, comes into Strasburg to help 
me, a French hussar. It is a story for a 
fairy book. Ido not read books like that. 
I tell myself that when a man risks his 


































































life to see a woman, she is not as other 
women to him. A true wife would not 
have spoken to such aman. You have 
seen him every day; you have been to his 
rooms; you have helped him tonight to 
get back to the German lines and to tell 
them that Strasburg is at death’s door, a 
burning city, a city which can no longer 
help France. Is that the work that my 
wife should do? God help me—my wife!” 

He stood before her white now with 
anger as thus he weighed the evidence 
and seemed to judge her story for him- 
self. She did not utter any word nor 
seek to defend herself. If he, Edmond, 
her lover, could believe that, then, indeed, 
would she be forever silent! But he con- 
tinued relentlessly: 

“You love this man; why do you deny 
it?” 

A cry which was half a moan came to 
her lips. 

“Oh, my God—my God!” 

“But I shall kill him, Beatrix. My 
honor can wait for that. He is in the 
city still. No other now shall pay that 
debt. It is mine—you hear?—mine. All 
your acting will not save him. And I 
shall see you suffer as I must suffer, be- 
cause I thought you were the best—the 
truest woman in France!” 

Her face was tearless when she lifted 


- it to answer him. 


“T am glad that you do not think so 
now,” she said. 

He ground his heel into the carpet, for 
all his self control had gone, and an 
empty vanity compelled him more and 
more to think of the shame which would 
fall upon him personally when the story 
of these things was known. 

“Your confession is unnecessary,” he 
exclaimed. “Iwasafool to ask you to ex- 
plain. Your father left your mother be- 
cause she was a Frenchwoman; you have 
betrayed my country because I am a 
Frenchman. It is useless to lie to me. 
You are judged out of your own mouth. 
My country means nothing to you. The 
sufferings of my country give you pleas- 
ure. You are the friend of those who 
have brought this suffering upon us. I 
do not want to hear more. Henceforth I 
will forget your name—I will forget, 
when this man is dead, that you ever came 
to Strasburg to dishonor me in the eyes 
of those who have loved me. You shall 
hear my name no more—never again, as 
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God is my witness, will I enter the house 
which shelters you. Do not seek to turn 
from that; do not seek to find me out. 
The past is irrevocable; I will begin a 
new page, and your name shall not be 
written upon it. If they say of me, ‘He 
was a coward,’ they shall say it no more 
when your lover is dead. Do not make 
any mistake, Beatrix. I will not sleep 
until I have found him out. I will watch 
his house night and day until he has 
answered with the only answer a liar can 
give—his life. That is my farewell to 
you—oh, my God, that I should be here 
in Strasburg to utter it!” 

He paused suddenly and looked at her. 
She stood white faced and mute against 
the wall by the door. Her eyes were as 
stars inthe dim light. Her hands were 
locked together, and she tapped the boards 
nervously with her little foot. And she 
was still standing so when he left the 
room and passed out to the darkness of 
the terrible city. 

But at dawn Guillaumette found her 
senseless upon the floor, and hours passed 
before it was known whether she were 
alive or dead. 


XXVIII. 


THERE followed upon her illness a week 
of dreams, which were the delirium of a 
brain overwrought, and of the burden she 
had carried for so many days. She knew 
not where she was nor whose were the 
voices which spoke to her, but seemed to 
be living in a world apart—in a dreadful 
valley of shadows and of constant tur- 
moil. Faces came to her fitfully in her 
dreams, the faces she had known in child- 
hood—her mother’s face and the face of 
Edmond bending over her while she 
slept. To him she stretched out her 
arms, but could not touch his hand before 
the vision passed. 

No finality even of the dream was per- 
mitted to that burning brain. As in a 
whirlpool of the mind, she was tossed 
hither and thither in thought; now bat- 
tling with the flames, which gave a golden 
radiance to the city of doom; now living 
through the night of Worth again; now at 
her husband’s feet, imploring him, for 
love of her, to save the life of their 
friend. A thousand voices spoke to her, 
but she could recognize none of them. 
She did not know that Strasburg, minute 
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by minute, crumbled to the dust. Sleep 
gave her naught but this prompting to 
labor unceasing of the mind, to this un- 
ending battle of the flame and smoke and 
faces of her visions. 

Reason came back to her at last; but 
ten days had passed, and she was in the 
Place Kleber no longer. When she 
opened her heavy eyes and sought to raise 
herself upon her bed, she saw that they 
had carried her to a strange house and 
laid her in a strange room. So bare and 
gloomy and vault-like was that chamber 
that she might well have been in the 
tombs. Even the pillars which carried 
the arches of the vaulted ceiling suggested 
an abiding place of the dead. The candles 
burning at her bedside were as watch 
lights to her eyes. She heard no sound 
of any voice, but only the thunder of the 
cannon rolling distantly over the city 
above. Her weakness was beyond expres- 
sion. She could not lift a hand from the 
coverlet of the bed. She thought that 
she was dying, and the rest of death 
seemed to come upon her as the sweetest 
gift of God. 

Guillaumette came into the room 
presently, walking upon tiptoe and carry- 
ing a basin of soup in her hand. When 
she saw that her mistress was awake, she 
set down the bowl quickly, and ran from 
the room crying, “Monsieur, monsieur!” 
The cry brought the aged Abbé Golot to 
the place, and he entered in haste, utter- 
ing as he did so a prayer of thanks that 
his little patient lived. 

“Ah, my child, you are awake, then! 
Glory be to God for this hour.” 

Beatrix pressed her hands to her eyes. 

“Whose house is this?” she asked. 

“Tt is my house—you have been very 
ill here. They brought you to me from 
the Place Kleber. Ah, mon enfant, there 


did Richard Watts come there? 
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is no more Place Kleber—no more Stras- 
burg. We live in the vaults; we do not 
see the sun. You are very weak, 
madame.” 

She sighed and laid her pretty head up- 
on the pillow. 

“Tf I could only remember, monsieur!” 
she said. “I have seen so many things. 
It is all night—night.” 

“But it will be day soon, my child.” 

Guillaumette chimed in with her word. 

“And here is the beautiful soup, 
madame. Oh, madame, what soup it is! 
And nothing soon to eat but the fat 
geese’s livers and the horses’ bones. I do 
not love the geese—not at all, madame. 
And you have been so ill, so ill. Every 
day I said, ‘She will die today.’ Was it 
not so, monsieur? Is she not to drink 
this beautiful soup?” 

A poor wan smile crossed the pale face 
as Beatrix listened to the odd confession. 
Her awakened mind was busy already at 
the point where its chord of right reason 
had snapped. 

“Has my husband been here?” she 
asked then suddenly. 

The abbé shook his head. He had not 
heard of Lefort’s return, and he set down 
her question to the delirium which had 
left her. 

“He is not in Strasburg, surely, my 
child. He will come presently. Your 
friends do not forget you. M. Watts is 
here twice a day. He was here this morn- 
ing; he will come again tonight.” 

She listened to him as to one who spoke 
of strange things. Her weakened brain 
sought to grapple with the threads. Why 
Why had 
Edmond not been to the house? Ah, she 
remembered. That dreadful night of 
farewell—the threat, almost the curse 
upon her. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BOON. 


LonG having toiled and travailed here below, 

From stress and storm I yearned for some surcease, 
So prayed the immortal gods they would bestow 

On me that priceless boon, the boon of peace. 


Haply they thought they listened to my plea, 

And deemed the boon was granted from above; 
But love is that which they bestowed on me, 

And where is he who hath found peace in love? 


Clinton Seollard. 























THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 


BY H..G. PROUT, Editor of “The Railroad Gazette.” 


FACTS AND COMPARISONS THAT SHOW THE TREMENDOUS MAGNITUDE OF THE RAILWAY 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE PART THEY PLAY 
IN THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY. 


J forty years ago every healthy 

American boy, at some time in his 
life, resolved to be a sailor. Then the 
Civil War came, and for a few years he 
hoped to be a soldier, when he should be 
big enough to carry a gun. Since the 
war he has firmly believed that he might, 
some glorious day, run a locomotive 
engine. 

It is easy enough to see why all this 
should have been so. Through the first 
sixty years of this century the American 
boy was filled with stories of the splendid 
deeds of the American navy, and with 
stirring tales of the peaceful triumphs of 
American ships. Our clippers and our 
whalers scoured all the seas, and our 
grandfathers and fathers and uncles 
brought us sharks’ teeth and coral and 
conch shells and wonderful yarns; and 
beneath it all runs the spirit of the old 
sea robbers, which has never died out of 
the race. The Civil War left us without 
ships, but with a continent to conquer; 
we proceeded every year to pour hundreds 
of millions of dollars into railroads, and 
the locomotive took the place of the ship 
in the imagination of the American boy. 

The fire chariot is no ignoble successor 
to the white winged clipper. It would be 
hard to find any work of man more 
spirited and stirring than a locomotive as 
it thunders over the face of the earth; 
and the engineer himself worthily succeeds 
the old time Yankee sailor—a silent, solid 
man with a placid face and a steady eye. 
Of course he is brave and cool, and you 
know that “with many a tempest hadde 
his berd ben schake,” if he would only 
talk about it. It isno wonder that today 
the railroad so interests us all; but there 
are still other reasons. 

After farming, there is more money 
invested in railroads than in any other one 
interest in our country, and there are 





more people employed in railroad work 
than in any other occupation except farm- 
ing. In 1896 the estimated value of the 
total coal production of the United States 
was 196 million dollars, of our cotton 259 
million dollars, of our tobacco 24 million 
dollars, and of all the grain crops of the 
nation—that is, corn, wheat, oats, and all 
the rest—the value was 972 million 
dollars; but in that year the railroads of 
the United States earned 1,150 million 
dollars. The railroad earnings were six 
times as much as the total value of the 
coal produced in the country; they were 
178 million dollars more than the total 
value of all of our grain crops. 

Of this immense sum of money nearly 
500 million dollars was paid out directly 
in wages to the men borne on the pay- 
rolls of the railroad companies. The 
workers directly employed by these com- 
panies amounted, in that year, to 827,000. 
Perhaps nobody has ever calculated the 
number they employ more or less in- 
directly. Probably it would be impos- 
sible to get at a close estimate of the num- 
ber of men whose labor goes to produce 
the things that railroads consume. They 
use up immense quantities of iron and 
steel, of lumber, coal, oil, and textile fab- 
rics, of paint and varnish, and something 
of pretty nearly everything that mankind 
produces. 

Probably there are at this moment in 
the tracks of the railroads of the United 
States 28 million tons of iron in the 
form of steel rails. The rail mills of 
the United States turned out in 1897, 
1,645,000 tons of rails, of which more 
than 90 per cent went into the tracks in 
our own country; and this is only one 
part of the yearly consumption of iron. 
The wheels actually running under the 
railroad cars of the United States will 
probably aggregate about 34 million tons 
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of iron, and the locomotives would make 
up about two million tons more. It 
would not be surprising to learn that one 
quarter of all the pig iron made in the 
country is consumed by the railroads. 

Of all the coal mined in the United 
States about one sixth is consumed by the 
railroads. A few years ago the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company made careful ex- 
periments in the use of petroleum as a 
locomotive fuel. The efficiency of this 
fuel, its cleanliness, and its beautiful 
adaptability to locomotive firing, were 
thoroughly demonstrated; but a very little 
computation showed that the locomotives 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad alone would 
consume all of the crude petroleum pro- 
duced in the United States if they were fired 
by oil. 

The steam railroad cars running in the 
United States would cover about 10,000 
miles of track, and last year about 800 
miles of cars were built. This industry 
alone employs an army. 

There are in the tracks of the railroads 
of the United States about 624 million 
cross ties. If put end to end, these 
would measure just about one million 
miles, or enough to go forty times around 
the earth. Probably one eighth of these 
are renewed every year. In other words, 
the wooden cross ties consumed every 
year by the railroads of the United States 
would, if put end to end, go five times 
around the world. The reader may try to 
imagine for himself the army of men em- 
ployed in getting these ties out from the 
forests and delivering them alongside the 
nearest railroad tracks. These men, and 
the coal miners, and the pig iron workers, 
are a part of the vast army of people who 
owe their living to the railroads, though 
they are not borne on the company’s pay- 
rolls. 

But the railroads touch our daily life 
even more closely in what we may 
call their public service—the service 
that they render to all of us con- 
stantly. The number of individual rail- 
road journeys made in the United 
States in one year is about 512 millions, 
or more than seven for each man, wom- 
an, child, and baby in the nation. This is 
lumping all journeys together, regardless 
of their length; but if we multiply the 
number of these journeys by the average 
miles of each journey, we arrive at 13,- 
500 million passenger miles traveled every 
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year. This means that if the whole 
amount of passenger traveling done in 
the United States were done by one per- 
son, he would have to travel 13,500 mil- 
lion of miles; or he could go from the 
earth to the sun and back 73 times, 
with something to spare. To accom- 
plish this he would need to travel 40,000 
years, night and day, every hour, at a 
sustained speed of 40 miles an hour. 
This, it must be remembered, is exclusive 
of all the street railroad traffic. Itis the 
movement on the steam railroads alone. 

It would be impossible to conceive of 
society, as it exists today, without the 
facilities of movement over the face of 
the earth which the railroads give. It is 
like health, and air, and water; we do not 
think of it or appreciate its importance 
until we are without it. Yet in the com- 
fort and happiness of the nation the move- 
ment of passengers is relatively of but 
little importance as compared with the 
movement of freight. We could com- 
municate with each other by letter and 
telegraph, remaining comparatively fixed 
in position and still get along pretty well; 
but as society is now organized we must 
have quick and regular and cheap move- 
ment of freight, or the population of the 
cities must disperse or starve. And thus 
it comes about that the real measure of 
the public service of railroads is in the 
freight business. 

Every year the railroads of the United 
States carry 766 million tons of freight, 
or 104 tons for each inhabitant. The 
total freight movement — that is, the 
number of tons multiplied by the average 
number of miles that one ton is moved— 
equals 95,328 million ton miles, a figure 
quite inconceivable by the mind. It is as 
if one ton were carried to the sun and 
back 520 times; or it is the same as if 
one ton were carried 1,324 miles a year 
for each inhabitant. 

This prodigious service is done at a 
rate cheaper than that charged in any 
other great country. The average freight 
charge upon one ton carried one mile is 
about eight mills. The result is that the 
transportation tax on what the people 
consume is hardly appreciable. If a man 
in New York pays eight cents for a loaf 
of bread, only three tenths of one cent is 
paid for carrying the wheat from the 
fields of Dakota to the mills at Minne- 
apolis and thence to New York. For 
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every 27 cents that he spends for 
bread, he pays one cent for carrying 
the wheat and flour 2,000 miles. A 
pound of tea is sold in New York at 
retail for, say, 75 cents, but that tea 
has paid less than one cent for carriage. by 
rail 3,000 miles from the Pacific port to 
New York. On every pound of beef that 
is consumed in New York less than half 
a cent is paid for carrying it from 
Chicago. 

These are good facts to keep in mind. 
They give a little notion of the value of 
the service of the railroads to modern 
society, and they give some notion of the 
very close margin of profit at which that 
service is done. In fact, the average 
dividend on all the stock of the railroads 
of the United States amounts to only about 
one and six tenths per cent. More than 
70 per cent of the railroad stock of the 
United States pays no dividends whatever 
to its owners. 

There is another important aspect of 
this matter of the cost of transportation; 
the railroad rates have fallen much faster 
than the prices of commodities. In 25 
years the average freight charge of the 
United States has declined more than 60 
per cent. This is the average for all 
classes of freight for the whole country; 
but on the great trunk lines, over which 
the bulk of the staple commodities is 
moved, the average rate is less than 
eight mills per ton per mile, and the fall 
in 25 years has been more than 60 per 
cent. 

In that quarter century the rate on 
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wheat from Chicago to the sea has de- 
clined 74 per cent, while the price of 
wheat fell only 56 per cent. The price 
of corn fell 26 per cent, and the rail 
charge fell 50 per cent. The price of 
pork fell 27 per cent and the rail 
charge fell 50 per cent. These figures 
are not taken from the books of the rail- 
road companies, but from the statistics 
published by the government and by the 
New York Produce Exchange. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the com- 
parisons are comparisons of average 
prices for a number of years. They do 
not take into view the recent advance in 
the price of wheat, which was due to ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

The figures here given are only ex- 
amples of the general course of things. 
The same changes have been going on in 
the history of iron and of all iron pro- 
ducts, of clothing, of shoes, and of all 
kinds of merchandise, until the buyer and 
the seller compete on almost even terms 
in all the markets of the Union. The 
farmer in New Jersey gets his wagon 
from South Bend, Indiana, and the price 
he receives for his celery is fixed in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Thus the railroads 
have thrown the whole continent open to 
competition from one shore to the other, 
and the day of artificially high prices 
has gone forever, and the day of wide 
markets has come instead. 

People often speak of railroads as 
monopolies. As a matter of fact, monop- 
olies have no other foe so deadly as the 
railroads. 





NIGHT AT THE STATION. 


THE sharp electrics make the moonlight seem 
Scarce more than starlight. Far into the night 
Two gleaming lines of steel stretch ghostly white. 

Then lose themselves as doth a desert stream; 

The wind is busy with its tuneful theme 
Whereof the low sweet burden is “ delight,” 

And while I dwell thereon all sound and sight— 

The crowd, the clamor—fade into a dream. 


For down the wind thy spirit sends its cry: 
“T come! I come! ”—and like one in a spell 
I stand until, from out the sense eclipse, 
I start to mark the thundering train draw nigh; 
Then I behold thy face beloved so well, 
And know again the heaven of thy lips! 





Clinton Scollard. 
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THE HOME OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY THEODORE DREISER. 


HOW THE FAMOUS AMERICAN POET AND JOURNALIST MADE HIS HOME IN THE LITTLE LONG 
ISLAND TOWN OF ROSLYN, WHERE HE SPENT THE LAST THIRTY FIVE YEARS 
OF HIS LIFE, AND WHERE HE LIES BURIED. 


_* the head of one of the many bays 

that indent the northern shore of 
Long Island, at a point where the inflow- 
ing waters from the Sound narrow to a 
mere creek, whose wavelets wash the 
doorsteps of pleasant cottages, lies the 
village of Roslyn. It is an old settlement, 
and years ago it had more hopes and pre- 
tensions than it has today; but it has 
faltered and lagged in the race of modern 
progress, and in 1899 it is no more than 
an unimportant market town, a quiet, 
peaceful home dwelling community, 
charming in its rural qualities. A few 
oystermen “farm” the shallow waters of 
the bay, a host of clam diggers wait upon 
the tides in order to turn the wet sand, 
and fishermen put out into the Sound; but 
as for commerce, there is none. Such 
life as the village possesses is mainly due 
to those who come to it from the great 
metropolis, which lies within an hour's 
journey. 

The beauty of the region is of the sim- 
ple order which soothes rather than ex- 
cites admiration. On the long arm of the 
sea known as Hempstead Bay, whose 
fingers of silvery water extend so placidly 
inland, many little craft sail or ride at 
anchor. On either hand rise low hills, 
festooned with the greenery of summer, 
their grass covered sides dotted with cot- 
tages. In the distance, on clear days, 
the ships of the Sound are seen to pass— 
some trailing long clouds of smoke, 
others spreading glorious white sails, like 
seagulls flying low to drink. Birds fill 
the thickets with multitudinous carolings; 
insects and flowers glorify the heights 
and hollows with sound and color, and 
over all a blue sky arches, making the 
summer day one of cheering and drowsy 
charm. 

Into this region, some fifty six years 
ago, at the earliest period of his fortune, 
when the New York Evening Post began 
to repay him for his long devotion to its 


interests, came William Cullen Bryant. 
Through all his career as poet, lawyer, 
and editor he had never lost his love of 
rural life, nor the aptitudes that had 
characterized his young days in Hamp- 
shire County, Massachusetts. Almost 
fifty years of age, he had distinguished 
himself in the world of letters and the 
more mixed realm of politics and jour- 
nalism. He had the love and respect of 
many of the famous men of his time, 
and the admiration of all who read 
English literature. And at Roslyn he de- 
cided to dwell for the remainder of his 
days, a total, as it proved, of thirty five 
years. 

Years before, so far back as 1825, he 
had left the region of Plainfield and Great 
Barrington in Massachusetts, where he 
had spent the first three decades of his 
life, and journeyed to New York. He 
had been a student at Williams College, 
a contributor of boyish satire to local 
papers, a student of law at Cummington, 
and a practitioner at the bar in Plainfield 
and afterward in Great Barrington. He 
had also been town clerk of Great Bar- 
rington, where the record of his marriage 
to Frances Fairchild, January 11, 1821, 
is still to be seen, entered by himself in 
the capacity of clerk. All these facts, 
of course, are well known. It is also well 
known that he found the law unprofitable, 
and that he betook himself to New York 
and journalism in the hope of bettering 
his fortunes. 

Once in the city his hopes were des- 
tined to suffer severe modification, for 
the profits of journalism proved small. 
There was for him nothing but a faithful 
knuckling down to small taskwork in vari- 
ous literary ways—associating now with 
one paper and now with another. During 
this period he wrote for a once lively an- 
nual, the Talisman, and did other fugitive 
work, most of which has been lost. He 
occupied a room in Chambers Street, a 
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thoroughfare now clogged 
with wholesale merchan- 
dise, but then a quiet resi- 
dence street, on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

His employment in those 
days was not constant, and 
poetry brought him scanty 
dollars, so that from time 
to time the thought came to 
him of returning again to 
the practice of law. Jour- 
nalism was a hard life; and 
though he did not despair, 
some of its moodiness and 
gloom crept into his verse: 
The trampled earth returns a 

sound of fear— 

A hollow sound, as if I walked 

on tombs; 
And lights, that tell of cheerful 
homes, appear - 

Far off, and die like hope amid 

the glooms. 


In the same strain he wrote: 
How fast the flitting figures 
come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony 
face; 
Some bright with thoughtless 
smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left 
their trace. 


Beyond doubt, Bryant 
was homesick, and longed 
for his northern hills—the 
hills where he had seen the 
water fowl, “lone wander- 
ing but not lost,” which 
gave him the idea of that 
exquisite poem. 

By 1828, despite the hard- 
ships of living and strug- 
gling in the metropolis, he 
had gained a foothold, and 
was able to purchase a 
share in the Evening Post. 
This paper, which had been 
established as far back as 
1801, was, at Bryant’s ad- 
vent, controlled and largely 
owned by William Coleman, 
a New York lawyer. Mr. 
Coleman, who was old and 
crippled, no longer cared 
for active work, and the 
energetic young New Eng- 
lander was soon in full 
charge of the Post. 
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MR. BRYANT BOUGHT “FORTY ACRES OF SOLID EARTH” 


CEDARMERE, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S COUNTRY HOME AT ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND. 
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From a photograph by Tuthill, New York, 
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THE VIEW DOWN HEMPSTEAD BAY, FROM THE ROSLYN ROAD. 





From a photograph by Tuthill, New York. 


In 1834 Bryant left his desk for a trip 
to Europe, where he remained for two 
years. On his return, and for some time 
afterward, the financial aspects of the 
paper were not inspiring. Times were 
bad; he would not make those many little 
concessions which sometimes bring pat- 
ronage to a paper. His advocacy of free 
trade offended some friends; his outspoken 
hostility to slavery alienated others, and 
sturdy political independence robbed him 
of local party advertising and other profit- 
able contracts. Still he stuck to his 
colors, not grieving over enemies made 
in fighting for what he counted good. 

At one time he wrote to his brother, 
established in the West, asking as to the 
chances in that neighborhood, if he could 
sell out for a few thousands and transport 
his family there. Before 1844, however, 
the financial tide had turned, and in Pres- 
ident Polk’s time the net earnings of the 
Post, of which he was now half owner, 
were $10,000; in 1850 they had risen to 
$16,000; in 1860 they counted more than 
$70,000. After the poet’s death his 
property in the journal he had virtually 
created sold for something more than 
$400,000. 

At the lift in his fortunes, he began to 


look about him for a place in the country. 
It was not long before the beautiful bay 
at Roslyn caught his attention, and he 
decided to find on its shores an abode for 
his remaining years. In 1848 he bought 
a tract of land there, and wrote to his 
brother: 

DEAR JOHN: Congratulate me. I have bought 
forty acres of solid earth at Hempstead Harbor. 


There, when I get money enough, I mean to build a 
house. 


He did not build, however, since there 
was a ponderous, Quaker fashioned house 
upon the site, which, with certain added 
dependencies, and some properly re- 
strained decorative treatment, made a 
delightful home for the poet and his fam- 
ily. The place contained many rooms, 
was surrounded by shrubbery and fine 
trees, and looked over a shelving lawn to 
a pretty little fresh water lake. It prom- 
ised snug retirement and an escape from 
the toil and noise of a New York news- 
paper office. 

What store he set by this place may be 
gathered from almost every letter which 
subsequently issued from his home there. 
In one of these missives of 1850 he says: 


I have been passing a few days at my place on 
Long Island, and tomorrow must go back to the 
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town—the foul, hot, noisy town. ... We have 
quite given the world the go by today. We have 
been no further than the garden, from the foot of 
which we saw this morning a sloop go down the 
bay, with a fiddle on board, and a score of young 
women in sunbonnets. ... The temperature all 
day has been delightful, and now at two o’clock a 
delightful breeze has sprung up, which is bringing 
in at the window the scent of flowers of early 
summer, and some faint odor of hay fields. If you 
care for sea bathing, the tide is swelling up, and 
when it meets the grass I think I shall take a 
plunge myself. 
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deeper and softer luster, and the voice modulates 
itself to the tone of affection, sympathy, and enjoy- 
ment. Little children cluster about the grave 
man’s steps, or climb his shoulders in triumph, and 
serenest eyes meet his in fullest confidence, finding 
there none of the sternness of which casual obser- 
vers sometimes complain. 


That his affection for Cedarmere, as he 
called his place at Roslyn, was an endur- 
ing one is testified by the genial author 
of “Dream Life,” who visited him there 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Drawn by M. Stein from the last photograph of the poet—Copyrighted by George G. Rockwood, New York. 


In another letter, written nine years 
later, the same feeling holds—a feeling 
of constant satisfaction, for he writes: 
“T wish you could take a look at our little 
place in the country,” and then goes on 
with a poetic description of its surround- 
ings. A friend who visited him at Roslyn 
wrote: 

It is under the open sky, and engaged in rural 
matters, that Mr. Bryant is seen to advantage— 
that is, in his true character. It is here that the 
amenity and natural sweetness of disposition, 
sometimes clouded by the cares of life and the 
outward circumstances of business intercourse, 
shine gently forth under the influences of nature, 
so dear to the heart and so tranquilizing to the 
spirits of her child. Here the eye puts. on its 





about eight years before Bryant’s death. 
From an old notebook Mr. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel) has transcribed some of his im- 
pressions of the pilgrimage to the vet- 
eran poet’s home: 


The weather is doubtful as the little steamer 
Seawanhaka nears the dock at Great Bay. It is 
questioned if we should take the open carriage, 
which is drawn up in waiting, or run out (by boat) 
to the bay of Roslyn; but the voice of that one of 
the party who would seem least able to brave 
storms decides for the drive; and away we go 
through the pleasant roads that skirt the north 
shore; now brushing the boughs of a veteran wood, 
now rounding a placid inlet of the Sound, passing 
scant, quiet hamlets, old country homesteads, 
orchards, grain fields, wayside churches, seven 
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miles or more, until we rattle down into the little 
village of Roslyn. 

Passing through the village and bearing north, 
we have at our right a bold, wooded bluff, and at 
our left a spit of land between the high road and 
the quiet bay, which there juts with a southward 
sweep into the Long Island shore. Upon this spit 
of land are scattered houses—three of which, by 
their orderly keeping, mark the beginning of Mr. 
Bryant’s property. Farther on, the land between 
the road and the bay widens so as to give room for 
a couple of placid little lakelets, lying so high 








above tidewater as to supply a raceway for a 
picturesque mill, which stands on the farther shore 
of the northern pool, embowered in trees. The 
lands sloping to this pool are lawn-like in keeping, 
and a swan or two with a brood of ducks are 
swimming lazily over it; a post bridge spans the 
narrowed part, and a skiff lies moored under a 
boathouse under the northern bank. Eight or ten 
rods beyond, under the shadow of a great locust 
and a tulip tree, we catch a glimpse of the home- 
stead. The carriage comes to a stand under a 
bower of shade. 

Along the walk we pass on and up the broad 
veranda, which sweeps around three sides of the 
homestead. No martinet-like precision shows in 
the keeping of either lawn or walks; everywhere 
turf and garden carry the homelike invitingness of 
look which testifies to the mastership of one who 
loves the country and its delights. 

Within doors a great welcoming blaze is upon the 
parlor hearth—-a provision against the damp eve- 
nings of early June; piquant souvenirs of wide 
travel arrest the eye; dashes of watercolor, which 
friendly artists have contributed to the cheer of 
the master; a bit of ruin which may be the Roman 
Forum; a blaze of sunset, which may hover over 
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the blue waters of Capri, or haply a stretch of the 
Rhone at Avignon; over the mantel a photograph 
from the fresco of the wonderful “Aurora” of 
Guido. In the library—no affectation of literary 
aplomb, or of literary disorder, but‘only markings 
of easy, every day, comfortable usage; maybe a 
little over heaping of such reference books as go— 
just at this date—to the furnishing or mending of 
the translation of Homer. 


Thus Marvel found him, late in life, 
and thus he lived at Cedarmere to the end 
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of his days. Those who knew him well 
counted him intrepid, persistent, full of 
the love of justice, and rich. in human 
sympathies. He was rather under than 
over the average height, firmly knit in 
figure, quick in motion, capable of large 
fatigues, and counted, by most, an austere 
man. Certainly he was not given to easy 
and uncalled for smiles, and invariably 
weighed his words, except in rare mo- 
ments of vexation. 

Ceremony he abhorred with all its 
trappings, never seeking willingly the 
men or the occasions which involved or 
demanded it. Accordingly, for all his 
fame and influence, he was less than most 
men on terms of intimacy with office 
holders or those highly placed socially or 
financially. He invariably refused all 
chance of office. It is said by Hawthorne 
that he affected a New England twang 
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THE VIEW FROM THE PIAZZA OF CEDARMERE, LOOKING OVER THE BRYANT ESTATE AND HEMPSTEAD BAY. 


while abroad, which Mitchell accepts as for his wife is now most plain, for among 
very probable, and attributes to a deep the unpublished poems found at his death 
seated, rugged Americanism, wholly un- was one written fifty two years after his 
conventionalized by his success in the marriage, and when he had been seven 
world. He was often acrid in his writ- years a widower, living quite lonely: 


ings on public affairs. He 
carried his impetuosities and 
prejudices into battle, and 
this was one reason why he 
seldom cared to meet politi- 
cal leaders. 

If, however, he had no 
worship in him for great 
names or great places, and 
though his cold, reserved 
manner was not calculated 
to extend his range of friend- 
ship, he certainly lavished 
his best and truest social 
nature on his family and a 
few tried intimates. Not 
many of those who encoun- 
tered him day by day knew 
where the gentleness lay, or 
how and in what terms it 
declared itself. We do not 
need to inquire at this 
date, however, for we find 
ample evidence in his poems. 
“Autumn Days” is but a 
simple expression of his long 
and tender recollection of 
the sister whom he lost in 
his early life. 

So, too, his deep affection 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 
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THE LIBRARY PRESENTED BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT TO THE TOWN OF ROSLYN. 


Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph. 


Here, where I sit alone, is sometimes heard, 
From the great world, a whisper of my name, 

Joined, haply, to some kind, commending word 
By those whose praise is fame. 


And then, as if I thought thou still wert nigh, 
I turn me, half forgetting thou art dead, 

To read the gentle gladness in thine eye, 
That once I might have read. 


So he lived on, realizing that the end 
was drawing near. In a letter to the 
Rev. Orville Dewey, he voices the senti- 
ments of age when he says: 


I do not know how it may be with you, but for 
my part I feel an antipathy to hard work growing 
upon me. This morning I have been laboriously 
employed upon the Evening Post, and do not like it. 
Did you ever feel a sense of satiety—a feeling like 
that of an uncomfortably overloaded stomach—at 
the prospect of too much to do? Does the love of 


ease take possession of us as we approach the . 


period when we must bid the world good night, just 
as we are predisposed to rest when evening comes ? 


A good view of the veteran in his very 
last days is given in the reminiscences of 
Richard Henry Stoddard, who was one of 
his friends. Quite the last picture comes 
in connection with a poem which Stoddard 
had written in 1878, to recite before the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and which 
he had requested Bryant to read and 
criticise. Two or three days elapsed 
before the two men met again. Stoddard 
writes: 

When we did, and had exchanged greetings, he 
handed me a letter containing his criticisms. I 


wanted to talk with him, and would have done so 
but for the presence of one of our impecunious 


poets, who had evidently called upon him in his 
editorial room, and who had accompanied him into 
the business office of the Evening Post. 

I knew that a money transaction was about to take 
place, and not wishing, for the honor of the guild, 
to witness it, I left Mr. Bryant and his brother 
poet to themselves, noting, as I did so, that the 
hand of Mr. Bryant was in the act of slipping into 
his pocket. I folded up his letter, which was the 
last that he wrote, went away, and never saw him 
more, for in a week or ten days he was dead. 

On Wednesday, May 29, 1878, Mr. 
3ryant repaired to the office of the Post, 
and, after a morning spent at editorfal 
labor, anc an hour for lunch, was driven to 
Central Park, where he made an address 
at the unveiling of the statue to Mazzini. 
Going after the ceremony to visit a friend 
whose residence was in Fifth Avenue, he 
stumbled at the doorstep and fell, injuring 
his head. He recovered sufficiently to 
return to his New York house, where he 
lingered in a weak, twilight state until, 
on the 12th of June, he fell into a sleep 
and passed away. 

By order of the mayor the flags of the 
city were placed at half mast, and draped 
portraits of “the good, gray head, which 
all men knew,” were hung in many win- 
dows. Funeral services were held in All 
Souls’ Church, after which a special train 
conveyed the body to Roslyn. It was 
jaid to rest in the village cemetery, where, 
as he had said years before: 


Through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light shall lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 
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ALONG THE THAMES. 






BY WARREN TAYLOR. 


‘ 


THE FAMOUS ENGLISH RIVER, WITH ITS ATTRACTIONS FOR THE LOVERS OF BOATS AND 
BOATING, ITS PANORAMA OF PICTURESQUE SCENERY, AND ITS RICH STORE 
OF HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


CF all famous rivers, the Thames 
is one of the smallest and most 
famous. A little larger than. the 
Jordan or the Tiber, it would rank 
as nothing more than an_ insignifi- 
cant “creek” or “fork” if its source 
were in the Rocky Mountains _ in- 
stead of the Cotswold Hills; yet its 
history, though not so long as that of the 
Nile or the Euphrates, has more interest 
for the reader of English literature than 
the annals of any storied stream of east 
or west. Nor are its attractions historical 
only. It is the most frequented aquatic 
pleasure place in the world; the scenery 
along its upper waters—until it reaches 
the smoky confines of London-—is as pic- 
turesque ag rural England can be; its 
riverside towns, some of them new, many 
of them very old, are hospitable to the 
casual holiday maker as well as to the 
antiquarian or the literary pilgrim. 
Authentic history first made the ac- 
quaintance of the Thames when Caesar's 
legionaries crossed it at Chertsey, a few 
miles below Windsor, to attack the British 
chieftain Cassivelaunus and his painted 
warriors. It saw the victorious Romans 
plant colonies along its banks, and build 
their long, straight roads through its 
valley. It saw London begin its imperial 
career as the capital of the province of 
Britannia. It saw the passing of the 
Romans and the advent of the Saxons. It 
saw Alfred’s battles with the Danes, and 
the coming of the Norman conqueror. 
Though the first William made Winchester 
his capital, his name is closely connected 
with the early annals of the Thames. 
After his great victory over the Saxon 
Harold at Hastings, he was crowned at 
Westminster, and marched thence to 
attack Oxford, which he took by storm. 
He built a castle at Wallingford, of which 
only a few stones are left, and another on 
the hill of Windsor, which was destined 





to become the most stately of all the 
homes of English royalty. 

Another historic landmark is Runny- 
mede, between Windsor and Chertsey, 
where the barons forced King John to 
sign the Magna Charta—which, as the 
schoolbooks assure us, was “the palla- 
dium of English liberty.” The famous 
little island is now occupied by Egham 
race course. Through the middle ages 
the church came to possess the choicest 
spots of the Thames country. Monasteries 
dotted the valley, and their pious inmates 
throve upon its fertile soil and beside its 
well stocked waters—for the medieval 
monk esteemed a good fish pond above all 
other earthly things. Few and scanty, 
today, are the ruins of those goodly estab- 
lishments; the unsparing hand of the 
Reformation swept down upon them, pro- 
faning their dwellings and giving their 
lands to others. 

For centuries kings and queens have 
lived beside the Thames, going from their 
court in London to find rest or merriment 
at some riverside palace. Royal tastes 
differ like those of ordinary mortals, and 
one monarch has chosen Hampton, an- 
other Richmond, another Windsor. George 
Ill lived long in quietude at Kew. 
Hampton Court, one of the finest archi- 
tectural relics in Europe, was Wolsey’s 
splendid present to his ungrateful master, 
Henry VII. To this, the English Ver- 
sailles, as it has been called, the bluff 
King Hal was wont to be rowed in gilded 
barges from London. His daughter, in- 
famous as Bloody Mary, was wooed in its 
gardens by Philip of Spain. Elizabeth 
sojourned both here and at Richmond. 
Hampton’s last days of royal glory were 
those of the Protestant champion from 
Holland, William III. Nowadays it has 
degenerated into a resort for sightseers 
and a sortof almshouse for deserving 
pensioners. 
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The old palace at Richmond has long 
ago disappeared, and its site is occupied 
by the trim suburban villas of highly re- 
spectable Londoners. It was a favorite 
abode of the early Plantagenets, and two 
of the greatest of English sovereigns— 
Edward III and Elizabeth—died within its 
walls. So also did Anne, the beloved queen 
of the unfortunate Richard II. 

Most interesting and imposing of all 
the great houses that overlook the Thames 
is Windsor. As a building, it is by no 
means a thing of unmixed beauty, but its 
fine situation, its huge mass, and the 
picturesque, old world air of its battle- 
mented walls and towers give it an un- 
deniably striking effect, especially when 
viewed from the river below. An old 
fashioned and grandiloquent guidebook 
proudly describes it as “a type of the 
British constitution, in its strength, its 
grandeur, and its antiquity.” A less 
enthusiastic visitor, seeing the royal 
standard—denoting the presence of Queen 
Victoria — flown above its great round 
tower, may admit that the place seems to 
typify a solid, comfortable, and prosperous 
government. 

Though the castle is more than eight 
centuries old, and has always belonged to 
the crown, there have been long intervals 
when it was not used as a royal residence. 
Of the early kings, it is most closely con- 
nected with that “mirror of chivalry,” 
Edward Il. The victor of Crécy, who 
first taught his subjects to believe that 
one Englishman can fight two Frenchmen, 
was born at Windsor, rebuilt it, and 
founded there his famous body of 
knighthood, the Order of the Garter. 
The next Edward, a century later, built 
the beautiful chapel of St. George, in 
which each Knight of the Garter still has 
his stall and hangs his banner. But most 
of the existing structure is no more than 
a century old, as each of the last four 
sovereigns of England has added to the 
rambling castle. 

Across the river from Windsor is Eton, 
with its school—the most famous, and, 
save only Winchester, the oldest of the 
English public schools. Here, beside the 
Thames, are the cricket and football 
grounds on which the Duke of Welling- 
ton said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won. The school and the castle have 
often been good neighbors. The royal 
chatelaine of Windsor is “ grandmamma” 
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to one Eton boy — young Prince Arthur 
of Connaught. Her predecessor, the sailor 
King William, used to go down to see the 
school regattas. One day, local history 
relates, he went to witness a race between 
the Eton eight and a rival crew from 
Westminster. He was to make a speech 
and present a cup to the winners. The 
match was supposed to be a foregone con- 
clusion for Eton, which usually turns out 
an invincible eight; and his majesty, who 
was no speaker, learned a brief oration 
appropriate to the expected result. Un- 
fortunately, Westminster won, and the 
poor king, when he rose to award the 
prize, was hopelessly stranded. In spite 
of the promptings of Queen Adelaide, 
he stammered and stuttered, and could 
not utter an intelligible word; but the 
boys filled in the hiatus with lusty cheers 
for the good natured old gentleman, and 
the speech was not missed. 

Not all the memories of the Thames are 
connected with royalty past and present. 
Its literary associations are innumerable, 
from Chaucer, whose coarsely humorous 
“Miller’s Tale” has its scene laid in Ox- 
ford, down to the living makers of prose 
and poetry—Mr. Jerome and his “ Three 
Men in a Boat,” to take a thoroughly 
modern instance. Pope spent most of his 
life upon its banks, and his riverside villa 
at Twickenham is still standing. It was 
in an old Thames hostelry, with its sanded 
floor and its rows of pewter cups, that 
Shenstone wrote the famous quatrain—an 
antithesis, as it were, to the sentiment of 
“Home, Sweet Home”: 

Whoe’er hath traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 
Tennyson was married in the little ivy 
covered church at Shiplake, just above 
Henley, and took his bride to live further 
down the river, at Kingston. His prede- 
cessor in the laureateship, Wordsworth, 
was a northcountryman who seldom left 
his native Cumbrian hills, but one of his 
best remembered sonnets was written 
upon Westminster Bridge, at sunrise on a 
summer morning: 
Earth has not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

The city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning . . . 


The river glideth at his own sweet will, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
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Matthew Arnold, who lived at Oxford for 
many years as fellow of Oriel and pro- 
fessor of poetry, is preéminently the 
singer of the upper Thames. In “ Thyr- 
sis” and “The Scholar Gipsy” there are 
some vivid pictures of the river scenery 
about the old university city; and those 
fine poems are specially commended to 
the traveler who follows the “ shy Thames 
shore ”— 


above Godstow Bridge, when hay time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames; 


and among 
those wide fields of breezy grass 
Where black winged swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames. 

Godstow, of which Arnold speaks, now a 
village of a few scattered cottages, was 
once a rich and famous convent—whence 
its name, the “place of God.” Here the 
daughter of Lord Clifford, for whose 
beauty men changed her name of Rosa- 
mond into Rosa Mundi—“Rose of the 
Earth ”—was a novice when she met her 
royal lover, Henry II, and here began the 
romance which Sir Walter Scott told in 
“Woodstock.” Rosamond came back to 
Godstow to die in grief and penitence, 
and was buried there. The old historian 
Stowe relates that after her death the 
Bishop, of Lincoln visited the convent ; 





and when he had entered the church to pray, he 
saw a tombe in the middle of the quire, covered 
with a pall of silke, and set about with lights of 
wax; and demanding whose tombe it was, he was 
answered, it was the tombe of Rosamond, some time 
lemman to Henry II, who for the love of her had 
done much good to the Church. Then quothe the 
bishop: Take this woman from hence, and bury her 
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without the Church, lest through her the Christian 
religion should be scandalized, and that other 
women, warned by her example, may refrain from 
unlawful love. 


But another chronicler records that the 
nuns of Godstow refused to put the body 
of their hapless sister into unconsecrated 
ground. They placed her bones “in a 
perfumed leather bag, inclosing them in 
lead, and laid them again in the church, 
under a fair large gravestone.” 

A few miles above Godstow is the scene 
of another historical romance which Scott 
wove into fiction, for it was at Cumnor 
that Amy Robsart, the heroine of “ Kenil- 
worth,” met her tragic fate when her 
husband, the ambitious Earl of Leicester, 
found that his secret marriage stood 
between him and the favor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The house in which she is 
supposed to have been murdered, and 
which was a monastery prior to the Ref- 
ormation, is no longer standing, its 
stones having been used to rebuild the 
parish church of the neighboring village 
of Wytham. 

3ut with all its associations of the 
past, to many the chief interest of the 
Thames is wholly of the present—the 
aspect that it bears every fine day in 
summer, when from Oxford to London it 
is thronged with holiday makers in every 
imaginable variety of craft—rowboats of 
all weights and sizes, punts, houseboats, 
steam launches, and even gondolas and 
coracles. To these flannel clad moderns 
the ancient river is a place not for tragic 
or glorious memories, but for the en- 
joyment of the passing hour. 


A MAY DAY TOAST. 

WHEN May days fair their beauties rare 
Upon me shed, 

Yl faith, my sweetheart’s charms they wear, 


Incarnated ! 


The sapphire skies do match her eyes, 
The meadow gold 

Her wealth of hair reflected there 
An hundred fold! 


Her flitting blush repeats the flush 
Of apple trees ; 

The robin’s note, her rounded throat’s 
Sweet minstrelsies. 


In May day dew I toast the two 
Fair skies ashine, 

Dear eyes of blue! aye, all that’s ‘you, 
Oh, sweetheart mine ! 


Rose Edith 


Milis. 
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UR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


OF THE STRUGGLE IN 
OPENING 


THE STORY 


TRIUMPH, 


WHICH THE 
A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL 


UNITED STATES WON SO REMARKABLE A 
EXPANSION—THE EIGHTH 


INSTALMENT NARRATES THE DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S SQUADRON 


AND THE 


ioe the fire of criticism, just and unjust, 
of which General Shafter has been the 
object, his despatch to Secretary Alger, 
reporting that he was considering a 
retreat, has been cited in proof of 
his vacillation and mental and physical 
debility. In reality, the fact that he de- 
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LIEUTENANT MILEY, OF GENERAL SHAFTER’S STAFF, RAISING THE AMERICAN FLAG OVER THE GOVERNMENT 


FALL OF SANTIAGO. 


*manded the enemy’s surrender while he 


was warning his government that he 
might be compelled to move backward, 
shows his correct estimate of the situa- 
tion, and his promptness and resolution in 
availing himself of it. It was, to a certain 
extent, like Grant after the first day of 
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PALACE IN SANTIAGO DE CUBA, AT NOON ON JULY 17, 1898. 
Drawn by William J. Glackens. 
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GENERAL SHAFTER RECEIVING THE FORMAL SURRENDER OF 





SPAIN. 


GENERAL TORAL, ON THE MORNING OF 


JULY 17, 1898. 
Drawn by William J. Glackens. 


Shiloh. His position was bad, and might 
become untenable, but he had reason to 
believe that that of the enemy was much 
worse. The Spanish troops were neces- 
sarily quite as exhausted as his own 
men; it was known that their food 
was meager, and it was easy to guess 
that their ammunition was running low. 
The climate was but little less trying to 
them than to the Americans. Blockaded 
by sea, defeated on land, what could 
Toral see before him but destruction or 
surrender? 

At Washington, where the situation was 
very imperfectly understood —Shafter’s 
despatches had been few and not specially 





luminous—-there was some natural anx- 
iety. Secretary Alger had waited with 
the President until four o’clock that 
morning (July 3) for news from the front, 
one of the last despatches they received 
on the 2d having been a request for more 
surgeons. It was nearly noon when the 
telegram telling of a possible retreat 
reached them. The secretary, a politi- 
cian as well as a soldier, replied: 

Of course you can judge the situation better 
than we can at this end of the line. If, however, 
you could hold your present position, especially San 


Juan heights, the effect upon the country would be 
much better than falling back. 


Shafter’s answer, received at Washing- 
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ton shortly after midnight, was brief and 
decided: 
I shall hold my present position. 


For in the mean time the situation had 
entirely changed. Cervera’s squadron had 
gone out of the harbor, leaving the city 
to its fate. 


a 
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direction of the American lines, but with 
little effect, as the intervening hills 
prevented any accurate aim. The Punta 
Gorda battery also joined in the firing, 
but its heavier guns turned seaward, and 
could not be brought to bear. 

During the day the French consul at 
Santiago wrote to the admiral, inquiring 


— a 
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CAPTAIN HENRY C. TAYLOR, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED THE BATTLESHIP INDIANA AT SANTIAGO. 
From a photograph by Child, Newport. 


Lieutenant Allen, of the Second Cav- 
alry, stationed on Lawton’s extreme 
right, saw the fleet’s departure, and at 
once sent word to headquarters. The re- 
sult of the great sea fight that followed 
was not known till afternoon, when news 
came from Siboney that all the Spanish 
ships but one had been destroyed. That 
the Colon had shared the fate of her con- 
sorts was not reported until the follow- 
ing day. 


CERVERA’S LAST DAYS AT SANTIAGO. 


During the battle of the Ist of July 
Cervera’s ships threw a few shells in the 


whether he intended to bombard the city 
if the American troops occupied it, and 
requesting that he should not do so with- 
out giving notice. Cervera replied, next 
morning, that if the enemy entered San- 
tiago he would at once turn his guns on 
the town, without further warning. The 
French official at once informed his 
countrymen and the other consuls, and 
there was something of a panic. Mr. 
Ramsden, the British representative, sent 
the civil governor of Santiago to see 
Cervera, who modified his truculent an- 
nouncement—for there were more than 
twenty thousand women and children in 























the city—saying that he 
would bombard the place 
if the Americans took it 
and the inhabitants de- 
serted it.* 

On the morning of 
the 2d the harbor bat- 
teries were again shelled 
at close range by the 
blockading ships. This 
was in answer to a note 
from Shafter, requesting 
Sampson to keep up his 
fire upon Santiago. The 
action lasted two hours, 
the Spaniards making 
little attempt to reply; 
and a shot from the Texas 
accomplished what had 
not been done in all the 
bombardments of the 
blockade—it dismounted 
one of the six inch guns 
in the Socapa, besides 
killing three men and 
wounding six, among the 


latter being Ensign Pifia, the commander 


of the battery. 


CAPTAIN 


FRENCH E. CHADWICK, 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES E. 


CLARK, 


UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED 


THE BATTLESHIP OREGON AT SANTIAGO. 


Throughout the day Cervera made prep- 


arations for leaving the harbor, Blanco 


UNITED STATES NAVY, 
MANDED THE ARMORED CRUISER NEW YORK AT SANTIAGO. 





WHO COM- 


having sent him impera- 
tive orders to make a dash 
for Havana, in spite of 
the admiral’s protest of 
his inability to cope with 
the blockading fleet.+ The 
marines who had gone 
ashore to reinforce Lin- 


*A detailed account of the incident 
appeared in the New York Suz, De- 
cember 5, 1808, in which it was 
stated that Cervera’s bloodthirsty de- 
sign—quite foreign to the character 
displayed at other times by the gallant 
Spanish admiral—was frustrated only 
by the interference of the Bri tish 
government. According to the Sun's 
historian, Ramsden telegraphed in- 
formation of it to Sir Alexander 
Gollan, the British consul general in 
Havana, at two o'clock a.m., July 
2. Gollan went to Blanco, but was 
rebuffed, Blanco telling ‘him that 
Cervera was entirely at liberty ‘to 
take the measures which he should 
deem best for the success of the cam- 
paign;” but a protest to London 
caused a change ot heart, and the 
captain g2 sneral ordered Cervera to 
leave Santiago instead of bombard- 
ing it. 

This version of the affair is not 
borne out by Mr. Ramsden’s diary; 
indeed, it is contradicted at an es- 
sential point by his statement that it 
was ten o'clock on the morning of 
July 2 when he saw Cervera’s note 
to the French consul. It must there- 
fore be relegated to the already well 
filled realm of war fiction. 


+On September 10, 1898, according 
to a press report, Seftor Aunon, the 
Spanish minister of mari ne, stated 
in the Cortes that Cervera “wanted 
to blow up his ships in the harbor; 
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ares were taken aboard, a pilot was sent to 
each ship, steam was made, and a little 
before half past nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, July 3, the six vessels, 
cleared for action, were moving toward 


g 
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of his squadron afterwards gave what was 
no doubt the true reason—that the Amer- 
ican ships lay so close inshore from sun- 
set to sunrise, and their watch with 
searchlights was so perfect, that the 


A) 


CAPTAIN ROBLEY D. EVANS, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED THE BATTLESHIP IOWA AT SANTIAGO. 
From a photograph by Rice, Washington. 


the sea gate of the harbor that had shel- 
tered them for forty five eventful days. 


THE SORTIE OF THE SPANISH SQUADRON. 


Cervera’s choice of the daytime, rather 
than the night, for the moment of his 
sortie, was a paradox that is not ex- 
plained in his official report; but officers 


but I informed him that it would be preferable to leave the port 
and engage the enemy. General Bianco ordered Admiral 
Cervera to leave Santiago, and fixed the day of his depart- 
ure.’ 

Cervera’s official report to Captain General Blanco was 
read to representatives of the Madrid press on August 22, 
1808, but no copies of it were given out. According to the 
version published by the Heraddo (translated by the Navy 
Department) it begins: “ In obedience to your orders, in the 
face of that which would have happened, and of which you 
were informed, I left the bay of Santiago for sea on the 3d 
day of July.” Its account of the battle is very brief. 


Spanish admiral saw no possible hope of 
a night escape. Mistaken as his judg- 
ment probably was, it was a remarkable 
testimony to the effectiveness of Samp- 
son’s plan of blockade. 

The militant captain of the Iowa is re- 
ported as saying, some time after the 
battle, that the Spaniards “were so thor- 
oughly rattled that they just started to 
run out of the way as fast as they 
could.” To show how unfair is such a 
description of Cervera’s sortie, it is 
worth while to quote the account given 
to Lieutenant Miller by the pilot of the 
Maria Teresa: 

I was in the forward tower by the side of Ad- 























miral Cervera, who was as calm 
as though he had been at anchor 
in his own cabin, and was observ- 
ing the channel and the hostile 
ships and only said these words: 

“ Pilot, when can we shift the 
helm?” 

He had reference to turning to 
starboard, which could be done 
only after we had passed Dia- 
mante Bank. Aftera few seconds 
he said: 

“ Pilot, advise me when we can 
shift the helm.” 

“T will advise you, admiral,” I 
answered. 

A few moments later I said: 
“ Admiral, the helm may be shifted 
now.” 

In a moment the admiral, with- 
out shouting, without becoming 
excited, as calm as usual, said: 
“To starboard,” and the next 
minute, “ Fire!” 

At the same moment the two 
guns of the turret and those of 
the port battery fired on a ship 
which seemed to me to be the 
Indiana. By this time there were 
already many dead and wounded 
in the battery, because they had 
been firing on us for some time, 
and I believe that in spite of the 
water that was in the ship she 
was already on fire. The admiral 
said to me: 

“Good by, pilot; go now; go, 
and be sure you let them pay 
you, because you have earned it 


The Spanish cruisers 
came down the channel 
in column, Cervera’s flag- 
ship, the Maria Teresa, in 
the lead, and the Vizcaya, 
the Cristobal Colon, and 
the Almirante Oquendo fol- 
lowing in order, with about 
eight hundred yards’ dis- 
tance between each ship 
and the next. Twelve 
hundred yards behind the 
Oquendo came the torpedo 
boat destroyers. As to the 
order in which the de- 
stroyers went out, there are discrep- 
ancies in the reports of the American 
officers, and even in Lieutenant Muiller’s 
narrative, in which accuracy might have 
been expected. Apparently the explana- 
tion is that the Furor led down the 
channel, and when just outside the Morro 
she circled to port as if to escape to the 
eastward, but seeing the Gloucester and 
other vessels in her path, she turned 
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CAPTAIN FRANCIS A. COOK, UNITED STATES NAVY, WHO COMMANDED 
THE ARMORED CRUISER BROOKLYN AT SANTIAGO. 


From a photograph by Hart, Brooklyn. 





west to follow the cruisers—thereby los- 
ing enough ground to allow the Pluton 
to overhaul and pass her.* 

Cervera’s plan was to turn westward 
as soon as he reached the sea, and run 
for it. His one hope of success lay in 
outrunning the American _ battleships 


*This is based on the detailed account given by Lieuten- 
ant Miiller on the authority of Lieutenants Bustamente of 
the Furor and Caballero of the Pluton. 
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and beating off Sampson’s  speediest 
vessel, the Brooklyn—not by any means 
an impossible scheme on paper. In the 
test of action, his ships proved much 
slower than they should have been, 
the Americans faster than he had ex- 
pected; while in fighting power his four 
cruisers showed themselves pitiably in- 
ferior to the five powerful men of war— 
four battleships and a cruiser—of whose 
guns they had to run the gantlet. 


THE POSITION OF SAMPSON’S FLEET. 


These five—the Indiana, the Oregon, 
the Iowa, the Texas, and the Brooklyn, 
recounting them in order from east to 
west—lay at or near their regular block- 
ading stations, in asemicircle about the 
harbor mouth, and from two and a half to 
four miles distant from it. 


The Massa- 





for a conference with Shafter. 
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MAJOR GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


chusetts had gone early that morning to 
Guantanamo Bay for coal The New 
York had signaled, at a quarter to nine, 
“Disregard movements of the commander 
in chief,” and had started eastward for 
Siboney, where Sampson intended to land 
She was 
nearly ten* miles east of the Morro when 
the Teresa came out, and in company 
with her were the torpedo boat Ericsson 
and the converted yacht Hist. Of the 
other small vessels, the Gloucester and the 
Vixen lay inside the main blockading line, 
the former to the east of the harbor en- 
trance, the latter to the west. The Reso- 
lute was further out, close to the Indiana. 
On all the ships the men were at “quar- 





*“ About seven,” Sampson says in his report, but the dis- 
tance measures almost ten miles on the chart drawn up by 
the board of officers appointed to make a map of the battle. 

















ters for inspection,” according to the 
regular routine of Sunday morning. 
Suddenly, at thirty one minutes past 
nine, the Teresa, with smoke pouring 
from her funnels, came around Smith Key 
and turned down the channel toward the 
sea. She was in plain view of several 
American ships, and three or four of 
them announced “ Enemy’s ships escaping” 
at almost the same instant, the Iowa also 
firing a gun to attract attention. The 
Brooklyn’s records show that she made 
the warning signal at 9.35, having re- 
ceived it from the Iowa. Captain Philip 
reports that the Texas had hoisted it 
a moment earlier than the Iowa. Sampson 
had prescribed this signal in a general 
order dated June 7. Elsewhere in the 
carefully prepared instructions with which 
he had sought to insure that there should 
be no unreadiness in any emergency that 
might arise, he had directed that when- 
ever the enemy appeared, “the ships 
must close and engage as soon as pos- 
sible, and endeavor to sink his vessels or 
force them to run ashore in the channel.” 
Even without this order, there was no 
doubt of what was to be done. The 
Spaniards’ simple tactics rendered man- 
euvering unnecessary, and the remarkable 
combat that followed was a gunners’ and 
engineers’ rather than a commanders’ 
battle. Commodore Schley flew from the 
Brooklyn the signals “Clear for action” 
and “Close up,” but apparently they were 
not noticed in the smoke and the excite- 
ment, as they are not recorded in the 
logs of the other men of war. Sampson, 
when he saw what was happening, put the 
New York about and signaled “Close in 
toward harbor entrance and attack 
vessels,” but his orders could have been 
visible only to the easternmost of his ships. 
It has been stated that Cervera’s sortie 
caught the blockading fleet napping; that 
most of the American vessels were ready 
to shoot but not to pursue; that—with 
two shining exceptions—their engineers 
were “unprepared to make a quick move- 
ment of any kind in the face of the 
enemy.”* While not wholly untrue, the 
criticism is decidedly unfair. Of course, 
the ships were not ready to jump instantly 
to their highest speed. To keep them, 
through all the weeks of the blockade, 
in condition to use their full steaming 





*This criticism was made in an article in the Engineering 
Magazine, Decéinber, 1898, which attracted much attention. 
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power at a moment’s notice, would have 
been utterly impossible. It would have 
involved an intolerable strain upon the 
crews, and an expenditure of fuel that 
would have crippled the fleet’s efficiency 
by necessitating constant recoaling. The 
New York had steam in four of her six 
boilers; the fifth was prinied and ready for 
use, the sixth was cleaning; her forward 
engines were disconnected, as they cannot 
be used to advantage except with full 
boiler power. The Brooklyn had steam 
in three boilers, with three more full of 
hot water. If any ships were caught nap- 
ping, it was the Iowa and the Indiana. 
Captain Evans reports that the former 
could make only five knots; and the latter, 
whose machinery was not in prime con- 
dition, did no better. Readiest of all the 
fleet was that naval bulldog, the Oregon. 
Her engineers, who had already dis- 
tinguished themselves by speeding her 
from San Francisco to the West Indies, 
won fresh laurels by their ship’s fine per- 
formance on the 3d of July—a perform- 
ance that entitles her chief engineer, 
Robert Milligan, to a place among the 
heroes of the war. The other vessel 
whose readiness for action deserves 
special mention was the Gloucester. 


THE SANTIAGO SEA FIGHT. 


Quickly as the crews sprang to their 
stations, it was about eight minutes be- 
fore the gunners were ready to fire, and 
they were not in time, nor near enough, 
to prevent Cervera’s ships coming out of 
the channel. But when they opened, 
with every gun that could be brought to 
bear, the hail of shell that rained upon 
the Spaniards was terrific. There was no 
swell to render an accurate aim difficult, 
and the American marksmanship was 
deadly. It drove the Spanish gunners 
from their pieces, it made slaughter pens 
of their decks, and, most fatal of all, it 
set their ships on fire. When two of 
Cervera’s cruisers—the Vizcaya and the 
Oquendo—lay beside the Maine in Havana 
harbor, Captain Sigsbee noticed the “long 
stretch of beautiful woodwork” in their 
cabins, and foresaw their danger of fire 
in battle.* His forecast was verified now. 
The Teresa and the Oquendo were ablaze 
after fifteen minutes’ fighting. The former 
had her fire main cut by one of the first 


*“The Maine,” pp. 56, 57. 
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shots, leaving her powerless to extinguish 
the flames that were devouring her. 

The Spanish cruisers came down the 
channel at a speed of eight or ten knots. 
When they turned westward they used 
the full power of their engines, but only 
the Colon could quicken materially. Their 
speed was enough, however, to carry 
them past the American ships before the 
latter could get well under way. The five 
first rate vessels within range headed in 
directly toward the escaping foe, the only 
exception being a maneuver made by the 
Brooklyn, out of which there subsequently 
grew one of the innumerable controversies 
of the war. 

The westward station of Schley’s flag- 
ship placed her nearest to Cervera’s ships 
when they turned to starboard out of the 
channel; but their line of flight was close 
along shore, almost a mile from her. The 
Teresa had passed, and the Vizcaya was 
following, when the Brooklyn, which was 
heading to the east, wore around to sea- 
ward. As her tactical diameter—that is, 
the space in which she can go about—is 
eight hundred yards, this movement 
turned her in the direction taken by the 
fleeing Spaniards, but set her nearly half 
a mile further away from them. 

His handling of the Brooklyn having 
been criticised—or, perhaps it would be 
fairer to say, having been commented on 
with much curiosity as to its precise pur- 
pose — Commodore Schley subsequently 
explained that he made his seaward turn, 
at a moment when the other ships were 
following the order to close with the 
enemy, in order to prevent the Brooklyn 
from cutting off the fire of the rest of 
the fleet. He added that he regarded it 
as “the crucial and deciding feature of the 
combat,” and claimed the sinking of four 
ships within half an hour as the result of 
it.* In view of this it is certainly curi- 
ous that in his official report of the battle 
he makes no mention of the maneuver. 
His flag captain, Captain Cook, merely 
records that “‘the enemy turned to the 
westward to close into the land. We 
then wore around to starboard, bringing 
the starboard battery into action. The 
enemy hugged the shore to the west- 
ward.” Before his later explanation, 
Schley’s statement that “the Spanish ad- 
miral’s scheme was to concentrate all fire 





*Rear Admiral Schley’s statement to the Senate committee 
on naval affairs, February 19, 1899. 
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for a while on the Brooklyn, and the 
Vizcaya to ram her” was regarded as 
giving his reason for the course he took. 
The commodore attributes his informa- 
tion to two of Cervera’s captains, but no 
other officer seems to have noticed any 
threat of ramming on the part of the 
Vizeaya. Cervera’s general plan was 
simply to run; and such a bold offensive 
stroke would have been most uncharac- 
teristic of Spanish seamanship. More- 
over, had it been attempted, a vessel can- 
not ram without risk of being rammed, 
and the Brooklyn was more than two 
thousand tons heavier than any of the 
Spanish ships, as well as swifter. 


TWO CRUISERS BURNED AND WRECKED. 


The Brooklyn was still nearest to the 
leading Spanish ships. The Iowa, the 
Indiana, and the Texas, after pouring ina 
tremendous fire upon each of Cervera’s 
cruisers as it came out of the harbor 
mouth, headed after the fugitives at the 
best pace they could make, their guns 
still steadily at work. The unarmored 
Vixen, finding herself between the two 
fleets, prudently turned seaward and ran 
outside of the American ironclads. The 
Oregon dashed forward with a splendid 
burst of speed, and drew almost level with 
the Brooklyn. “It was an inspiring 
sight,” the captain of Schley’s flagship 
generously says in his report, “to see this 
battleship, with a large white wave before 
her, and her smokestacks belching forth 
continued puffs from her forced draft. 
We were making fourteen knots at the 
time, and the Oregon came up off our 
starboard quarter at about six hundred 
yards and maintained her position, though 
we soon after increased our speed to fif- 
teen knots, and just before the Colon 
surrendered were making sixteen.”* 

The Teresa and the Oquendo soon 
dropped behind the other two cruisers. 
Their fate had been sealed by the terrific 
fire that met them as they left the 
channel. Both were ablaze, and the hail 
of shells had wrought frightful havoc on 
their decks. Captain Concas of the 
Teresa had been wounded, and as the 
second officer could not be found Admiral 
Cervera took command in person. His 





*Captain Cook’s estimate of his ship’s speed was a little 
too high. The map plotted by the official board already 
mentioned shows that the Brooklyn’s average speed in the 
long chase of the Colon was a little more than thirteen 
knots, the Oregon’s a trifle less. 
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ship was a mass of flame and smoke. It 
was too late even to flood the magazines, 
and to save her from sinking in deep 
water the admiral ordered her beached. 
“T thought to lower the flag, but that 
was not possible, on account of the fire,” 
Cervera says; but several American 
officers report that a white flag was 
shown as she ran ashore. She went 
aground in a small cove at Nima Nima, 
six and a half miles west of the Morro, 
and lay there, burning fiercely, about a 
hundred yards from the beach. 

This happened at a quarter past ten. 
The Oquendo lived just five minutes 
longer, and got half a mile further west, 
before she followed the flagship’s example 
and ran for the shore, hauling down her 
colors. She was on fire fore and aft, 
and her fire pumps were disabled; her 
decks were a shambles, and most of her 
guns had been put out of action. Among 
the killed were her commander, Captain 
Lagaza, and his two chief officers. 


THE GLOUCESTER’S PLUCKY FIGHT. 


The next victims of the American gun- 
ners were the Pluton and the Furor. The 
two destroyers—frail craft, yet dangerous 
weapons if properly handled—were sent 
to sure destruction by Cervera’s tactics. 
In the broad daylight, their only chance 
of escaping, or of getting within striking 
distance of the enemy, lay in creeping close 
beside the cruisers, where they would have 
had at least a partial shelter. Coming 
out about fifteen minutes later than the 
Teresa, they were doomed. The block- 
ading ships had had time to close in, and 
were ready to meet them with a deadly 
fire. All four of the battleships, while 
their heavy guns were hammering the 
cruisers, turned their secondary batteries 
upon the destroyers. 

The Gloucester, too, steamed in to 
engage them at close quarters. Her 
attack—a bold movement for an unpro- 
tected yacht, whose heaviest guns were 
six pounders—was a well planned stroke, 
as well as a brave one, on the part of her 
captain, Lieutenant Commander Wain- 
wright, who was executive officer of the 
Maine at the time of the fateful explosion 
of February 15. As the Spanish cruisers 
came out of the harbor, he ordered his 
engines slowed, gaining steam, and wait- 
ing for the expected appearance of the 
destroyers. When the Pluton and the 
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Furor left the channel, he dashed at them 
at full speed. Captain Taylor of the 
Indiana signaled “Gunboats will advance,” 
which Wainwright interpreted as an 
assurance that he would not be fired on 
by his own ships, and he closed in upon 
the destroyers, training his forward guns 
upon the Pluton, his after guns upon the 
Furor, and getting within six hundred 
yards’ range. 

Both were disabled within five miles 
of the Morro. At half past ten the 
Pluton, with fire and smoke bursting from 
her decks, turned shoreward, and ran 
upon the rocks west of the Cabanas inlet, 
where she blew up and settled in the surf. 
The Furor, also on fire, was circling about 
helplessly, and as a white flag was waved 
from her deck Wainwright ceased firing 
and launched his boats, to rescue the 
crews, and to see if there was any chance 
of saving the prizes. The boats had taken 
aboard Lieutenant Carlier and eighteen of 
his men, and were picking up the sur- 
vivors of the Pluton, when there was 4 
series of explosions on the Furor; her 
bow rose into the air, and she went down 
stern first in deep water. 

The Gloucester’s boats saved twenty six 
men from the Pluton, including her cap- 
tain, Lieutenant Vazquez. Captain Villa- 
mil, commanding the two destroyers, was 
on the Furor, and perished with her.* A 
few refugees from both vessels, with some 
from the Teresa and the Oquendo, escaped 
to the shore and made their way back to 
Santiago, swimming the Cabanas inlet. 


WHO DESTROYED THE DESTROYERS? 


Credit for the destruction of the Pluton 
and the Furor has been claimed as the sole 
possession of the Gloucester. Lieutenant 
Huse, executive officer of the plucky 
yacht, states in his report that after 
Captain Taylor’s signal “it appeared that 
the fight between this ship and the two 
apparently uninjured destroyers was a 
thing apart from the battle in which the 
larger ships were engaged.” Lieutenant 
Commander Wainwright, though he men- 
tions the fact that “the Indiana poured 
in a hot fire from all her secondary 
batteries upon the destroyers,” asserts 
that until the Gloucester closed with 
them “ they were not seriously injured.” 

On the other hand, Captain Taylor’s 


* Remains identified as those of Captain Villamil were 
found among the rocks on the beach in March, 1899. 
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version is that when the Teresa and the 
Oquendo gave up the fight, “we (the 
Indiana) then devoted our special atten- 
tion to prevent the escape of the destroy- 
ers, which appeared more than a match 
for the Gloucester. They were soon seen 
to blow up, apparently struck by our six 
inch and six pounders.” Captain Eaton 
of the Resolute corroborates this, testify- 
ing that he distinctly saw the Furor 
“struck by an eight inch or thirteen inch 
shell from the Indiana, which was followed 
by an explosion and flames.” Lieutenant 
Caballero of the Pluton told Lieutenant 
Miller, the Spanish chronicler, that a 
twelve or thirteen inch shell hit his boat 
and exploded her forward boilers; and 
this may have been the shot mentioned by 
Captain Eaton, as the reports of the 
American officers repeatedly confuse the 
names of the two destroyers. 

Furthermore, Captain Evans asserts 
that the fire of the Iowa, “together with 
that of the Gloucester and another smaller 
vessel,* proved so destructive that one of 
the torpedo boat destroyers (Pluton) was 
sunk and the Furor was so much damaged 
that she was run upon the rocks.” Cap- 
tain Philip claims a share of the work 
for the Texas. “Owing to our secondary 
battery,” he says, “together with the 
Iowa and Gloucester, the two destroyers 
were forced to beach and sink.” And 
Captain Clark of the Oregon adds that 
“when it was discovered that the enemy’s 
torpedo boats were following their ships, 
we used our rapid fire guns, as well as 
the six inch, upon them with telling ef- 
fect.” The New York also fired some 
four inch shells—the only shots she dis- 
charged in the battle—at the Furor. 

No doubt none of Sampson’s captains 
had the least desire to claim more than 
his due, but it is easy to understand that 
all of them were, as the admiral said, 
“vitally interested and justly proud of 
their ships.” Sampson’s report gives 
what is probably a very fair summary of 
the matter: 

The destroyers probably suffered much injury 
from the fire of the secondary batteries of the 
battleships Iowa, Indiana, and the Texas. Yet I 
think a very considerable factor in their speedy 


destruction was the fire, at close range, of the 
Gloucester’s battery. 


From the wreck of the Pluton the 


* This seems to be an error, as the Gloucester was the only 
smaller vessel engaged. ptain Evans also confuses the 
Pluton and the Furor. 
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Gloucester’s boats went on to the Teresa 
and the Oquendo. The Spanish flagship 
had lowered a boat, which sank at once, 
and a steam launch, which also went down 
after mak‘ng one journey to the beach. 
Cervera jumped overboard, and his son 
and two sailors helped him ashore— 
“with nothing,” he says in his report; 
and the phrase is literally true, for he 
reached the Gloucester stark naked, as 
did most of the prisoners. The work of 
rescue was rendered perilous by the ex- 
plosion of guns and ammunition on board 
the burning cruisers. The Teresa’s mag- 
azines had flooded as she filled with water, 
but one of the Oquendo’s blew up, shat- 
tering the forward part of the ship. 
Further aft her torpedoes added to the 
destruction, and she was left a hopeless 
wreck, her frame practically broken in 
two. Her flag, and those of the two de- 
stroyers, were captured by the Glouces- 
ter’s boats. 


THE FATE OF THE VIZCAYA. 


Meanwhile the Colon and the Vizcaya 
were fleeing westward, hotly pursued by 
the Brooklyn and the Oregon, with the 
Texas following, and the Iowa and the 
Indiana doing their best to keep up with 
the chase. The Colon passed her consort 
about half past ten, and drew out of 
range of the American ships; but the Viz- 
caya was still under fire from all five, and 
in twenty minutes more her race was 
over. Burning, and with a heavy list to 
port, she was headed for the shore, and 
after veering about as if in indecision 
she was run ashore in the small bay of 
Aserraderos, twenty miles west of the 
Morro. 

The Vixen, which had followed the 
pursuit, was in time to fire a few shots at 
the Vizcaya before her flag went down. 
The New York, which had turned west- 
ward at sight of the escaping Spaniards, 
and had passed thraugh the fire of the 
Morro and Socapa batteries without deign- 
ing to return it, was now coming up, ac- 
companied by the Ericsson and the Hist. 
The Ericsson had her torpedoes ready for 
use, but she was too late to get within 
striking distance. 

As there was now no enemy afloat but 
the Colon, who was too fast for him, and 
whom the swifter ships were pretty sure 
to overtake, Captain Evans sent five of 
the Iowa’s boats to take off the crew of 
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the burning Vizcaya. The rescuers, who 
were reinforced from the Ericsson and the 
Hist, kept up their dangerous work in the 
face of constant explosions—both of the 
cruiser’s main magazines blew up—uatil 
there were no more living men to save. 
Captain Eulate was taken aboard the 
Iowa. He had his sword, and proffered 
it, in token of surrender, to Captain 
Evans, who chivalrously declined to re- 
ceive it. 


THE CHASE OF THE COLON. 


Sampson had already ordered the Indi- 
ana to return to her blockading station—a 
wise precaution, as there were still a 
couple of armed vessels in Santiago har- 
bor, which might have wrought havoc 
among the transports at Siboney; and he 
now sent back the Iowa and the Ericsson, 
leaving the Hist to stand by the Vizcaya. 
Of Cervera’s ships, only the Colon was 
left. At this time she had a lead of six 
miles; but it is evident that Captain 
Moreu had no hope of escape. He kept 
close along shore, following the bends of 
the coast, while his pursuers steered 
straight forward to cut him off. A little 
after eleven o’clock, when the Vizcaya 
turned shoreward, the Brooklyn was three 
quarters of a mile ahead of the Oregon, 
both ships having now worked up to a 
speed of quite or nearly fifteen knots, and 
gaining steadily on the Colon. The Vixen 
was nearly abeam of the Oregon, but 
further seaward; the Texas was a mile and 
a half from the Oregon, and not quite 
holding her own in the race; the New 
York was six miles behind the Texas, 
steaming a little faster than any of the 
other vessels. 

It was an exciting race, but its end 
was certain. At twenty minutes after 
twelve the Oregon was near enough to 
the quarry to open fire at long range 
with her great thirteen inch rifles. A 
little later the Brooklyn began to use her 
eight inch guns, and at a quarter past 
one, with the shells falling around and 
beyond her, the Colon turned into the 
cove at the mouth of the Rio Turquino 
(“Blue River”), fifty four miles west of 
Santiago harbor, and ran for the shore, 
hauling down her flag. Commodore Schley 
sent Captain Cook on board to receive 
her surrender. Captain Moreu, Cook re- 
ports, “surrendered unconditionally. He 
was polite, shook hands, and said that his 
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case was hopeless, and that he saw we 
were too much for him.” Captain Paredes, 
who had been civil governor of Santiago, 
was also on the Colon. 


THE SCUTTLING OF THE COLON. 


As Captain Cook left the Colon the 
New York and the Texas came up, and he 
went aboard the flagship to report to 
Sampson. The admiral ordered Captain 
Chadwick to take over the prize. After 
transferring the prisoners—508 in num- 
ber—to the Resolute, which had followed 
the chase, he left Lieutenant Commander 
Cogswell, of the Oregon, in charge, with 
a crew from the Oregon and the New 
York. But the Spaniards were deter- 
mined that the fine cruiser should never 
be of service to her captors. They had 
opened her sea valves—a disgraceful act 
of treachery, if it was done, as it appar- 
ently must have been, after the lowering 
of her colors—and so broken them that 
they could not be closed. She had been 
run upon a steep beach, where the water 
was seventy feet deep at her stern and 
only eight at her bow; but as she settled 
she slipped backward, and was in danger 
of going down in deep water. Captain 
Chadwick thereupon placed the New 
York’s stem against her, and pushed her 
bodily up on the beach. Here she grad- 
ually settled, in spite of all efforts to stop 
her leaks; and finally, just after the prize 
crew abandoned her, she went over on 
her starboard beam ends. 

An hour before midnight Sampson 
started the New York for Santiago, leav- 
ing the Oregon and the Texas to stay by 
the Colon. Except for the breaking of 
her valves, the captured cruiser was prac- 
tically uninjured when she sank, and it 
was fully—though, as it proved, mis- 
takenly*—expected that she could be 
raised. She showed the marks of only 
half a dozen shells, probably received as 
she left the harbor, and some of them 
had not penetrated her armor. Her 
handling during the battle was not credit- 
able to the Spaniards. Rated at twenty 
knots an hour, she allowed the sixteen 
knot Oregon to overhaul her; she was 
surrendered practically without a fight— 
though this is to a great extent excused 
by the fact that she was without her 
heavy guns—and was scuttled in a way 


* As this goes to press, there remains a faint a 
the Colon may be saved, a Swedish wrecking company 
reported to have offered to undertake the work. 
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that does not add to the vaunted luster 
of Spanish honor. 


LOSSES IN THE BATTLE. 


The battle was over, and one of the 
greatest and most complete of naval vic- 
tories had been won. The Spanish squad- 
ron was utterly destroyed. Of its comple- 

ment of about 2,300 men, some 350 were 

killed, burned, or drowned; the rest—ex- 
cept those who escaped to Santiago— 
were prisoners.* The American fleet was 
practically unscathed. It had lost one 
man killed—Chief Yeoman Ellis of the 
Brooklyn,who was struck by a shell—and 
ten wounded, none fatally, most of the 
cases being injuries to ear drums from 
the concussion of the guns. The ships 
were scarcely marked by the torrent of 
ill aimed fire that had come from the 
fleeing Spaniards. 

The Brooklyn showed most traces of 
the fight—chiefly in her rigging and up- 
per works, the Spanish gunners having 
fired high, as seems to be their inveterate 
habit. The flag at her main was shot to 
pieces, and her signal halyards repeatedly 
cut. In all she was struck by twenty 
shells, besides pieces of bursting projec- 
tiles and small shot from machine guns. 
Of the other ships, the Oregon was hit 
three times, the Indiana twice, by frag- 
ments or small caliber missiles which did 
no damage. A six inch shell struck the 
Texas, going through her ash hoist and 
injuring her forced draft apparatus. 
The Iowa received two of-about the same 
caliber, which pierced her hull, but did 
no material harm, though one started a 
small fire; and about seven minor projec- 
tiles, which left only trifling marks. The 
Gloucester, which went nearest to the 
enemy’s guns, seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for not a shot touched her. At one 
moment of the battle she had a narrow 
escape. As she closed with the destroy- 
ers, her crew could hear, amid the roar of 
cannon, the drumming sound of a machine 
gun, and could trace its fire by a line of 





*The prisoners captured on July 3 were confined at Anna- 
polis and at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the number being 
93 at the former place and 1,681 at the latter, besides a_few 
sick and wounded men sent to the Naval Hospital at Nor- 
folk. The number of those who escaped to Santiago is stated 
by Lieutenant Miiller at about 150. Stories are told, both by 
Spaniards and by Americans, of unarmed refugees being 
murdered by Cubans; but it is fair toadd that Cervera, who 
mentions that the insurgents temporarily held about 200 pris- 
oners from the Teresa and the Oquendo, makes no complaint 
of ill treatment, and Lieutenant Hazeltine, of the Hist, 
reports that Cubans at Aserraderos helped in the rescue o 
the Vizcaya’s crew and gave “first aid” to some of the 
wounded men. 
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splashes, about as long as their ship, and 
steadily drawing nearer as the Spaniards 
gaged the range. It was from a one 
pounder Maxim on the Furor, and if its 
stream of shot reached the Gloucester, 
even for a few minutes, it meant terrible 
slaughter on her decks; but when the 
splashes were only a few yards away they 
suddenly ceased—the gun, no doubt, 
having been put out of action by the 
American fire. 


CAUSES OF THE VICTORY. 


The completeness of Cervera’s defeat is 
not adequately explained by his squadron’s 
inferiority to the enemy it had to meet. 
The Spanish admiral states in his report 
that “the hostile forces were three times 
as large as ours.” Lieutenant Miiller cal- 
culates that “six ships, if the Pluton and 
Furor may be called such, had to fight 
against twenty four that were better 
protected and armed.” These are utter 
misrepresentations. The battle was fought, 
on the American side, by six ships—the 
battleships Iowa, Oregon, Indiana, and 
Texas, the cruiser Brooklyn, and the con- 
verted yacht Gloucester. Another aux- 
iliary, the Vixen, must be added to the 
list, as she was present throughout the 
fight, though her part in it was little 
more than that of a spectator. The 
New York, though she fired a few shots, 
was practically out of the battle. The 
Hist, the Ericsson, the Harvard, and the 
Resolute came up only in time to receive 
the prisoners. No other American ship 
was present at all. Some of the twenty 
four vessels listed by Lieutenant Miller 
were as far away as San Francisco and 
Manila. 

The comparative gun power of two 
fleets may be stated in various ways. The 
seven American vessels engaged at Santi- 
ago had a total of 225 guns to Cervera’s 
146, and they had 14 guns—the twelve 
and thirteen inch rifles of the battleships 
—heavier than anything the Spaniards 
carried. In the medium sized weapons, 
with which most execution was done, the 
Spanish ships were better off. The 


American ships had 64 guns of calibers 
from four to eight inches, only 18 of which 
were rapid firers; Cervera had 46 rapid 
fire guns of calibers from four and a half 
to six inches. Not all the guns, of course, 
on either side, could be used. A published 
calculation by Lieutenant Wells, of the 

















Brooklyn, estimates that the number 
actually engaged during the battle was 
105 on the American ships and 91 on the 
Spanish, and that the weight of metal 
they could throw per minute was re- 
spectively 6,720 and 4,827 pounds. Asa 
summary of all these figures it is probably 
fair to say that on paper the American 
gun fire was superior to the enemy’s by 
from thirty five to forty per cent. In 
this no account is taken of the shore bat- 
teries, which maintained a brisk but quite 
ineffective fire during the early part of 
the battle. 

Several of the Spanish cruisers’ guns, 
Lieutenant Muller states—as Cervera also 
stated before he left the Cape Verde Is- 
lands—were out of order, and some of 
their ammunition was defective; but it 
was not so much the better guns as the 
better gunnery that won the sweeping 
victory.. It was the same story that was 
told in Manila Bay two months before. 
Sampson’s men had a special advantage in 
the practice they had had during the 
blockade. Their fire killed the enemy’s 
fire, and would have done so had the 
Spaniards possessed twice the batteries 
they had. Another very important factor 
in the result was the extensive use of 
wood in the construction of the Spanish 
ships. With the possible. exception of 
the Furor, none of Cervera’s vessels was 
destroyed by the direct effect of shot and 
shell; all of them but the Colon perished 
by fire, the flames: being started by ex- 
ploding projectiles, and the disabling of 
pumps and hose leaving them to spread 
unchecked. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE RESOLUTE AND 
THE SUWANEE. 


There is scarcely a chapter of history, 
however stately or terrible, that has not 
its footnote of comedy; and such was the 
case with the story of the Santiago sea 
fight, brilliant with triumph for America 
and tragic with ruin and death for the 
ships and sailors of Spain. A gleam of 
humor is to be found in the adventures of 
certain minor members of Sampson’s 
fleet. 

When Cervera’s ships came out of the 
harbor, the Resolute, as has been said, 
lay east of the Morro, near the Indiana. 
She had on her decks several tons of gun- 
cotton, which Sampson intended to use in 
an attempt to explode the channel mines, 
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in order to remove the obstructions most 
to be dreaded in forcing an entrance to 
the harbor. When the shells began to 
fly, Captain Eaton regarded his position 
as too perilous, and made full speed for 
Siboney. Meeting the New York, he 
informed Sampson of Cervera’s sortie—a 
service which the admiral neglects to 
acknowledge in his report, possibly be- 
cause he could see for himself what had 
happened—and was ordered to “ proceed 
to Guantanamo and notify the ships there 
to join the fleet.” Passing Siboney on this 
mission, vigorously sounding his whistle, 
and flying a signal which announced that 
the Spaniards had fled, he caused much 
natural alarm to the transports lying 
there. Captain Cotton of the Harvard, 
who was discharging stores in the bay, 
hastily recalled his boats, and stood west- 
ward after Sampson, his ship cleared for 
action. 

From Siboney the news, becoming more 
and more alarming as it traveled, was 
cabled to Playa del Este, on Guantanamo 
Bay. The Suwanee, which had been coal- 
ing in the bay, was just putting to sea, 
when Commander McCalla of the Marble- 
head, lying at Playa, signaled her to wait 
for him; and coming within hailing dis- 
tance, he informed her captain, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Delehanty, that “the 
Spanish fleet had escaped from Santiago 
de Cuba, and was in all probability on its 
way to this port to destroy unarmed ves- 
sels.” On this appalling intelligence, 
Delehanty called his line officers—three 
in number—about him, and explained the 
situation. A month ago, he told them, 
the Navy Department had stated that if 
Cervera’s squadron escaped the service 
would be disgraced. Apparently that mis- 
fortune had come to it; and the four line 
officers of the Suwanee, without a dissent- 
ing voice, resolved to do all in their 
power to redeem the reputation of the 
American navy. All this is modestly 
recorded in Lieutenant Commander Dele- 
hanty’s report, which continues: 


I thereupon directed these officers to draw the 
common charges from the guns, to load with ar- 
mor piercing shell, and to which parts of the 
enemy’s ships they should direct their fire. We 
were in a small gunboat, with a maximum speed of 
ten knots, standing out to meet a fleet of heavily 
armed armored cruisers with reputed speed of 
double ours. Under other circumstances it would 
have been my duty to avoid so unequal a conflict. 
I felt the full responsibility of making the deci- 
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sion, and I record with pride that not a man flinched 
when it was made known. 

But the Suwanee did not encounter the 
Spanish fleet, and an hour or so later the 
Dupont brought news of its destruction. 
Meanwhile the Resolute had been spread- 
ing a second alarm. Off Daiquiri, on the 
way eastward, she sighted a “large, 
strange man of war,” whose colors Cap- 
tain Eaton took to be Spanish. He 
promptly faced about, and steamed at full 
speed to give notice of this new and en- 
tirely unexpected enemy. After warning 
the transports at Siboney—this was an 
exciting morning for nervous skippers— 
he continued westward till he met the 
Indiana, returning from the wrecks of Cer- 
vera’s cruisers, and informed her that a 
“Spanish battleship” was approaching. 
While the Resolute passed on to find 
Sampson, Captain Taylor stood for the 
mysterious stranger with his guns ready 
for use, and found her to be the Austrian 
cruiser Kaiserin Maria Theresa—a name 
curiously like that of Cervera’s flagship— 
which desired permission to enter the 
blockaded harbor. 


TORAL REFUSES TO SURRENDER. 


The scene of the great sea fight was 
screened from the armies ashore by the 
high hills along the coast. How tidings 
of the American victory reached Shafter 
has already been told. To Santiago the 
news came slowly. Half an hour after 
noon a message from the Morro told of 
the loss of the two destroyers; but not 
until evening did refugees from the Ter- 
esa and the Oquendo come in with their 
story of disaster, and the fate of Cervera’s 
other vessels was not known until the 
officers of the Kaiserin Maria Theresa 
reported it next morning. The Austrian 
cruiser and a small British man of war, 
the Alert, came to take away from the 
doomed city residents claiming the pro- 
tection of their flags. Neither ship 
entered the harbor; they lay off the 
Morro; and the refugees were taken out 
to them in boats. 

Toral had already answered the de- 
mand for capitulation. “It is my duty 


to say to you that this city will not sur- 
render,” was his reply, which reached 
Shafter at half past six on the 3d. Fir- 
ing—which had ceased in the morning, 
when the flag of truce left the American 
_ lines—was not resumed, as four of the 
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foreign consuls in Santiago came out 
with Colonel Dorst, Shafter’s messenger, 
and begged for a day’s respite. They 
stated that fifteen or twenty thousand 
people desired to leave the city, and begged 
that the noncombatants should be allowed 
to occupy the village of Caney, and be 
supplied with food. Shafter at once 
wrote to Toral that he would not bom- 
bard until noon of the 5th, if in the mean 
time no move were made against him, 
and requested that the consuls would 
come out again next morning for another 
interview. 

That same evening (July 3) General 
Kscario’s column from Manzanillo marched 
into Santiago from the west, by the 
Cobre road, apparently without resistance 
from Garcia, who had undertaken to 
stop it. Although this added thirty five 
hundred soldiers to the garrison, it made 
little change in the situation. When 
Shafter heard of it, on the 4th—Garcia 
reported that five thousand men had 
passed in—he sent a message to Wheeler 
warning him to be ready in case of at- 
tack; but with Cervera’s fleet destroyed, 
and with some reinforcements arriving 
and more promised, he felt strong enough 
to hold his position without any difficulty, 
except, perhaps, in the event of a larger 
body of Spaniards coming up from Hol- 
guin. Escario’s advent meant that Toral 
would have more mouths to feed and 
more men to surrender. 

Of Shafter’s reinforcements, the Ninth 
Massachusetts had come up from Siboney 
on the 2d, and other troops were re- 
ported on their way from Tampa and 
Newport News. On the 3d General 
Miles telegraphed from Washington: 

I expect to be with you within one week with 
strong reinforcements. 

When the consuls came out again on the 
morning of the 4th, Lieutenant Miley, rep- 
resenting Shafter, conferred with them 
upon the difficult problem of quartering and 
feeding the noncombatants. It was a diffi- 
cult problem, because Caney, a village of 
three hundred houses at most,* had been 
shelled during the battle of July 1, and con- 
tained many wounded men and some un- 
buried dead; it was fifteen miles from Shaf- 
ter’s base of supplies, and all that he could 
promise to furnish was the simplest food 
—hbread, bacon, sugar, and coffee—for 





* Lieutenant Miiller gives the number as two hundred; Mr. 
Ramsden, who was among the refugees, as three hundred, 
































not more than three or four thousand 
people. The consuls were advised to 
keep the people in the city as long as 
possible, unless a bombardment should be 
ordered, and to send them out gradually 
as their provisions became exhausted; 
and another conference was arranged for 
the following day, the 5th. 

The events of the night, however, pre- 
cipitated matters. 


THE SINKING OF THE REINA MERCEDES. 


Fearing lest the batteries and the 
mines might not avail, without the sup- 
port of Cervera’s fleet, to prevent 
Sampson from forcing an entrance to 
the harbor and putting an end to all 
possibility of further resistance, General 
Toral and the commandant of the port 
decided upon an attempt to block the 
channel by sinking the Reina Mercedes at 
its narrowest point. It was a repetition 
of the Merrimac maneuver, and it proved 
equally unsuccessful. The dismantled 
cruiser—her guns had already been taken 
ashore—was hastily stripped during the 
4th, and an hour before midnight her 
commander, Ensign Nardiz, and a few 
engineers and sailors moved her down the 
harbor, intending to drop her bow and 
stern anchors, swing her across the 
channel, and open her valves. 

Shafter had notified Sampson that 
fighting on land was suspended, but the 
admiral did not regard the truce as apply- 
ing to the navy, and he still kept up the 
nightly watch with searchlights. As soon 
as the Mercedes came into view, the 
Massachusetts, which was the ship on 
guard duty, and the Texas, which lay 
beside her, opened fire, and the shore 
batteries replied. The Spanish cruiser 
went down at the intended spot, but not 
in the intended position, a shell—so her 
crew reported—having cut her stern 
anchor loose prematurely. Next morning 
(July 5) the Suwanee reconnoitered close 
in, and reported that the channel was not 
closed by the sunken ship, which lay with 
her upper deck partly submerged; but it 
was thought that she might prove a dan- 
gerous obstruction to Sampson’s larger 
ships. 

An immediate result of the midnight 
firing was a panic in Santiago. Fully 
believing that the American fieet was 
forcing the harbor, the inhabitants 
poured out of the city, and on the morn- 
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ing of the 5th the Caney road was 
thronged with women, children, and old 
men, who during the remaining days of 
the siege, in spite of the efforts of Shaf- 
ter’s commissary department and of the 
Red Cross organization, had to endure 
terrible sufferings. Many fugitives fled to 
camps in the mountains; others sought 
refuge along the shores of the bay; and 
Santiago was almost. emptied of all but 
soldiers.* 


THE SIEGE OF SANTIAGO. 


During these days of truce, and the 
week that followed, the American lines 
were gradually extended, north of the 
city, until Ludlow’s brigade, on the 
extreme right of Lawton’s division, finally 
closed the gap through which Escario had 
entered, commanding the Cobre road and 
touching the head of the bay.j Two of 
the field batteries (Capron’s and Park- 
hurst’s, the latter now commanded by 
Lieutenant Hines, Captain Parkhurst 
having been wounded) were brought up 
from El Pozo and stationed with Lawton; 
the other two (Grimes’ and Best’s) were 
also moved forward to a position in the 
rear of Bates’ brigade, on the left of the 
army. ‘The field mortars were sent up to 
San Juan, and one of the siege guns was 
disembarked at Siboney, but it was found 
impossible to carry it over the muddy 
trail to the front.£ Besides strengthening 
his own lines, Shafter endeavored to 
cripple the enemy by cutting the pipe that 
brought water to Santiago from the hills 
north of the city. In the dry season this 
might have been an effective stroke; but 
with heavy rain falling daily, the Spaniards 





* Lieutenant Miiller gives a striking picture of the desola- 
tion of the beleaguered city : 

“Santiago presented the same aspect that Pompeii and 
Herculaneum must have offered. Not a single store was 
open, not even the drug stores. A few horses were running 
through the city, pulling up the grass growing along the 
sidewalks. Many dogs were staying at the entrances of the 
houses, which their masters had abandoned. At night they 
barked incessantly. 

“ At night the city was truly impressive. The streets were 
dark as wolves’ dens. A few guerrillas were breaking into 
abandoned stores and houses, which they ransacked.” : 

To suppress such robberies General Toral issued a special 
decree fixing death or life imprisonment as the penalty for 
offenses against persons or property. 

+ The Spaniards seem to have been able to use the Cobre 
road as late as the roth of July, for Garcia reported on that 
day that he had driven in the enemy’s outposts at Cobre and 
Dos Caminos. On the afternoon of the 11th Ludlow’s lines 
were extended down to the bay. 

+Some of these movements do not seem to have been in 
strict accordance with the rather indefinite truce between the 
two armies. On July 12 Toral called Shafter’s attention to 
the advance of the American troops north of the city, “of 
which,” the Spanish general said, ““ I suppose you are igno- 
rant,” and requested that they should return to their former 

osition. It does not appear that any withdrawal resulted, 

ut Shafter promised that there should be no further advance, 
_ sent the division commanders explicit orders to that 
effect. 
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had an ample supply in cisterns for their 
immediate needs. 

Shafter’s position grew stronger day by 
day—he telegraphed to the War Depart- 
ment, on the 8th, that it was “impreg- 
nable against any force the enemy can 
send”—but the task of storming Toral’s 
defenses did not promise to be less difficult 
or less costly. At one time, indeed, the 
idea of abandoning the siege occurred to 
him, as is shown by a despatch he sent to 
Washington on the 4th*: 

If we have got to try and reduce the town, now 

that the fleet is destroyed, which was stated to be 
the chief object of the expedition, there must be 
no delay in getting large bodies of troops here. 
At Washington, General Miles took up 
the suggestion of withdrawing from 
Santiago, and proposed that Shafter’s 
corps, with all the reinforcements ready 
to leave the United States, should be sent 
to Porto Rico, the conquest of which he 
was eager to undertake at once. He was 
overruled, however—and fortunately, for 
the withdrawal would have revived the 
drooping hopes of Spain, while the city’s 
fall undoubtedly prompted her govern- 
ment to sue for peace. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH TORAL, 


With “take Santiago” the keynote of 
every despatch from Washington, Shafter 
contemplated an assault only as a last 
resort. He kept up negotiations for a 
. surrender, and meanwhile he urged Samp- 
son to force his way into the harbor and 
end the campaign with the great guns of 
the fleet. His first note to Toral, written 
on July 3, was followed up by three letters 
on the 4th. One offered to parole and 
return the wounded men captured at 
Caney. Another proposed the exchange 
of a corresponding number of Spanish 
prisoners for Lieutenant Hobson and his 
seven comrades of the Merrimac, who 
were still held in Santiago, Blanco having 
declined to authorize their release. The 
third announced the destruction of Cer- 
vera’s squadron and the death of Vara del 
Rey at Caney, and concluded: 

In view of the above, I would suggest that, to 
save needless effusion of blood and the distress of 
many people, you may reconsider your determination 


of yesterday. Your men have certainly shown the 
gallantry which was expected of them. 


The return of the wounded Spaniards, 
* This despatch is not among those published by the War 


Department, but it is quoted in a letter dated July 5 from 
General Miles to Secretary Alger. 
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besides its slight relief to Shafter’s over- 
worked hospital service, was designed to 
disprove the idea that the invading army 
was in the habit of murdering its prison- 
ers. The behavior of the men captured 
at Caney showed that this preposterous 
myth had found wide credence among the 
Spanish soldiers. Many Americans thought 
that it accounted for the unexpectedly 
stubborn resistance they had offered, and 
that it had been deliberately spread by 
their officers. 

Toral replied to all three notes with a 
letter of the most formal politeness, 
thanking Shafter for his courtesy, in- 
forming him that the proposition for 
Hobson’s exchange had been referred to 
the captain general, and again refusing 
to surrender. 

Next day (July 5) twenty eight wounded 
prisoners—four officers, one of whom was 
Lieutenant Colonel Vara del Rey, a 
brother of the dead general, and twenty 
four men—were delivered to the Span- 
iards; and word came from Toral that 
Blanco had agreed to the exchange, which 
was carried out on the afternoon of the 
6th. Besides the four he had paroled, 
Shafter had three Spanish officers among 
his prisoners. From them Toral chose 
Lieutenant Arias, who was sent into San- 
tiago with seven privates; and the crew 
of the Merrimac came out to the Amer- 
ican lines, where they received a warm 
greeting on their way to Siboney and the 
fleet. With these pacific negotiations in 
progress, firing was not resumed, though 
the limit set for the truce had expired at 
noon on the 5th. 


ARMY AND NAVY AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


A conference between Shafter and 
Sampson—postponed from the 3d of July, 
when the admiral, on his way to Siboney, 
was called back by the events of that 
memorable morning—had been arranged 
for the 6th. A serious misunderstanding 
had arisen between the two commanders, 
dating back to their meeting on the 20th 
of June, the day of the arrival of the 
Fifth Corps off Santiago, when the joint 
plan of campaign was first outlined. Of 
this plan Sampson has stated his idea 
very clearly and positively in a report 
dated July 15: 

It was essential . . . that the positions oc- 


cupied by the eastern and western batteries should 
be carried, and this was the scheme of action first 
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proposed by General Shafter in his discussion with 
my chief of staff, who was sent by me to meet 
General Shafter the day of his arrival. The chief 
of staff carried with him a chart of the harbor and 
explained the situation, stating that it was re- 
garded by us as a movement of primal importance 
that these points should be carried before any at- 
tention was paid to the city. The possession of 
these points insured the destruction of the mines 
by us, the entrance of our heavy ships in the har- 
bor, and the assault on Admiral Cervera’s squadron 
inside. To this General Shafter gave most cordial 
assent, and stated that he had no intention of at- 
tacking the city proper, that here [pointing to the 
entrance] was the key to the situation, and that 
when we had this we had all. This was repeated 
in his interview with General Garcia at Aserra- 
deros. 

I do not know why a change of plan occurred, 
unless it was that the troops on being landed ad- 
vanced themselves so far on the roads toward 
Santiago before any specific plan of operations had 
been decided upon that it was found inconvenient 
to divert them to the other points. 


On the other hand, Shafter’s memo- 
randum of the conference at Aserraderos 
—which he dictated on the spot to Lieu- 
tenant Miley, of his staff, and of which 
Lieutenant Staunton, of Sampson’s staff, 
took a copy—makes no mention of the 
harbor batteries, simply recording the 
proposal to “land expedition at Daiquiri 
and march on Santiago.” In his article 
published in the Century Magazine, the 
general adds: 

Soon after coming on board the Seguranga, some 
of the naval officers suggested that, in their opin- 
ion, the first thing to do was to drive the Spanish 
troops from the Morro and Socapa batteries, thus 
enabling the navy to remove the mines in the har- 
bor; but after my interview with General Garcia, 
and having seen the character of the shore on my 
way down to Aserraderos, I regarded this as en- 
tirely out of the question. . There could 
have been no misunderstanding as to my purpose.* 








*This recalls the general’s statement that his instructions 
for the battle of July 1 were clearly understood by the 
officers who commanded in the field (see page 54 of the 
April MunsEy’s). 

In his official report of the campaign, General Shafter 
says, after describing the arrangements for landing at 
Daiquiri: , 

“ These movements committed me to approaching Santiago 
from the east over a narrow road, at first in some places not 
better than a trail, running from Daiquiri; through Siboney 
and Sevilla, and making attack from that quarter. ‘Lhis, in 
my judgment, was the only feasible plan, and subsequent in- 
formation and results confirmed my judgment.” : 

The general has also stated, as his reason for not attacking 
the Morro, that the country along the coast was “rugged, 
devoid of water, and densely covered with. a_ poisonous 
undergrowth.” Could it have been more difficult than the 
jungles through which Wheeler’s and Kent’s divisions made 
their way, at such heavy cost, on July 1? ‘ , 

On the other hand, he would have had the railroad to bring 
his supplies from Siboney. It will be remembered that on 
July 3 he wanted its aid so much that he was “ seriously con- 
sidering withdrawing about five miles and taking up a new 
position on the high ground between the San Juan river and 
Siboney, with our left at Sardinero ”—on the coast between 
Siboney and Fort Aguadores—‘so as to get our supplies to a 
large extent by means of the railroad, which we can use hav- 
ing engines and cars at Siboney.” (See page 59 of the April 
Munseyv’s). He might also have received effective assistance 
from Sampson; but apparently Shafter had a low estimate of 
the value of a fleet as a factor in land fighting. This is 
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It is quite clear that there was a fun- 
damental misunderstanding, and one sure 
to cause friction in the management of 
the joint campaign. Expecting the troops 
to strike at the Morro, Sampson was dis- 
appointed, to use no stronger word, when 
their only move in that direction—Duf- 
field’s feeble demonstration at Fort 
Aguadores—proved utterly abortive, in 
spite of his own cooperation. On the 
following day (July 2) he told Shafter, by 
telephone from Siboney: 

Impossible to force entrance until we can clear 
channel of mines, a work of some time after forts 
are taken possession of by your troops. Nothing 


was accomplished yesterday by the advance on 
Aguadores, 


Shafter replied: 


It is impossible for me to say when I can take 
batteries at entrance to harbor. If they are as 
difficult to take as those which we have been 
pitted against, it will be some time and a great loss 
of life. Iam ata loss to see why the navy cannot 
work under a destructive fire as well as the army. 


And an hour later he added: 


I urge that you make effort immediately to 
force the entrance to avoid future losses among 
my men, which are already very heavy. You can 
now operate with less loss of life than I can. 


Sampson at once wrote a letter in which 
he reiterated his opinion that it was im- 
practicable to enter the harbor while the 
Spaniards controlled the mines, but prom- 
ised to attempt to remove them by 
countermining. On the following morn- 





shown by his confident assertion that it was “ nonsense” to 
suppose that Cervera’s squadron could have kept him out of 
Santiago. ‘“ We could easily have protected ourselves,” he 
says, “and taken position to clear his decks with musketry 
fire.” A general who can defeat and silence heavily armed 
ironclads with musketry fire, even when the ironclads are 
— and the riflemenare American, is not a man to argue 
wit 

In his book on “The Santiago Campaign” (pages 286 and 
310), General Wheeler gives some despatches which are 
scarcely consistent with Shafter’s positive and repeated as- 
sertion that he regarded an atiack on the harbor batteries as 
“entirely out of the question” from the first. On July 2 the 
cavalry commander received this note: 

“My Dear Gen. WHEELER: What do you think of the 
idea of sending a division in rear of the left division to clear 
out the forts along the entrance to the bay so as to let the 
navy in and have the business over. Can it be done? 

“ Very respectfully, 
“Wm. R. SHAFTER.” 

Wheeler’s reply was: “I regret to say that I do not think 
infantry can take the forts along the entrance of the bay. I 
would like to do it, but the effort would be attended with 
terrible loss.” ; f 

Again on July 6 Shafter wrote; “If it was possible to get 
between the town and the lower bay and try and clear those 
batteries out and let the navy in, the capture of the city would 
be easy; but I am at a loss how to accomplish it.” : 

It would appear that but for Wheeler’s contrary advice, 
Shafter contemplated ordering an assault upon the Punta 
Gorda or Morro battery, or possibly both, as the next step 
after the battle of July 1. Wheeler’s belief that the landward 
defenses of the batteries were too strong for assault seems to 
have been based upon observation with “a very powerful 
glass” at several miles’ distance (“The Santiago Campaign,” 

age 87). 

7 -y cada Shafter has one triumphant answer to make to all 
criticisms upon his management of the campaign: he was 
sent to take Santiago and he took it. In war success covers 
a multitude of mistakes, and very properly so. 
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ing (July 3) the Resolute brought a 
quantity of guncotton from Guantanamo 
for this purpose, and the admiral, as al- 
ready recorded, started for the army 
headquarters, intending to propose the 
storming of the Morro and Socapa batter- 
ies by the marines—there were about a 
thousand of them at Playa del Este and 
with the fleet—and a detachment of 
Shafter’s: troops. 

On the 4th, after the great sea fight, 
Shafter repeated his demand that Samp- 
son should force the harbor, and twice 
telegraphed his view of the case to Wash- 
ington, stating in one despatch: 

I regard it as necessary that the navy force an 
entrance into the harbor of Santiago not later than 
the 6th instant, and assist in the capture of that 


place. If they do, I believe the place will surrender 
without further loss of life. 


And in the other: 


If Sampson will force an entrance with all his 
fleet to the upper bay of Santiago, we can take the 
city within a few hours. Under these conditions 
I believe the town will surrender. If the army is 
to take the place, I want 15,000 troops speedily, 
and it is not certain that they can be landed, 
as it is getting stormy. Sure and speedy way 
is through the bay. Am now in position to do my 
part. 


On the 5th the two commanders re- 
ceived orders. to confer and arrange a 
joint attack. Shafter was unable to ride 
to Siboney, and Sampson promised to come 
to his headquarters; but next morning 
(July 6) the admiral was ill, and Captain 
Chadwick went ashore to represent him. 
At the conference it was agreed that 
another demand should be made for Toral’s 
surrender. If this should be refused, at 
noon on the 9th the navy was to bombard 
Santiago with its great guns, lying off 
Fort Aguadores. Should the Spaniards 
still fail to come to terms, the Socapa was 
to be stormed, and some of Sampson’s 
smaller ships were to attempt a dash into 
the harbor. 


SLOW PROGRESS TOWARD SURRENDER. 


The demand for surrender was similar 
to Shafter’s previous notes to Toral, adding 
the warning that unless terms were ar- 
ranged by noon~of the 9th the navy would 
open fire—the three days’ respite giving 
time for communication with Havana and 
Madrid. The Spanish commander re- 
plied with a request that the English 
cable operators, who were among the ref- 
ugees at Caney, should be sent into San- 
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tiago. This was done, with the result 
that on the 8th he sent an offer to evac- 
uate the city and the eastern part of the 
province—the territory subsequently sur- 
rendered—on condition that he should be 
allowed to withdraw unmolested to Hol- 
guin, with his arms, ammunition, and 
baggage. 

Shafter telegraphed this unexpected 
offer to Washington, and after a confer- 
ence with his division commanders he 
sent a second despatch strongly advocat- 
ing its acceptance. It would, he pointed 
out, at once open the harbor; it would 
end the terrible sufferings of the refugees 
who had fled from the city; it would save 
the property, mostly owned by Cubans, 
which a bombardment would destroy; and 
it would leave his corps ready for service 
elsewhere, while yet in good health— 
which might not be the case much longer, 
for yellow fever had appeared at Siboney. 
All that would be lost, he said, would be 
some prisoners, who were not wanted, and 
the arms they carried. But the reply 
from Washington, despatched late in the 
evening of the 9th, was: 

Your message recommending that Spanish troops 
be permitted to evacuate and proceed without mo- 
lestation to Holguin is a great surprise, and is not 
approved. The responsibility of destruction and 
distress to the inhabitants rests entirely with the 
Spanish commander. The Secretary of War orders 
that when you are strong enough to destroy the 
enemy and take Santiago, you do it. 

Toral was at once informed that his 
proposal was declined, and that unless he 
surrendered the truce would end at four 
o'clock in the afternoon of July 10. He 
repeated his refusal, and at the hour 
named the Spaniards opened fire. They 
were promptly answered from the Amer- 
ican lines, and late in the day—Shafter’s 
message requesting Sampson’s cooperation 
having been delayed—the Brooklyn and 
the Indiana threw eight inch shell into 
the city for an hour. Hostilities ceased 
at nightfall, but were renewed early on 
the 11th, the New York, the Brooklyn, 
and the Indiana again joining in the bom- 
bardment, which was stopped, in the 
afternoon, by a flag of truce from 
Shafter. 

The principal result of the firing was 
the disabling of most of Toral’s artillery. 
In men, the Spaniards lost 7 killed and 65 
wounded, the Americans 2 killed and 13 
wounded. The shells from the fleet de- 
stroyed or damaged fifty nine houses, but 
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the city was almost entirely deserted, 
and Lieutenant Miiller states that there 
was no loss of life. Many of the projec- 
tiles did not explode; those that did so 
caused no serious fires, as Santiago is a 
stone built town. 

The message from Shafter to Toral, 
which ended the fighting, gave a new turn 
to the negotiations. It was the result of 
a telegram from Washington: 

Should the Spaniards surrender unconditionally 

and wish to return to Spain, they will be sent back 
direct at the expense of the United States govern- 
ment. 
Informed of this offer, Toral replied that 
he “confirmed his former communica- 
tion,” but added: “I have communicated 
your proposition to the general in chief 
[Blanco]” — an unmistakable sign of 
yielding. 

Meanwhile, the reinforcements for which 
Shafter had asked had begun to arrive in 
force. On the 9th the First Illinois—a 
Chicago volunteer regiment—and six bat- 
teries of light artillery, under Brigadier 
General Randolph, had reached Daiquiri; 
on the 10th the First District of Colum- 
bia and the Eighth Ohio had landed at Sibo- 
ney. The District of Columbia men, and 
two batteries of the Illinois regiment, 
were at once moved forward, and placed 
between Wheeler and Lawton; the artil- 
lery was disembarked, but the roads were 
now in such impassa.le condition that only 
two batteries had reached the front on 
the 14th, when the final negotiations for 
the surrender began. On the 11th Gen- 
eral Miles arrived off the harbor on board 
the Yale, which, with the Columbia, had 
brought the Sixth Massachusetts and part 
of the Sixth Illinois, under Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry, from Charleston. 

General Miles had planned to land 
troops west of the harbor, and before 
going ashore he ordered Henry to be 
ready to disembark at Cabanas. He rode 
to headquarters on the morning of the 
12th. Shafter at once informed Toral 
that the commanding general of the 
American army was present, and sug- 
gested a personal interview. At noon on 
the 13th the three generals met, and a 
conversation followed of which Shafter 
reported: “I think it made a strong im- 
pression on him [Toral].” But pending 
instructions from Havana nothing was 
finally settled, and another interview was 
arranged for noon of the 14th. 


Uncertain of the success of these long 
drawn out negotiations, Shafter had again 
appealed to Washington that Sampson 
should be ordered to force the harbor. 
On the 13th Secretary Alger, who appar- 
ently took Shafter’s view of the matter, 
wrote to the Navy Department formally 
requesting that the necessary instructions 
should be issued at once. Secretary 
Long, who evidently agreed with Sampson, 
preferred to leave the admiral free to 
act at his own discretion, Adjutant 
General Corbin sent Shafter a private 
telegram, confidentially informing him: 

The Secretary of War suggests that if the navy 
will not undertake to break through, take a trans- 
port, cover the pilot house and most exposed points 
with baled hay . . . and call for volunteers, from 


the army—not a large number—to run into the 
harbor, thus making a way for the navy. 


But the remarkable idea of running 
ships piled up with inflammable hay past 
batteries of rapid fire guns was never 
tested. Three hours before noon on the 
14th Toral informed Shafter that he had 
heard from the captain general. Blanco 
said that he had referred the question 
to Madrid; and that meanwhile, if the 
American commander would continue the 
truce, terms of capitulation might be 
agreed upon provisionally. Here was a 
distinct step in the slow progress toward 
a surrender. 


A COMMISSION TO DRAW UP TERMS. 


At noon, when Miles, Shafter, and 
Toral met again, the latter was told that 
he must surrender with no conditions 
beyond the return of his troops to Spain. 
After some discussion, carried on through 
interpreters, the two American officers. 
understood that he consented to do so, 
and commissioners were appointed to 
draw up terms—Generals Wheeler and 
Lawton and Lieutenant Miley, for the 
United States; for Spain, General Escario, 
Lieutenant Colonel Fontan, and Robert 
Mason, the British vice consul. 

Both Miles and Shafter telegraphed to 
Washington that Santiago had surren- 
dered, and the welcome news went all 
over the country; but when the commis- 
sioners met, at half past two o’clock 
(July 14), it was found that there had 
been a misunderstanding, and that Toral’s 
representatives had power to act only 
subject to approval from Madrid. This 
was a serious disappointment, but negotia- 
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tions proceeded, several questions of 
detail being raised, and the Spaniards 
making a hard fight for permission to 
retain their arms, so that they could go 
back to their native land with some at 
least of the honors of war. The three 
American officers could not grant such a 
concession, but they agreed to make a 
strong recommendation to the govern- 
ment at Washington that the surrendered 
weapons should be returned to the 
prisoners. : 

The commissioners sat until after mid- 
night, and then adjourned to meet early 
on the 15th. In the morning Shafter sent 
a telegram correcting his premature an- 
nouncement of a surrender, and reporting 
the negotiations in progress. “It cannot 
be possible,” he added, “that there will 
be a failure in completing arrangements” 
—a sentence which inevitably created an 
impression that a failure was by no means 
impossible. Secretary Alger replied with 
a despatch suggesting that Toral might 
be playing for time, in hope that rein- 
forcements would reach him; and a similar 
misgiving had naturally arisen at the 
front. With this disturbing doubt in the 
background, the presence of Mr. Mason 
as a member of the joint commission 
proved valuable to the Americans as an 
assurance that the Spaniards, as finally 
became evident, were acting in entire 
good faith throughout the negotiations. 

At three o’clock on the 15th the terms 


. of capitulation were signed. They pro- 
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vided for the surrender of the whole 
eastern district of the province of Santi- 
ago, with all the troops and war material 
it contained; the garrison of the city of 
Santiago to march out and deposit their 
arms, the officers retaining their side 
arms, and both officers and men keeping 
their personal property; all the Spanish 
troops to be transported to Spain with as 
little delay as possible, any volunteers or 
guerrillas who wished to remain in Cuba 
being allowed to do soon parole. This 
agreement was only provisional, but all 
suspense was ended next morning (July 
16) when a note came from Toral an- 
nouncing that the Spanish government 
had authorized him to capitulate. 

There now remained only the signing of 
the final convention—identical in terms 
with the preliminary agreement—which 
took place at six P. M. that same day, and 
the formal ceremony of the surrender. 
Shafter and Toral met at half past nine 
in the morning of the 17th, under a tall 
ceiba tree between the lines—which had 
been the meeting place of the commis- 
sioners—and when Toral had saluted and 
said: “I yield the city and the military 
division of the province of Santiago de 
Cuba to the authority of the United 
States of America,” the two generals, with 
their escorts, rode into Santiago, and at 
the stroke of noon the American flag 
went up over the government palace in 
the center of the ancient Spanish city— 
Spanish no longer. 


(To be continued.) 





METROPOLITAN TYPES—THE STOCKBROKER. 


BY ROBERT STEWART. 


OR a man who has lived about town 
for a dozen years 1 know no more 
fascinating place in which to spend half 
an hour than the Waldorf-Astoria café. 
All the world—the masculine world, that 
is—comes and sits to you there, and lets 
you study it in the nude, so to speak, and 
paint it in any pose you choose. 

Do you want a fashionable skit? Ata 
table near the desk sit a party of Knicker- 
bocker Club men, in white gloves and 
crush hats, from the opera. 

Would you like a subject for a sporting 


print? Yonder are grouped the jockey 
who landed Forlorn a winner at the Morris 
Park sweepstakes, a couple of trainers, 
looking as bright and brown as. their 
colts, and a pair of languid owners. 

Do you care for a character study? 
There is an old fellow at your right, 
gaunt, gray, wicked eyed, who has made 
and lost a couple of fortunes in Wall 
Street, who has played for high stakes in 
every capital in Europe, who has fought 
duels and been divorced by his wife, 
whose children won’t speak to him, whose 

















family have cast him off, and who still 
comes here, tottering, ancient, cruel, keen 
as ever for excitement, for pleasure, for 
money. 

Are you in search of something still 
more intense? Do you see that slight 
little man drinking tea with his mutton 
chop by the window? He is a professional 
gambler. Once there was a fight in his 
place, and he killed a man, stabbed him to 
death, and then went and gave himself up 
very calmly, and was acquitted on the 
ground of self defense. 

I repeat, for a man who knows his 
town, the Waldorf is as interesting and 
promiscuous and unconscious as a street 
car. Doctors, lawyers, merchants, artists, 
bankers, scientists, men of letters, jour- 
nalists, foreign noblemen, and distin- 
guished acrobats, all come here (I have 
even seen reverend fathers of the church 
drinking champagne at these fascinating 
tables), and if we stand by the Thirty 
Fourth Street doorway and gaze at the 
ladies in the diningroom—mercy, what a 
very entertaining paper we could make! 

But I must say that to me the most 
admirable, the most satisfying type among 
all this odd, heterogeneous, wonderful 
throng, who sit for a moment clinking 
glasses, like a drinking chorus in a play, 
and flit away into the mysterious darkness 
and into their own lives and pursuits, is 
the stock broking. man about town. By 
any one at all familiar with the species, he 
is as easily recognized as the head waiter 
in a restaurant. The very turn of his 
head as he stands looking about the room, 
leaning against the “ticker,” proclaims 
his business, and one can almost see the 
eighths and quarters climbing up and 
down his shirt bosom. 

At night he is usually in evening dress 
(he has a marked preference for dinner 
jackets), and when he sits down and 
places his hat on a chair three or four 
little bits of white board room paper fly 
out fromthe rim. If he knows you at all, 
he will ask you to take a drink with easy 
freedom, or offer to match you for it if 
you hesitate, and tell you to “buy ’em. 
Buy anything on the list. It’s a regular 
old fashioned bull market.” He _ has 


probably just come from the New York 
club, of which he is sure to be a member, 
and he will take a cab and go back there, 
presently, for a bit of supper and a Scotch 
He always stops there fora 


and soda. 
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couple of cocktails on his way home to 
dinner, which meal, singular as it may 
appear from his habits, he invariably 
enjoys with his family. 

His wife, in whose society he doesn’t 
spend ten minutes a day, he speaks of 
with greatest kindness, he will prattle 
about his daughter by the hour, and he 
has no better wish for his son than that 
he may have as successful a life as his 
father. He is as ubiquitous as the street 
lights, and you may see his grizzled mus- 
tache in every haunt of pleasure in town. 
The proprietors of the music halls cash 
his checks for him, and he will wink at 
you there over a flashy bonnet. Of books 
or art or music or any intellectual pursuit, 
he knows very little, and says very frankly 
he has been too much occupied “ chasing 
commissions” to bother with such things. 

His knowledge of current affairs, how- 
ever, is thorough. He is an able critic 
of finance, his fund of general informa- 
tion is surprising, and he is a perfect 
master of every detail of his business. | 
never, indeed, met any class of men who 
were so unanimously enamored of their 
calling as stock brokers. Talk about 
lawyers and doctors—which latter gentle- 
men, I confess, have a villainous habit of 
discussing their cases socially and re- 
hearsing their operations over the soup— 
a group of stock brokers will go over 
the day’s transactions, and chat about 
“washes” and “stops” and “cross 
orders” and “bear raids,” and Mr. 
Keene’s and Mr. Flower’s position in the 
market, as long as any one of them has a 
story to tell or anybody to listen to it. 
No matter what the dissipation of the 
previous evening, you will see our stock 
broker, at quarter past nine, walking 
resolutely to the nearest station of the 
elevated railroad, clean shaven, neat, 
clear, brisk, shrewd. He doesn’t talk on 
the way down, but occupies himself with 
the financial reports, and few men will - 
work harder or more eagerly until three 
o’clock comes, and a bracer at “Fred’s.” 

If any one is excusable for taking a 
bracer, it is certainly a man who has been 
standing constantly on his feet for five 
exciting hours, shouting a good part of 
the time at the top of his lungs, racing 
from one crowd into another, being 
pushed and jostled and disputed with, 
with a number of impatient clients in his 
offices, calling him to the telephone, 
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wondering why he doesn’t report what he 
can’t sell, and disgruntled because he 
can’t do for them what fifty other men 
are equally anxious to do at the same 
time. Add to this a perplexing multi- 
tude of orders whispered amid a deafen- 
ing roar, or written on a stray bit of 
paper, a mistake in executing which can’t 
cost less than twelve dollars and a half, 
and may cost hundreds, and you will per- 
ceive that our stock broker’s existence is 


* not a bed of roses. In an active market 


even lunch is postponed until the close of 
the Exchange, or you will see men who 
dine at a club every night, munching 
sandwiches on the floor, and shouting be- 
tween bites. A Stock Exchange club has 
recently been organized to remedy this as 
far as possible, and telephones are to be 
placed on the tables, so that a member 
can get quotations and give out orders in 
the board room. 

Is it remarkable that such men are 
nervous and quick of speech and judg- 
ment? The man I’m speaking of made 
fifty thousand dollars in the recent ac- 
tivity in sugar stock, in three days. An- 
other lost five thousand through mistakes 
in his orders. Think of the nervous strain 
such tremendous transactions must in- 
volve. Yet the great majority of Wall 
Street men are total abstainers during 
business hours, and the remark, “I never 
touch liquor before three,” is so usual as 
to be expected. It is a strange, queer, 
fast, fascinating career, with a good deal 
of humdrum, unpleasant monotony thrown 
in, and there’s no place in the world 
where a man’s true nature. shows itself so 
thoroughly. 

This is not a description of Wall 
Street, however, but an attempt at the 
portraiture of a Wall Street man, and— 
which I wish distinctly to be understood 
—is neither a fancy sketch nor the pic- 
ture of an individual, but a composite 
photograph of many heads, exhibiting the 
peculiar virtues and, failings occasioned 
by their arduous, exciting toil, and their 
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nervous energies even in their pleasures 
when they happen to be men about town. 

Our stock broker, then, isn’t a moralist, 
and doesn’t pretend to be a sage. He 
spends his money in many ways he should 
not, but he makes it honestly, and if he 
isn’t domestic, as our grandmammas used 
to say, he is kind and generous with his 
family. If a friend is in distress, he opens 
his purse like a man, and in his business 
relations he is singularly honest and 
truthful. 

There is no place in the world where 
mere verbal transactions, involving thou- 
sands of dollars, are of so common occur- 
rence, and hardly a week passes but some 
fellow member will call you up on the 
telephone, after business hours, to re- 
mind you that you dealt with him, at a 
loss to himself, and that he wished to 
remind you of it, fearing you might have 
forgotten whom you traded with. 

We watch our stock broker, whirling 
uptown, stout and rakish looking, in a 
hansom cab, or floating about clubs and 
cafés, and we think of him merely as a 
fast man of pleasure; but the men in the 
board he has assisted without hope of 
recompense know any other man, and so 
do a great many charitable institutions 
who have only made his acquaintance 
through his check book. When he dies 
his family will be left very comfortably 
provided for, and some of his friends will 
probably help his son to buy a seat. 

He is certainly not a fine gentleman, in 
the sense that a fine gentleman should be 
sans peur et sans reproche, or the sort of 
man a good woman would wish her son to 
be, but for the historian of the moment, 
the moralist who takes for his text the 
leaves in a teacup or a wornout dancing 
shoe, he represents something so unique, 
so peculiar to our own city and civilization, 
he is so thoroughly natural and kindly 
and independent, that one can’t resist 
holding out a hand to him and wishing 
him auspicious fortune and higher views 
of life. 





FIREFLIES. 
THE fireflies, as they toss upon the night, 
Diffuse their golden argosies of light; 
And are we less than they, and dark souled, then, 
To shed no light upon our fellow men? 


Arthur Grissom. 


























BOB'S GIRL. 


Bos looked on silerftly as his father 
dressed. They had been chums for four 
years; in fact, since their mother died. 
Bob had always called his father Jim, and 
spoken of his father’s wife as “our little 
mother”-——at first because he knew no 
better, and afterwards because it was his 
tendency to hold by any established order 


“IF PENROSE COMES IN, WHAT SHALL I TELL HIM?” 


of things. It was because this was the 
first invitation which Bob had not entirely 
shared, in spirit if not in actual person, 
that he stood with his hands in his reefer 
pockets, looking on as casually as he 
might. 

Cottrell fastened his white linen tie 
nervously, looking at Bob in the mirror. 
1iIM 








They had been such companions that he 
had never considered the boy apart from 
him as a responsibility or a question until 
tonight. If anything, he had learned to 
be dependent on him. He talked over his 
work with Bob; Bob corrected proofs in 
a neat, accurate way that printers were 
grateful for; Bob looked up data when ~ 
Cottrell was writing a historical novel, 


and Bob helped to plan the boys’ adven- 
ture stories of their bread and butter 
days. The play that had made Cottrell’s 
reputation the winter before had been 
worked up from an idea of Bob’s. He 
looked at him in the mirror, and for the 
first time since they had been in partner- 
ship the father’s eyes fell before his son’s. 
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“Ym just going to drop round to the 
club,” he said tactlessly, “and perhaps 
make a call or two. Thought you looked 
pretty fagged—been working you pretty 
hard, eh, Bob? Ive a notion for that 
scene in the second act, where the vil- 
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A NAME SCRIBBLED ALONG ONE MARGIN CAUGH 
HIS EYE. 


lain—what’s his name?—comes in hum- 
ming. It seems that he always hums 
when he’s nervous or anxious, and in the 
fourth act it’s his humming, unconsciously, 
that gives him away. There’s not a word 
said. Oh, I’ve got a fine idea—we'll work 
it out tomorrow.” He looked back into 
the glass, smiling confidently. Bob had 


turned his back now, and all that his. 


father could see were the neat legs, square 
shoulders, and a sort of settled look of 
poise that had come of association with a 
trained mind. He vaguely wished that 
some one had taken the boy in hand 
and told him worldly things that never 
seemed to come up between Bob and 
himself. 
“Going to see a girl, Jim?” 


Cottrell dropped the whisk broom. “I 

what’s that, Bob?” 

“ Going to see a girl?” 

“Why—I dunno. I might go round a 
moment to ask Miss Virginia to the ladies’ 
day at the club tomorrow.” 

“T wouldn’t, Jim.” Bob frowned into 
the coals. Miss Virginia was his own 
“best girl” among -his and his father's 
friends, and he resented Cottrell’s cloak- 
ing his mysterious’ intentions with her 
name. They alweys took her everywhere 
with them that they possibly could, and 
if their partnership allowed of a third 
member she was undoubtedly the one. 
It. was she who had designed the costumes 
for the play. Altogether, Bob reflected 
that if Jim was doing something he was 
ashamed of, he had gone the wrong way 
about fooling Bob. 

Cottrell rammaged crossly in his chif- 
fonier. “ What’s the matter with you, 
Bob? Why can’t we ask her?” 

“Because we sent both the tickets to 
other people yesterday, and you can’t 
have any more.” 

“By Jove, yes, so we did!” 

“So that’s off,” added Bob, still looking 
into the grate. 

“So that’s off,” echoed Cottrell. “By 
the way, Bob, how old are you?” 

Bob faced round in amazement. “Me?” 

“Yes, you. How old are you? I’m 
hanged if I remember. We’ve never had 
any birthdays since—since the little 
mother left us to shift along together.” 

“That’s only four years ago,” said Bob, 
staring at his shoes. 

“Tt seems longer, Bob. We lead a 
lonely sort of life here, don’t you think?” 

Bob shifted guardedly from one foot to 
the other. “It might be worse.” 

“ An attic and a crust, eh? You bet it 
might.” 

“Nope. Wasn’t thinkin’ of that.” 

“Then, what in thunder are you think- 
ing of?” 

“Nothing. If Penrose comes in, what 
shall I tell him?” 

“Oh, hang Penrose! Look here, Bob, 
we're pretty good friends.” Cottrell had 
shaken on his coat, and he was standing 
close to Bob, ready to go. He reached 
for his hat. “‘ Don’t be hard on me, old 
chap.” 

He was out of the door, and it swung 
noiselessly to behind him. Bob watched 
it close and stood motionless, his hands in 

















his pockets still. Then one by one he 
singled out their common possessions in 
the room. Not an object but had some 
association that Bob cherished. He lit 
the desk lamp and sat down before a pile 
of tumbled manuscript. Mechanically he 
sorted out the pages. A name scribbled 
along one margin caught his eye. 
“*Maud’! ‘Maud’—who’s Maud?” he 
asked himself, for it had nothing to do 
with the manuscripts—he knew that. He 
went over all their 
acquaintances. He 
got up and walked 
over to the fire- 
place. He won- 
dered why he wor- 
ried about Jim, who 
was certainly able 
to take care of him- 
self. He decided 
that it must be 
selfish. He was 
afraid Jim might 
change. 

“Hello, Bob!” 
It was Penrose tap- 
ping outside the 
door. Bob let him 
in. “Met Jimmy 
on Broadway, and 
he told me to come 
in and cheer you 
up. Gad, it’s cold 
out! Say, Bob, you 
want to keep a 


watch on that dad sir 


of yours, or you'll pi 
lose him one of 
these days! Ha, ha! Tell Jim I said that.” 

“-Twould be one on me, anyhow,” said 
30b, smiling. He had never before hated 
Penrose. It was Penrose they were 
writing the new play for. “By the way, 
Jim’s got a new idea for the heavy. You 
don’t mind if I dress, do you? I’ve got 
to go out a little later, but you just stay 
on as long as you feel like it.” 

Penrose had flung himself into a chair. 
“You, too? Well, now, this is getting 
interesting. I’m hanged if your father 
knew. He said you were lonely, you 
know. Qh, now say, Bobby, it isn’t right. 
You loaf round here and play with me. 
You don’t want to go skylarking off in 
this bitter cold night when the governor 
doesn’t know you're out.” 

“The governor doesn’t worry,” said 
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Bob from the bureau where he was 
smoothing his thick brown hair with 
two military brushes. “Gownor has his 
engagements and I have mine, and you 
needn’t worry, Penrose, about anything 
coming between me and Jim.” 

“Now look here, Bob,” said the actor, 
looking Bob’s reflection in the mirror in 
the face, “where shall I tell Jim you're 
gone, if he comes in?” 

“Don't worry,” repeated Bob. _ “Read 
over the changes 
we made today in 
the fourth act. 
Jim thinks you'll 
like the business in 
the last scene.” 
To himself he was 
saying: 

“Miss Virginia’ll 
cheer me up. And 
I can feel round 
and see if she’s 
worried about Jim. 
She said she’d be 
home tonight. Miss 
Virginia’s my girl. 
If I were Jim, 
now Good 
night, Penrose. 
You know where 
the cigars are. You 
don’t mind?” and 
the door swung si- 
lently behind him. 

{t was cold in 





_ ; the street—bitter 
MAUD’! ‘ MAUD’—WHO’S MAUD?” 


cold. The theater 
goers were all 
safely inside the bright theaters, and 
the few who passed him hurried by 
with preoccupied faces. It was very 
lonely. Bob felt how desperately lonely - 
it would be if one went abroad alone, 
with no special object. He turned up 
the collar of his coat. For four years 
Jim and he had lived together. Four 
years was a very long time. Bob did 
not know of any man among their 
friends who lived as Jim did, who was as 
true as Jim and as simple and modest over 
his own attainment, who believed so 
readily in people. A woman, Bob rea- 
soned—a designing woman—could make 
an absolute fool of Jim, could utterly 
ruin him. 

As he walked on through an unlighted 
street towards Madison Avenue it seemed 
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to him that his only hope lay in seeing 
Miss Virginia, and, without betraying his 
own anxiety, getting her to talk about 
Jim. They often consulted together 
about Jim; at least, Bob had consulted 
her on Christmas and birthdays, and when 
Jim overworked. The lighted drawing- 


wre 
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coat and went into the drawingroom. He 
felt foolish. Miss Virginia had been 
playing on her violin. She was still hold- 
ing it in her hand, but Jim’s arm was 
round her, and he was looking down into 
her face. They were turned away from 
Bob, and had not noticed his coming in. 


¥ x \ 


BUT JIM’S ARM WAS ROUND HER. 


room windows showed faintly into the 
night and drew him running up the steps. 

“Right into the drawingroom, Mr. 
Bob,” the waiter said. 

“No company, Robert?” asked Bob. 
“Because I want to see Miss Virginia.” 

“No one but your father, sir. Go 
right in.” 

Robert stepped out to close the storm 
door that stood ajar, and Bob took off his 





He hesitated, his eyes fell, he blushed 
and backing softly out of the room, he 
stole away from the house. 

A quarter of an hour later he let him- 
self into his and Jim’s place at the Aldine. 
Penrose looked up. 

“Why, hello, kid! Didn't expect you 
so soon. Too cold for you?” 

“Cold?” cried Bob, spreading himself 
before the grate. ‘Why, it’s fine out!” 

















“Didn’t Jim yun across you and send 
you home?” 

“Dear, no! What a funny chap you 
are, Penrose! Say, Penrose——-” 

The actor bent over the manuscript he 
had been reading a moment before. He 
put one finger on the margin of a page. 
“Bob,” he asked solemnly, “who is 
Maud?” 

Bob glanced at the twice scrawled 
name. “Oh, that?” he said. “Name for 
a character, I guess. Jim said he’d have 
something to tell us tomorrow. Say, 
Penrose, I’m awfully happy about Jim.” 

“T don’t know,” said Penrose, looking 
pensively at the manuscript of the play. 
“Tt may be a great thing all round, but 
for my part in it———” 

30b gazed at him blankly a moment, 
and then a look came into his face that 
Penrose thought too comprehensive for 
his years. “Penrose,” he said, “in the 
play I’m thinking of you have no part at 
all.” ; 
Marguerite Tracy. 


THE DOCTOR AND RACHEL. 
RACHEL be- 
lieved she had 
fathomed the 
secret of why she 
did not care for 
the Doctor. Much 
attention from 
men had rendered 
her careless in 
general as to the 
precise cause of 
her refusals. But, 
knowing what 








the Doctor was, 
in his case she 
had pondered the 
question with a 
seriousness of 
haunting sur- 
prise. And it now 
appeared to her 
that she had dis- 
covered the true 
reason. 

She was on the 
way to the the- 
ater with him one 
evening, when the truth dawned upon 
her; for she had graciously consented 
that their friendship might continue. 
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She had suggested that they walk. The 
Doctor had remonstrated; they were none 
too early, and it was too far. Rachel 
had insisted; and three times already 
the Doctor had asked solicitously whether 
she was tired. 

“He is too devoted to me,” Rachel re- 
flected; “that is it. He thinks too much 
of me, actually. He ought not to’ show 
it as he does. He hasn’t enough appre- 
ciation of himself. He is my superior,” 
she informed herself magnanimously, 
“and he should know it, and show that 
he knows it. He should be more indif- 
ferent; I could look up to him then. But 
to be tagged around and gazed at and 
fussed over the whole time—it’s tiresome. 
It kills my interest in him. If we were 
engaged, it would be worse. No, I couldn’t 
stand it!” 

At the same moment, she held out her 
hand. “You might have noticed,” she 
said, looking injured, “that I didn’t have 
time to button my gloves.” 

“Oh!” said the Doctor, and he stopped 
with regretful haste and buttoned them 
under a lamp post. Rachel made an un- 
favorable inward comment upon his 
prompt exhibition of anxiety. But the 
Doctor walked on in heaviness of spirit. 

“T’m inconsiderate,” he thought, “ and 
she thinks Iam. Women like to be con- 
sidered; they like to have their wants at- 
tended to and anticipated. I ought to be 
more attentive. —I’d never suit her; I’m 
too coarse grained. I’m a regular brute. 
I can mend a broken leg, but I can’t 
please her. Oh, Lord!” 

Rachel lagged. “I can’t race this 
way,” said she. 

The Doctor looked blank. 

“You— you wanted——” he stam- 
mered. 

“Tm out of breath,” said Rachel, with 
subtle reproach. 

“She is incomprehensible,” thought the 
Doctor, with mounting despair; and he 
said hurriedly that they would take a car. 
Rachel heard without heeding; they were 
three blocks from the theater. Would 
he actually be foolish enough Rachel, 
as he handed her carefully into the car, 
laughed with an obvious, light derision. 

At the theater the Doctor strove to re- 
trieve himself. He had taken seats at 
the front of the balcony, because that 
was Rachel’s preferred location. He 
folded her program with earnest care; he 
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“1’D BETTER GO DOWN TO GET IT,” HE PROPOSED INSTANTLY. 


took into his own charge her wrap, her 
fur collar, her opera glass, her large hat. 
It struck Rachel that, thus burdened, he 
looked ridiculous. When he spread her 
fan she said she was not warm. His every 
successive act was singularly and fatally 
operative against him. No, she could 
never love a man who kept himself under 
her feet like that. It was too wearing. 

The Doctor felt the discouragement 
and chill of her inscrutable smile and her 
impersonal sweetness. Nevertheless, he 
succumbed by degrees to the beguiling in- 
fiuence of the warmth and the lights and 
the thrilling strains of the orchestra— 
the poignant atmosphere of joy and hope. 
And the play was a tale of love trium- 
phant. He squirmed in his seat; he lost 
his head and leaned towards Rachel. 

“T—Rachel,” he murmured, “ couldn’t 
you—don’t you think—you might recon- 
sider-———” 

“That’s Maggie Corlear’s aunt,” said 
Rachel coldly—“‘in that lower box. Queer 
dress she’s got on.” 

She leaned over the rail and dangled 
the glove she had idly pulled off. “If I 


threw it down,” she thought, “I verily 
believe he would rush after it. He would 
do anything. I believe I'll try it!” And 
she dropped it. 

The Doctor leaned over to gaze after 
it. “Td better go down and get it,” he 
proposed instantly. 

“You will miss the end of the play,” 
Rachel expostulated; but the Doctor 
arose. 

“Pshaw!” said Rachel; and again 
her scorn filtered through the Doctor’s 
confused perceptions. “I can’t under- 
stand her at all,” he thought, mentally 
groaning. 

As for Rachel, she sat with her chin at 
an elevation, her lips curled. The Doctor 
had sunk, in her hypercritical regard, to a 
hopelessly low level. 

She had time to reflect upon it; the 
Doctor did not return promptly. She ex- 
perienced some surprise; and as the min- 
utes stretched, and did not bring him, 
her surprise grew to haughty astonish- 
ment. He had had time to find twenty 
gloves! 

More’ minutes passed. Rachel’s emo- 

















tions progressed from amazement to vex- 
ation; to indignation of an extreme 
nature; and thence to alarm. The curtain 
had fallen, the play was over, and the or- 
chestra crashed into a patriotic air. And 
Rachel waited. 

It was not comprehensible. If it had 
been any other man she had ever known 

but the Doctor! She could not formu- 
late so much as one explanatory theory. 
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. He gained her side with a plunge. 
“Rachel,” he gasped, “I-— good Lord, 
Rachel! What have you been doing?” 

Rachel was tall; but in that moment 
she gained an inch. “What have you 
been doing?” she answered rigidly. The 
Doctor wiped his face with his handker- 
chief. 

“WhenI came down, Rachel,” he said, 
“there was a rumpus here in the lobby; 





“ARE YOU—WAITING FOR SOMEBODY?” 


And meanwhile the music ceased; a light 
went out somewhere, leaving a universal 


‘ dimness. An usher consulted with an- 


other, audibly, and came down the aisle. 
“Are you—waiting for somebody?” he 
inquired, with hesitation. Rachel did not 
speak. She rose majestically, her cheeks 
aflame and her head high, swept past the 
abashed attendants, and descended the 
stairs. 

What should she do? Must she go 
home alone? Should she send for her 
father? That would be an unbearable dis- 
grace. She might summon a messenger 
boy to take her home. She considered that 
seriously, and had fairly decided upon it 
when she saw, coming at high speed down 
the marble floor, with an effect of head- 
Jong haste and dishevelment—the Doctor. 


a woman had fainted. It was Joe Powell’s 
wife—you know the Powells?” 

Rachel kept silence. 

“Joe hailed me, and I brought her 
around, but she went off again. Powell 
was so flustered he wasn’t good for much, 
and I called a carriage and went home 
with them. WhenI left them,” said the 
Doctor, “their doctor was there, and she 
was all right, anyhow.” 

“Tm glad she was all right,” said 
Rachel, with chilling emphasis; “what did 
you think J was doing?” 

“J—] thought—I-——’ the doctor stam- 
mered abjectly; then he braced himself, 
with the grim and bootless courage of a 
man who mounts the scaffold. “I forgot 
all about you, Rachel,” he said. 

Rachel regarded him. So many emo- 
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tions battled within her for supremacy 
that they left her face expressionless to 
blankness. Chief among them was her 
overwhelming humiliation. And the Doctor 
had caused it; the Doctor! It was un- 
believable. It was bewildering. They 
were crossing the lobby, and she looked 
at the Doctor’s face, pale with the misery 
which held him. Not only had he for- 





“T FORGOT ALL ABOUT YOU, RACHEL.” 


gotten Rachel—he had forgotten her 
glove. 

A singular thought struck suddenly 
across her mind as it pursued its course 
of relentless condemnation. A startling 
thought. It was—that the Doctor had 
behaved in a manner more nearly in ac- 
sordance with her desires than on any 
previous occasion whatsoever. 

It was undeniably a truth. She had 
wished that he were more independent; 


and he had been more independent. She 


had longed to see him less devotedly at- 
tentive; and certainly he had been less 
devotedly attentive. Logically considered, 
the Doctor's performance should raise 
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him substantially in her estimation. 
More: it should establish him in her ap- 
proval. 

Nay, even more. She ought to admire 
him. He had forgotten her. Why? He 
had been borne beyond and above her by 
the strength of his professional enthu- 
siasm; he had risen to a high plane of 
scientific abstraction and absorption. He 
had attained to dignity, even to 
nobility, and she ought to admit 
it. 

Rachel felt herself shrouded 
ina fog of painful doubt and con- 
fusion. The ground seemed slip- 
ping from beneath her feet, and 
she groped in helpless despera- 
tion for a prop, a stay. 

Her eyes met the Doctor’s. The 








Doctor’s expression held nothing 
of appeal; he merely looked 
wretched. And Rachel smiled— 
faintly; then with increasing 
warmth: Here—it impressed 
her with a force sudden and irre- 
sistible —was the support she 
needed. She recognized it, albeit 
with high astonishment. She 
confessed it. And confessing it, 
she capitulated, not gingerly, not 
half heartedly, but with full gra- 
ciousness. 

Her smile grew to what ap- 
peared in the Doctors con- 
founded eyes to be a dazzling 
sunburst. She put forth her 
gloveless hand——they had reached 
the street. “If you won't offer 
me your arm, Philip———” she 
said, taking it. 


She had never before called F 


him Philip. The Doctor went a 
few uneven steps in a dumbness of 
stupefaction. “Shall we—walk?” he 
gasped. 

“Let’s—it’s so beautiful. See the 
stars! And I—I—want to say some- 
thing. Do you remember what you said,” 
said Rachel, “when you asked me—you 
said if I ever changed my mind-——” She 
looked up into the Doctor’s eyes. 

The Doctor pressed tightly to him the 
hand within his arm. The action was 
mechanical. He was in a swirl of amaze- 
ment to which even his joy was secondary. 


It was submerged in it. Moreover, there - 


appeared to him to be no remote prospect 
of a rational explanation, no hope of en- 
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lightenment. It was an unfathomable 
miracle. 

“T don’t understand her,” he thought, 
for the third time that evening; but he 
said it now out of the depths of a surging 
rapture. 

Emma A. Opper. 


HER REFEREE. 

THE manager threw the manuscript 
down upon the table, tilted his chair, 
thrust his hat a little further back on his 
head, and gave two or three satisfied puffs 
at his cigar. 

“We've got a winner there, Colby,” he 
announced decisively. 

The stage manager took up the manu- 
script and looked over the list of char- 
acters. 

“Looks like it—if you get the right 
people,” he assented, “but it calls for a 
strong company.” ; 

“Oh, I won’t spare expense. I’m going 
to give it a production that will make it the 
talk of New York. It’s splendidly adver- 
tised already, you know—the people are 
crazy over Alright’s work, and this is the 
best thing he’s done. Supposing we could 
get the people, how would you cast it?” 

“Beverly, of course, for Lord Rothsay, 
Norris for the heavy, Ellerton for young 
Hal, Barry for Sir Jerry, Benton for the 
low comedy, Mrs. Frisby for the dowager, 
Carbridge for the earl—he’s the best old 
man on the stage. As for the adven- 
turess,” went on the stage manager, 
checking off each name rapidly as he 
spoke, ‘“ Lady—what’s her name?—I 
don’t know a woman who could beat 
Wallace in that rdle. She’d be great. 
Little Dellaboy would make a good Kitty 
Darling—the part suits her down to the 
ground.” 

The manager took his cigar from his 
mouth and gazed at it meditatively. 

“Don’t let such a trifle as the salary 
list bother you,” he commented briefly. 

Colby stopped his checking to look 
keenly at his chief. ‘“ You’ve got to have 
the best,” he answered. “I know they’re 
all high priced, but it will pay you to en- 
gage them.” 

“How about Lady Clare?” asked the 
manager, wisely declining to dispute pal- 
pable facts. “ You’ve mentioned nobody 
for that, and it’s the star réle of the 
piece.” 
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“T don’t know. I’ve been running that 
over ever since I read the play, and no- 
body I’ve thought of seems equal to it. 
There’s Maud Lester—she’d look the part 
to perfection, and she’s sympathetic, but 
she hasn’t the power. Helen Dracy’s got 


“4 WOMAN’S FINAL RETIREMENT IS LIKE A FARE- 
WELL TOUR—SUBJECT TO REVISION.” 


power and intelligence, but she hasn’t the 
looks. Can you suggest anybody? The suc- 
cess of the piece depends on Lady Clare.” 

“T know of only one woman who can 
play it as it should be played, and has the 
looks to go with it,” said the manager. 
“That’s Edith Kingsley.” 

The stage manager shrugged his 
shoulders. ; 

“Her declination was very decided,” he 
remarked. 

“T’ve known women to change their 
minds occasionally,” said the manager, 
with flippant sarcasm. 

“But she said her retirement was final; 
that she would never act again.” 

The manager bestowed a look of pity 
on his subordinate. 

“A woman’s final retirement is like a 
farewell tour-—subject to revision. Kings- 
ley had the world at\her feet when she 
married and retired two years ago. She’s 
had time to think it over, my boy; the 
novelty of private bliss must have worn 
off somewhat by this time.” 
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Colby gave another look at the manv- 


script. 


“Tf you can get her, it’s a go,” he said. 
He had too much on his mind to enter in- 
to the ethics or the philosophy of a 
woman’s change of mind. 

The manager gave another self satis- 
fied puff at his cigar. 

“Tl see Kingsley today,” he said. 

Two hours later he was ushered into 
the pretty drawingroom of a house in a 
fashionable quarter of the city. With 
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“ How glad I am to see you, Mr. Hunt 

if this is a social visit.” 

With a keen, professional eye to effect, 
he looked on the beautiful woman before 
him—on the queenly pose of the stately 
figure, on the deep set, flashing dark eyes, 
with their long lashes and _ perfectly 
curved brows; on the straight, patrician 
nose with its thin, delicate nostrils; on 
the small, red mouth, with its short upper 
lip and its Cupid’s bow; on the white, 
resolute chin, cleft with a deep dimple; 
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“I AM HAPPILY MARRIED—MY OLD AMBITIONS ARE DEAD.” 


his practised eye for mise en scéne, he took 
in the handsome surroundings while the 
neat maid carried his card to her 
mistress. 

“She’s got all the money she wants,” 
thought the manager, “but money isn’t 
everything to an ambitious woman.’ 

Something on a table near by attracted 
his attention. He went to it, and took 
up a large tinted photograph of a beauti- 
ful, grave eyed girl in Juliet’s bridal 
robes. 

“H’m,” he chuckled. “She hasn’t for- 
gotten her old triumphs—a sure sign she 
isn’t quite done with new ones.” 

As he put down the picture, the mis- 
tress of the house entered the room and 
greeted him with outstretched hand. 


on the delicately clear cheek with its 
faint rose flush; on the soft wave in the 
masses of velvety black hair—and the 
managerial heart within him rose in 
revolt against this waste of youth, beauty, 
grace, and fire on the desert of private 
life. 

“My dear Miss Kingsley—I beg  par- 
don, Mrs. Arnold—I have come in person 
to urge the offer I made you in my 
letter.” 

“But I answered your letter,” she 
replied, smiling, but with | a very decided 
curve of the red lips. “I am happily 
married—my old ambitions are dead.” 

The manager’s eyes turned in a swift 
glance towards the Juliet photograph. 

Her voice dropped suddenly. “I never 
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had a home before —I lived on the 
stage.” 

“Best child actress we ever had,” 
promptly broke in the manager. “Now 
listen to me.” He. pulled out his watch. 
‘Will you give me half an hour? I want 
to show you what you are throwing 
away.” 

Nature had endowed the manager with 
a gift of. plausible eloquence which had 
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The stage manager looked up incredu- . 


lously. 


“You don’t mean to say she has con- 


sented?” 


“Well, she’s to talk it over with a 
friend, and I’m to go for her answer to- 


morrow. But [ rather think, Colby, that 
referee is going to decide in our favor.” 


The manager still felt sure when he 
went the next day for his answer. It 





“MY DEAR MADAM, THIS IS HARDLY FAIR 


tided over many a crisis in his theatrical 
career, but never had he sounded so 
plausible, so eloquent, even to himself, as 
when he tried his persuasive powers on 
the woman before him. When his half 
hour was ended he felt that he had made 
good use of it. 

“Don’t think me inhospitable if I must 
ask you to say good by,” she said, as she 
held out her hand. “You have spoken 
very persuasively, but I cannot answer 
you at once. I have a friend, a very dear 
friend, whom I must consult. I will tell 
him all you have said, and will abide by 
his decision. Come tomorrow, and you 
shall have my answer.” 

When the manager walked into his 
office his face was glowing. “I think 
you may cast Miss Kingsley for Lady 
Clare, Colby,” he said, throwing himself 
into a chair. 


was not in human nature, he argued, to 
refuse to sparkle as a bright particular 
star in the leading production of the sea- 
son. “The woman isn’t human if she re- 
sists it,” he murmured, just as the tall, 
graceful figure he was mentally posing 
before the newspaper camera, entered. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T have consulted my adviser, and I am 
convinced that my original decision was 
best.” 

The manager groaned aloud. “My 
dear Mrs. Arnold,” he said, “I think if I 
could see your friend and talk to him, I 
could convince him that you are making 
a mistake.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t think 
so. His opinions are very positive.” 

“Tecan try. You do not object to my 
calling on him?” 

She smiled. “Not at all. And he is 
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‘very near—in fact, he happens just now 


to be in the house. Will you come with 
me?” 

The manager followed her, a little mys- 
tified. She threw open a door, and they 
entered a large room, flooded with sun- 
shine. 

“Here is my friend, Mr. Hunt. He is 
ready to hear all your arguments.” 

The manager fairly gasped with aston- 
ishment. He found himself standing ata 
little crib in which lay a fat, round, rosy 
baby, crowing to himself in perfect con- 
tent. “The gentleman wants to talk to 
you, darling,” she said, bending over with a 
tender thrill in her voice, new to the man 
standing beside her, well as he thought he 
knew its every accent. 

The baby’s great bright eyes looked up 
at them, then as he saw his mother’s face 
bending over him, he gurgled ecstatically, 
while the little face broke into dimples of 
delight; the fat little fists clutched ea- 
gerly at her, and the bare rosy little heels 
beat a triumphant tattoo in accompani- 
ment to the gurgles. 

“Mam-mam-mam!” he cooed raptur- 
ously. 

She turned to the manager with shin- 
ing eyes. 
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“Mr. Hunt, can you answer that argu- 
ment?” 

By this time the manager had recov- 
ered himself. “‘ My dear madam, this is 
hardly fair——” he began. 

“By by,” said the baby. 

Louise Malloy, 


. THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


THE long mirror reflected a room full 
of color and light, of laces and ribbons 
and roses—heaps of roses piled every- 
where in artistic disarray, on the tiny 
tables, on the broad, low book shelves, on 
the very walls, and against them, in 
strong relief, the figure of a woman, 
white, shimmering satin from head to 
foot. She looked upon her mirrored face 
with quieter eyes than a woman usually 
possesses who hears the rumble of the 
carriage in the street that is to bear her, 
in less than half an hour, to the Church of 
St. Agatha, and knows that before the 
little jeweled clock on her desk marks 
another round her girlhood days will be 
gone forever. 

Dalzell came up the stairs swiftly and 
paused at the open door. 

“Your mother told me I might come 




















THE FIGURE OF A WOMAN, WHITE, SHIMMERING SATIN FROM HEAD TO FOOT. 
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up, Katharine,” he said. “I have a mes- 
sage from Jack. It’s of no importance 
whatever. We hada fearful time helping 
him dress and his sending us flying about 
on errands that are absolutely senseless. 
Being the best man of a nervous chum 
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“T beg your pardon?” said Dalzell. 

“The girl you will marry,” she repeated, 
with a little smile, “will have no queer 
moods, and always do as one expects her 
to. I can imagine her so well, Harry. I 
have known you too long not to have 
discovered your tastes. She will be 


blond and petite and dimpled and not 
over and above well supplied with gray 
matter, and you will both come and dine 
with Jack and me every Sunday.” 


‘“AND YOU RUBBED IT OFF WITH A VERY DIRTY HANDKERCHIEF, AND KISSED ME.” 


isn’t as blissful as one might expect. 
May I come in?” 

Katharine Dorrance moved away from 
the mirror and laughed. “Come in? Of 
course you may,” she said. “I was feeling 
a trifle lonesome. The girls are not down 
yet, and even mother seems to think the 
caterers are of more importance than the 
bride. Iwas beginning to wonder whether 
I was to be married or some one else. 
Sit down.” 

Dalzell smiled at her with a little won- 
der in his eyes. 

“ Katharine,” he said, “how quiet you 
are, and how beautiful! You look like a 
tall white lily, or like a saint that has 
stepped off her altar for a moment’s rest. 
I thought girls always spent the half hour 
before they were married in becoming 
hysterical and alarming their families.” 

“Tam one of the uncomfortable kind,” 
she said, “who go over a matter like this 
with the greatest composure, and scream 
and faint when no one expects me to. 
[t's really much nicer to be the other 
way. Now, the girl you will marry, I 

“dare say -——” 








Dalzell did not answer her smile. He 
sat staring at her a moment in silence, 
then he laughed a trifle harshly. 

“Yes, you have known me a long time, 
Katharine,” he said, “but not quite as 
well as you think. I wonder if you know 
how many years we have been friends. 
Do you remember when we used to go to 
school together, the school with the little 
green gate? I stopped for you every 
morning. The boys rigged me terribly 
about it. You used to wear a little red 
gown, and once you cried because some 
one splashed mud on it.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine; “and you 
rubbed it off with a very dirty handker- 
chief, and kissed me.” 

She gave a little laugh that was half a 
sigh and glanced at the clock. “Twenty 
minutes more,” she said. “How strange 
it seems to think that we should be sitting 
here talking so quietly, when in just a 
little while——” 

Dalzell’s face changed. “I have stayed 
too long,” he said. “I had forgotten for 
a moment. I hope you will forgive me.” 

He took a step toward the door, 
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but Katharine’s hand fell softly on his 
arm. 

“Why, Harry!” she said, “are you 
going without one good wish for me, or 
even a handshake? Won’t you even say, 
“May you never take your tea in a mug,’ 
as old Bridget did this morning, for old 
time’s sake?” 
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“‘WHEN YOU WERE A DEBUTANTE, IN YOUR 
LITTLE WHITE GOWN.” 


Dalzell halted and lifted his eyes to her 
face. That brief second when Katharine’s 
hand lay on his arm had undone all that 
long nights and dragging days had taught 
him in the way of strength and endurance. 
For one moment he had faltered, and now 
his will was as powerless to gain control 
of his feelings as a sapling to block the 
path of a landslide. 

“Katharine,” he said abruptly, “you 
have heard of deathbed confessions. I 
always fancied them useless things, but I 
am beginning to think there is something 
in them after all. It is a great thing to 
ease one’s mind of a burden that becomes 
heavier and heavier every minute, even if 
nothing better comes to you in its place. 
You know I leave for Cuba tomorrow. I 
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would have gone a month ago, but Kent 
has held me to an old promise made in 
our freshmen days, to be his best man if 
the time ever came for him to marvy, and 
there was nothing to do but stay. But 
there is something I must tell you before 
I go. Think of it as my deathbed confes- 
sion, if you will, and don’t be too hard on 
the poor sinner who makes it. You will 
let me tell you, Katharine?” 

There was a noise of an opening door 
down stairs and a burst of laughter. 
Katharine’s color had faded and her 
gloved hands clasped each other tightly. 

“Yes,” she said; “you may tell me. 
What is it you wish to say, Harry?” 

Dalzell drew his chair close to hers. It 
was very still in the room. Katharine 
picked up the great bunch of bride’s roses 
that lay beside her and looked over them 
at him. 

“What is it you wish to say, Harry?” 
she repeated. 

Dalzell looked at her steadily. “I have 
no right to tell you this,” he said. “I 
despise myself for doing it, but I’m like 
any other poor devil who finds the rack 
too much for him and is tortured into 
saying the thing he would die to conceal. 
I have only a few words that you may 
forget the next moment in your happiness, 
if you will. Katharine, you spoke of the 
days when we were children together, 
and you remembered the boy who used to 
fight for you, and tease you, and be tor- 
mented by you. Do you remember him 
when you were a débutante, in your little 
white gown, when you and he counted 
your bouquets before the people came, 
and you held the one he wanted you to? 
Do you remember how he haunted the 
places you went to? How he——’” 

Katharine lifted her face. It had 
grown strangely white, but her eyes were 
luminous. 

“T remember all that, Harry,” she said; 
“and I remember, too, how after a time 
I grew to miss him in those same places, 
and wonder why his oldest and _ best 
friends should be treated like strangers. 
Oh, yes, I remember!” 

“T have not finished,” said Dalzell. 
“ Katharine, do you remember my coming 
to you one night with a stranger and 
saying, ‘Katharine, this is my oldest and 
dearest friend, who has been more to me 
than any man in the world?’ It was 
after that you began to miss me. Do you 
































know why? Kent is not a man of impulse, 
but a few weeks after he met you he 
came to me—to me, of all men under the 
heavens! I was dressing to come to see 
you even then. Kent came to the point 
at once. ‘Dalzell,’ he said, ‘I love 
Katharine Dorrance, with all that there is 
in me, of heart and soul. If she refuses 
to be my wife I shall be a hopelessly 
broken and ruined man. I charge you 
to answer me truthfully. I know that 
you have known her since she was a child. 
Answer me: do you know whether I have 
any one to fear? Is there any man that 
Katharine Dorrance loves?’” 
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“} REMEMBER ALL THAT, HARRY.” 


Katharine Dorrance caught her breath 
sharply. “ Yes—and you?” she said. 

“T!” said Dalzell. “ What can a man 
do but reel when he feels the earth slip- 
ping from under his feet? Katharine, I 
am not a liar. I would have given my 
life a hundred times since to have proved 
one then. I had never spoken to you of 
love; I fancied you so far above me—so 
far above any man on earth. You know 
what John Kent is to me. I told him the 
truth. ‘There is no other man,’ I said, 
“no one of whom I have ever heard.’ He 
said, ‘Thank God!’ and left me. Well, 
what is there to tell? In a month your 
engagement was announced. Kent was 
like a madman for joy. As for me? 
Katharine, there has been something since 
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tearing at my heart with a keener tooth 
than the Spartan’s wolf, and I have smiled 
over it. Only this morning I flattered 
myself that I could live through this 
terrible day without going to pieces, but 
when you called me back just now I felt 
what a mistaken fool I had been in over- 
estimating my strength. There must be 
some fatality in our being put face to 
face together, alone, at such a time as this. 
Katharine, I may be cheated of everything 
that life holds for most men, but I will 
not be cheated of the joy of telling the 
woman I love what I was put into the 
world to say. Laugh at me, despise me, 


but you shall hear it! Katharine, I love 
you—I love you! I have loved you all 
my life!” 

From down stairs the mingled noise of 
voices and laughter broke through the 
sudden silence when Dalzell’s voice ceased, 
like the sound of distant waves. Katharine 
rose slowly from her chair; the roses fell 
in a tangled heap on the floor; her eyes 
looked out fierce and startled from her 
white face. 

“Why did you not tell me before?” she 
cried. “ Why did you wait until now 
now?” . 

A great light flamed over Dalzell’s face. 
“Katharine!” he cried. 

“Oh, it was cruel!” she cried. “Cruel, 
to tell me now when I waited so long for 
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what you have just said, day by day and 
night by night, until I was heartsick and 
hurt and angry, and thought I had given 
my love like a foolish, sentimental girl 
where no one wanted it; and when Jack 
Kent asked me to be his wife I said yes. 
Anything was better than to eat one’s 
heart out alone. There did not seem to be 
any sin in it then ; 
but now ‘s 

She looked at the 
little clock, that looked > ty 
back at her with the ¢ & 





callow face of fate. 
“Tn fifteen minutesI 4’ 
shall be his wife,” she 
said. 

She turned to Dal- 
zell with a pathetic 
gesture of despair. 
“And we can do 
nothing,” she sobbed. 
“Nothing!” 

“Katharine,” cried 
Dalzell hoarsely, “I 
never dreamed of this. 
If there had been a 
word, a sign, from 
you" 

She turned upon him 
sharply. “ Was mine 
the fault?” she said. 

A great burst of laughter floated 

through the open door, and a voice speak- 
ing her name. Dalzell stood in silence, 
fighting hard for his composure. To 
Katharine Dorrance a sadder realization of 
all that had been and was to be came to 
her with the swiftness of a lightning 
flash, and the woman heart steeled itself 
into a helpless acquiescence. She came 
close to Dalzell with a great pity in her 
eyes. 
“Harry,” she said, “I think God must 
put us here on earth to make mistakes. 
We have both been foolish, and we must 
suffer for it, but we will do it bravely and 
not cry out against punishment. They 
will be here in a moment. Good by, 
Harry, and God bless you.” 

But Dalzell’s head was bent over her 
hand. “Katharine,” he said. “TI shall 
never see you again; this may be our last 
good by. Katharine, I never kissed you but 
once when we were children. In an hour's 
time your lips will be free for one man 
only, and -——” 

She turned swiftly toward him with 


“IT WAS DRESSING TO 
COME TO SEE YOU.” 
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her eyes on fire. “Kiss me now,” she 
cried—“ now!” : 

John Kent came running up the stairs 
to the library, followed by the sound of 
remonstrating voices and laughter. He 
was a man rather noted for gravity and 
solidity of character, but for once joy 
and excitement had transformed him into 
a boy again. 

“Katharine, my darling,” he cried, 
“they made me fight my way to you. Not 
the correct thing, they said, to see you 
before we met in church. Such nonsense, 
when I even sent 
Harry to tell you | 
would stop!” 

He put his arms 
about her and drew 
her close to him. 

“You'll pardon me, 
Dalzell, but you’ll have 
a great deal of this 
sort of thing to over- 
look,” he said. 

Dalzell, standing by 
the window, bent his 
stiff lips into a smile. 
“Oh, don’t mind me!” 
he said, 

“Why, my dearest 
girl,” said John Kent, 
“how quiet you are, 
and how cold! A little 
nervous, after all, my 
beautiful, calm saint. 
And your veil, dar- 
ling! What has rum- 
pled it so?” 

Katharine looked 
at him with wide, 
miserable eyes. “It was not my fault,” 
she said—“ not my fault!” 

“Don’t look so worried, dear,” laughed 
Kent. “It's of no importance, and at any 
rate, it’s too late to alter it now.” 

“Yes,” she said; “it is too late to alter 
it now.” 

Kent turned to Dalzell. “Come, old 
man,” he said, “the carriage is waiting 
for us. Katharine, you and your father 
will come directly after us. I think we 
had better go down.” 

He gave Katharine his arm and patted 
gently the hand she took it with. “Come, 
dearest,” he said. 

Dalzell dropped into place behind them 
as they went down the stairs. 

Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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“MUSKETEERS ” GALORE. 

An effort was made to effect for “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” a vogue that could be likened 
only to the craze for presenting “Pinafore” 
that devastated the entire land about twenty 
years ago, but fortunately Mr. Mansfield’s 
production was so complete that imitations 
served only to emphasize their own inadequacy 
and quickly faded from the scene. But we 
are likely to have a virulent attack of “ Mus- 
keteers”; whether or not it will go the 
lengths of “Pinafore” and give us D’Ar- 
tagnans in knickerbockers and Miladis in 
short skirts the next few weeks will tell. 
The outlook is ominous. 

By the time this reaches the reader’s eye 
the smoke will have lifted from the battle 
ground of the critics’ comparisons between 
the Sothern and the O’Neill versions, and the 
opinion of the reviewer for the London Stage 
on the two adaptations and their respective 


“‘ Aramis” (George E. Bryant). ‘Athos (Roydon Erlynne). 





chief interpreters on the other side may prove 
interesting aftermath. The Sothern play, by 
Henry Hamilton (who assisted in making 
“The Great Ruby”), was originally produced 
September 12 under the name “The Three 
Musketeers,” and with Lewis Waller as D’Ar- 
tagnan. “A string of incidents,” was the 
comment on the piece, “will not make a play 
any more than a string of sausages will make 
a porcine quadruped ; however cleverly put 
together, they will make nothing but a string 
of incidents.” As to the player, “there was 
not a dull or slow moment in his acting,” ran 
the report. 

The Sydney Grundy adaptation, used here 
by O’Neill, was brought out by Beerbohm 
Tree at his own theater, Her Majesty’s, No- 
vember 3, as simply “The Musketeers,” and 
of it the critic already quoted wrote that it 
was “a production that pleases the eye and 
tickles the senses. . . . As a play, however, 
Mr. Grundy’s piece has not much to recommend 
it. While it gains from a wealthy setting 
on a large and commodious stage, this new 
version of Dumas’ work loses in vitality and 
compactness. It is pleasant to gaze upon 





“ D’Artagnan " (E. H, Sothern). ‘‘ Porthos ’’ (Norman Conniers). 


A GROUP FROM “THE KING’S MUSKETEER,” E. H. SOTHERN’S PRODUCTION. 


From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 
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and interesting, but it rarely stirs the 
pulse.” 

As regards the acting, we read further 

that “the D’Artagnan of Mr. Tree is to be 
noticed on account of its picturesqueness 
and variety of moods rather than for force 
and vigor. . . . Mrs. Brown Potter looks the 
part of Miladi better than she acts it. 
Of the three musketeers, the Athos of “Mr. 
Frank Mills was the best—in its way a very 
good performance indeed.” Mr. Mills, it will 
be remembered, is the young American actor 
who went abroad with one of the Frohman 
companies last spring. 

It should be added that both these versions 
of the Dumas play ran the winter through in 
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leap over Sunday from “The Mikado” to 
“Gioconda ” would be a hazardous undertak- 
ing for the stock company of ordinary re- 
sources, but such a contrast in offerings has 
long since become second nature with the 
Castle Square forces. 

Of the comedians, Raymond Hitchcock is 
a pronounced favorite, and is as quick at 
turning rhymes as at making faces. Many 
of his encore verses are the inspiration of the 
moment. He comes from Auburn, New York, 
where he made his first appearance on the 
stage as Ko Ko in an amateur performance of 
“The Mikado.” Professionally he had his 
start with the Carleton Opera Company. For 
four years he appeared in farce comedy under 





MARY VAN BUREN, LEADING WOMAN WITH THE FRAWLEY STOCK COMPANY, WASHINGTON. 
From a photograph by Kellie, Boston. 


London, and as if the names were not already 
sufficiently confusing, after Her Majesty’s 
opened, Lewis Waller, the )’ Artagnan of the 
Hamilton ragout, became the Buckingham in 
the baked over meats of Grundy. 


A QUARTET OF CASTLE SQUARE OPERA ARTISTS. 


The four portraits presented on page 299 
exemplify the wide scope of the organization 
managed by Henry M. Savage, of Boston, 
which this spring adds Chicago to the list of 
cities it has served to inspire with musical 
ambitions in quarters hitherto suspected of 
predilections no higher than melodrama. A 


Rich and Harris, and then went over to 
Robert Hilliard for “The Littlest Girl” and 
“Lost Twenty Four Hours,” whence he 
passed to his Castle Square engagement. 
Clinton Elder began as a choir boy in his 
native city, Detroit. Coming to New York, 
he was for five years solo tenor at St. Thomas’ 
Church, and later toured the country in ora- 
torio. But his ambitions lay in another direc- 
tion. Having studied with Bristol of New York, 
Vannuccini of Florence, and Holland of Lon- 
don, with an idea of fitting himself for the 
stage, he made his début in the English 
capital at the Lyric Theater in “Little 
Christopher.” His work was such as to 
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RAYMOND HITCHCOCK AS “CAPTAIN FLAPPER” IN YVONNE DE TREVILLE AS “MARGUERITE” IN 
“ BILLEE TAYLOR.” “FAUST.” 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. Fron a photograph by Schloss, New Vork. 





MARY LINCK AS “ MIGNON.” CLINTON ELDER IN “HALF A KING.” 
From a photograph by Eddowes, New Vork. From a photograph by Marceau & Power, Indianapolis. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY. 
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bring him an engagement at the Savoy to 
create the tenor réle in the last opera written 
in collaboration by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
“Utopia, Limited.” He accompanied the 
troupe selected to tour this country with the 
piece in 1894, being 

the only American in 
the cast. Later -he 
appeared with Camille 
D’Arville, and then 
sang for two seasons 
with Francis Wilson 
in “Half a King.” 
He joined the. Castle 
Square company in 
February, and is a 
distinctly valuable ac- 
quisition for the light 
opera repertoire. 

Facts about the 
prima donna soprano, 
Yvonne de _ Treville, 
have already been 
given, in the November 
issue of last year. It 
is said that at the 
close of the present 
season Miss de Treville 
contemplates a _ s0- 
journ in Europe for 
the purpose of further 
study, in this follow- 
ing the example of 
Grace Golden. 

Mary Linck, who 
made her reappear- 
ance with the com- 
pany during February 
as Mignon, was a 
member of the troupe 
during its first 
season, some five 
years ago, in Bos- 
ton. She is from 
Indiana, and her 
abilities in the 
operatic line were 
discovered during 
an entertainment 
given by the pupils 
of the school she 
was attending at 
Evansville. She 
began her musical 
studies in Cin- 
cinnati, continued 
them in Chicago, and then went to Italy to 
acquire a repertoire. 

Here she had the chance to create Beppo in 
“T/Amico Fritz,” but preferring to sing in 
English, accepted an offer from the Carl Rosa 
company and made her début as Siebel in 
“Faust.” This was in Liverpool in 1893, and 
for three seasons she sang with this noted 





































From a photograph by Dandoy, Liége, Belgium. 
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organization in the English provinces and in 
London. Then she returned to America to 
appear as the Witch in “Hansel and Gretel” 
at Daly’s. The Carl Rosa people wished her to 
go back to them, but she decided to cast in her 
lot with the Castle Square enterprise 
instead. 

At the close of the Baltimore en- 
gagement, the year before last, she 
made a concert tour of Italy. It is 
to be hoped, however, now that she 
has returned to the stage, she will 
be content to remain there. There 

are too few good singers who 
possess the strong dramatic 
instincts of Miss Linck. 





THE BELGIAN ELECTION OF 
AN AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


In our own country it is 
. considered a sufficiently 
® severe trial for an artist in 
\> opera to subject himself or 
herself to the judgment of 
the newspaper critics, but in 
Belgium a still more fearsome 
ordeal awaits the singer who 
wishes his engagement with 
one of the national theaters 
to be ratified. The candidate 
is accorded three appearances 
in as many different rdles, 
and then, at a meeting in 
the foyer of the opera house 
directly at the close of the 
third performance, certain 
city and government officials 
and members of the theater 
management assemble to cast 
their votes as 
to the desira- 
bility of re- 
taining the 
newcomer on 
the roster. 
Such an ex- 
perience fell 
to the lot of 
an American 
soprano last 


MARGARET REID AS “ JULIET,” AT THE OPERA HOUSE IN November in 
LIEGE, BELGIUM. Liége. Mar- 


garet Reid, of 
Indianapolis, 
who has been 
singing on the Continent and with Grau at 
Covent Garden for the past three seasons, had 
been recommended to the director of the Liége 
opera by the manager at Mons, another Bel- 
gian town, where she had appeared on several 
occasions during the previous winter. She was 
sent for from Paris and made her début as 
Marguerite in “ Faust.” The second test was 
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made in “Traviata,” and the third as Ophelia 
in “Hamlet.” Then came the solemn casting 
of ballots to decide whether this American 
singer should be formally engaged as the 
first lady of the company for the remainder 
of the season. 

There were 175 ballots cast, 117 being 
necessary to elect. One of the two men 
whose métier was taken at the same time 
with Miss Reid, scraped through by the skin 
of his teeth, receiving 118 votes, while the 
other had a few less. Miss Reid, on the other 
hand, was triumphantly elected by a unani- 
mous vote. Grand opera in Belgium, it may 
be added, is sung in French, the polite 
language of the country. 





TWO GUESTS OF THE “ WHITE HORSE.” 


When an American girl makes up her mind 
to leave home and go upon the stage, her 
eyes seem to turn instinctively to Augustin 
Daly. Not only is Mr. Daly’s playhouse a 
capital training school, but the rigid rules 
hedging it about serve as potent factors in 
breaking down parental prejudices. 

In the early summer of 1897 one such 
timid maiden presented herself to the awe 
inspiring manager and asked for an engage- 
ment. She had no previous experience what- 
soever; had not even studied for the stage. 
But Mr. Daly was favorably impressed by her 





MIRIAM NESBITT, APPEARING IN “ AT THE WHITE 
HORSE TAVERN.” 
From a photograph by Naegeli, New York. 





RUTH BERKELEY, APPEARING IN “AT THE WHITE 
HORSE TAVERN ” 
From a photograph by Hardy, Boston. 


personality, and in August he took her with 
his company for the English tour. This 
might be thought to be the acme of a be- 
ginner’s hopes, and yet by March this par- 
ticular girl, impatient at being continually 
but a lay figure in the scenic pictures, handed 
in her resignation. She returned to the 
United States, studied hard, and gave a series 
of drawing room entertainments which at- 
tracted the attention of Dan Frohman, who 
engaged her for “At the White Horse Tav- 
ern.” And as the lisping Clara, Ruth Berke- 
ley was adjudged by the critics to be one of 
the clever performers in the piece. All of 
which is very delightful for Miss Berkeley, 
while it deals a rude shock to the time 
honored maxim “slow but sure,” which she 
has so audaciously overridden. 

Another leading réle in this delightful play 
from the German is filled by an actress whose 
professional experience was of equal brevity. 
Born in Chicago, Miriam Nesbitt achieved 
fame in amateur theatrical circles in St. 
Louis, and two years ago came to New York, 
where she entered one of the schools of act- 
ing. It was again Dan Frohman, the argus 
eyed, who saw promise in her work at a 
matinée of students, and he immediately 
engaged her to support James K. Hackett in 
his starring tour with “The Tree of Knowl- 
edge.” Thus Miss Nesbitt’s real professional 
début was made not longer ago than last 
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October, and in the leading part of Monica, 
created at the Lyceum by Mary Mannering. 
In “At the White Horse Tavern” she appears 
as Ottilie Giesecke, playine opposite to Joe 
Holland. 


THE OTHER “ D’ARTAGNAN.” 


Sothern brought to his impersonation of 
the Dumas hero a fame as a star in many 





% “2. seme 
JOBYNA HOWLAND, LEADING WOMAN WITH JAMES 
K. HACKETT IN “RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


parts, each of them viséd with metropolitan 
indorsement. James O’Neill, on the other 
hand, had for so long been associated with a 
single réle that he had become almost an un- 
known quantity on Broadway. And yet his 
career, dating from the year before the Civil 
War, had presented him in varied guise before 
the best audiences in the land, and placed 
him among players worthy to impart inspira- 
tion to the neophyte. 

Born in Kilkenny, Ireland, he was brought 
to this country when a boy of seven. Left 
an orphan at an early age, he was obliged to 
take up with what employment he could get, 
whether it suited his inclinations or not. For 
two years he chafed in the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of a tailor shop; then, having a 
great love for the theater, he set about the 
task of intertwining his bread and butter 
getting with his ambitions. 

His first appearance, in a very small part, 
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was at the National Theater, in Cincinnati; 
then he joined a company of barnstormers, 
and at the beginning of the seventies we find 
him leading juvenile at John T. Ford’s Holli- 
day Street Theater, Baltimore. His promo- 
tion to leading man was made at the Academy 
of Music, Cleveland, under John Ellsler, who 
“discovered” Clara Morris and brought her 
out in the ballet at this very house. 

O’Neill’s next transfer was to McVicker’s, 
Chicago, where he supported Adelaide Neil- 
son, Charlotte Cushman, and Edwin Booth, 
and then passed to the other strong stock 
company in the Western city at Hooley’s. 
After a year of highly successful work in 
California, whence his fame spread to New 
York, the rapidly rising young player was 
engaged by A. M. Palmer for his Union Square 
company. Here he was the American creator 
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BLANCHE BATES, APPEARING AS “‘MILADI” IN “ THE 
MUSKETEERS.” 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


of the cripple Pierre in “The Two Orphans,” 
and of the Prince in “The Danicheffs,” and 
became one of the renowned members of a 
renowned troupe. 

San Francisco, however, clamored for his 
return. After a time he went back there, 
and three years later played a part that no 
regular actor had ever before attempted. 
This was the Messiah in Salmi Morse’s pro- 
duction of “The Passion Play.” O’Neill, who 
is of a deeply religious nature, after having 
at first refused pointblank to accept the 
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role, brought to it the 
deepest reverence of 
which he was capa- 
ble. As one critic 
said, “to him it was 
not acting, it was 
devotion.” But the 
public feeling was so 
strongly against the 
play that, after a 
few weeks, it was 
taken off by order 
of the authorities. 
O’Neill came back to 
New York, where, 
after an unfortunate 
starring venture 
in “An American 
King,” by Charles 
Dazey, he was en- 
gaged by John Stet- 
son to play Edmond 
Dantés in “Monte 
Cristo.” 

In this story of 


: ‘ 
Dumas’, dramatized  jayps O'NEILL, APPEARING AS 
“THE MUSKETEERS.” 

From a photograph by Ryder, Cleveland. 


by Fechter, O’Neill 
found his métier. He 
purchased the rights 
from Stetson, and 
the versatility that enabled the actor to be the 
sailor, the convict, the priest, and the count 
of the piece with equal nimbleness, daring, 
reverence, and grace, won for the man a 
fortune. He is just forty nine years old, and 





brings to the new 
Dumas hero all the 
enkindling — enthu- 
siasm that character- 
ized his approach to 
that other creation 
of the French novel- 
ist which is now a 
tradition of Booth’s 
demolished theater. 
In some respects 
“The Musketeers” of 
Sydney Grundy rises 
superior to “The 
King’s Musketeer ” of 
Hamilton, notably so 
in the prologue, show- 
ing the branding of 
Miladi with the fleur 
de lis, in the first 
scene with the Car- 
dinal, and in the 
working out of 
D’ Artagnan’s discov- 
ery of Miladi’s iden- 
DARTAGNAN” in tity; and it is not 
O’Neill’s fault that he 
has not Sothern’s 
youth. Money made 
by the Liebler com- 
pany out of “The Christian” has been poured 
out like water on the outfitting of the pro- 
duction, but the play as a whole is not so 
well knit a presentation as the one in which 
Sothern figures. Nevertheless, theater goers 
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S. MILLER KENT, APPEARING AS “ ARAMIS” IN 
“THE MUSKETEERS.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


FRANCIS CARLYLE, APPEARING AS “ BUCKINGHAM” 


og? 


IN “THE MUSKETEERS. 


From his latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, APPEARING AS “COUNTESS CHARKOFF” IN “THE GREAT RUBY.” 
From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1899, by Dupont, New York. 


will do well to see both versions, and insti- 
tute comparisons of their own. 


THE LEADING ‘“ MILADI.” 


One might easily imagine Blanche Bates to 
be a supremely contented member of the pro- 
fession. Following close upon her hit as Count- 
ess Charkoff in “The Great Ruby,” which she 
left after the second performance, as de- 
scribed in this department last month, her 
Miladi in the O’Neill production of “The 
Musketeers” again made a heavy drain on 
the critics’ adjectives of praise. And yet 
Miss Bates is not happy. 

“I suppose now,” she laments, “I shall be 
condemned to these strong parts of emotion 
all my life, and I love to play comedy.” 


Hers is not a case of the unexpected out- 
cropping of talent. Both her parents were 
theatrical folk, her mother, Mrs. F. M. Bates, 
being at present a member of the new Fraw- 
ley stock company in Washington, opening as 
Mrs. Bagot in “Trilby.” Her father died 
several years ago in California, where 
Blanche was born. 

Strangely enough, she had no early lean- 
ings towards the playhouse, and seldom went 
to one. “It was the church that finally put 
her on the stage,” is the mother’s way of ex- 
plaining matters. 

It seems that the girl was called upon to 
take part in entertainments arranged for 
charity, and showed such ability in all she 
did that friends declared she ought to follow 
up a career she could but adorn. And so, 















































although it had been no part of her parents’ 
plan that she should tread in their footsteps, 
she was finally placed in a small part with 
the Frawley stock in San Francisco. After a 
while, she entered under Augustin Daly’s 
management. A terribly frightened girl, she 
made a single appearance as Celia in “As 
You Like It” in New York, and then at once 
went on the road with the company. 

Personally, Miss Bates is exceedingly viva- 
cious in manner, with a keen appreciation 
of the humorous side of life. In looks she 
resembles her mother, who in her career has 
supported Edwin Booth and Modjeska, and is a 
favorite “grande dame” on the Pacific coast. 

* * * * 

It is a Frenchman, we believe, who claims 
that there are only thirty six available situa- 
tions open to dramatists in play constructing; 
and it looks as if Dan Frohman had deter- 
mined to spread them thin at his Lyceum. In 
three plays produced there this season the 
burden of the plot turned on a marriage in 
haste, with love at the start only on one side 
or no side at all; with a lover for my lady in 
the middie act, and honest connubial bliss for 
the dénouement. The first two were from 
the same hands, “A Colonial Girl” (for 
Sothern) and “ Americans at Home,” by Grace 
L. Furniss and Abby Sage Richardson; and 
the other, “John Ingerfield,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome. It remains to add that not one of 
the three is to be included among the hits in 
this season of hits. 

* * * * 

Shakspere is eternally right. There isn’t 
anything in a name—that is to say, so far as 
the name itself is concerned. It may possess 
a value by reason of being associated with a 
success, as those of “Trilby,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” and “The Christian” were of 
worth to the play from their connection with 
the novel. But this frantic search of mana- 
gers for attractive titles would seem to be 
rather a waste of time after all. If the 
piece is worth anything, a poor name will not 
hamper its career of prosperity, while con- 
versely an inspiration in titles will not drag 
a poor drama out of the mire of failure. 

“The Last Chapter,” for example, has every 
indication of drawing power, suggestive as it 
is of that portion of the story where all mys- 
teries are explained and complications cleared 
up. But the play proved a frost of chilling 
strength. On the other hand, “By the Sad 
Sea Waves” would seem to be a handicap to 
any piece built for laughing purposes only, but 
it did not hinder Mathews and Bulger, them- 
selves practically unknown on Broadway, from 
doing a land office business for several weeks 
at the Herald Square with a rag time opera. 

* * * * 

A visitor from London who chanced to 
drop in at Daly’s during Holy Week must 
13M 
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have received a severe shock when Lady Gar- 
nett came on in “The Great Ruby.” At Drury 
Lane the part of the extravagant and self 
willed wife of the proprietor of the Bond 
Street jewel shop was played by Mrs. Henry 
Wood for broad comedy effect. At Daly’s, 
while Ada Rehan rested, her understudy, 
Marcia Van Dresser, usually the Countess 
Charkoff of the piece, appeared in the réle. She 
made no attempt to make up, and was simply 
her own charming self, allowing the audience 
to suppose that Sir John had married a woman 
young enough to be his daughter. And the 
shock to the visiting Londoner could only 
have been a pleasant one, for Miss Van 
Dresser was admirable in her work. Her 
voice is a delight to listen to for its rich, full 
toned clearness, and she possesses a repose of 
manner that would be the fortune of any 
school of acting which could guarantee to 
impart it. 


* * * * 

Women have gone on the stage for all sorts 
of reasons aside from special aptitude for the 
work required of them there—because their 
parents were there before them, on account 
of their beauty, or even to trade on the 
notoriety arising from a passage through the 
divorce court; but it remained for Jobyna 
Howland to enter the lists with a brand new 
excuse for being there. She posed to artist 
Gibson for Flavia in “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
Anthony Hope’s sequel to his “Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and in consequence was made the 
flesh and blood realization of the character to 
Hackett’s Rassendyll in the dramatization of 
the story. 

Miss Howland’s present connection with 
the stage is, it should be added, in the nature 
of a return to original intentions. She studied 
elocution, and her first practical experience 
was with a Hoyt company in “A Milk White 
Flag.” Then she traveled in the support of 
a star on the Pacific coast, got out of touch 
with Eastern managers, and, when she re- 
turned to New York, was unable to procure 
another engagement. In this emergency the 
opportunity offered to become a model for 
such artists as Gibson and Wenzell, illustra- 
tors of stories, and in this way she came to 
pose for Flavia. 

* * * * 

“Daughter of Three Revolutions” is a high 
sounding title claimed for Mary Van Buren 
by her friends. Her father—a Virginian— 
fought in the Civil War; her grandfather, 
General Wells, in the war with Mexico; and 
her great grandfather, Major Evans, won his 
spurs in the Revolution proper. Miss Van 
Buren, who has just been appointed leading 
woman of Frawley’s new stock company in 
Washington, belongs to the Van Burens of 
Albany, and is connected with Martin Van 
Buren, the eighth President. 
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Graduating from the Emerson School of 
Oratory in Boston, she appeared in various 
plays under the auspices of the school’s dra- 
matic association, and in due course came 
under the notice of E. S. Willard, who en- 
gaged her for his company. There being no 
parts for her in the repertoire he was then 
giving, he himself wrote them in, and later, 
when the opportunity offered, she went on as 
Lady Gilding in “The Professor’s Love 
Story,” Mrs. Reffle in “The Rogue’s Comedy,” 
and Mercy Pecksniff in “Tom Pinch.” Her 
first impersonation with Frawley was the 
name part in “Trilby.” 

It may be of interest to the woman reader 
to learn that Miss Van Buren designs her own 
costumes, and with so much taste that a cer- 
tain rose gown was extensively commented 
on for its beauty. 

* ¥ * * 


It is a far cry from Caroline Mitford in 
“Secret Service ” to Desdemona in “ Othello.” 
Odette Tyler spanned the space by marrying 
the tragedian, R. D. MacLean, who used to 
support Marie Prescott. They both retired 
from the stage, declaring that the flicker of 
the logs on the domestic hearthstone had 
charms far in excess of those engendered by 
blazing footlights. But that which had hap- 
pened many times before happened once 
again; the stage proved a magnet whose 
powers of allurement there was no resisting. 
Taking unto themselves Charles B. Hanford, 
one time in the support of both Booth and 
Barrett, the husband and wife sallied forth 
for a season of the “legitimate.” They 
reached New York on Easter Monday, and 
gave the metropolis the first performance of 
“Othello” it had seen in some time. 

A friendly house crowded the theater on 
the opening night, the press was kindly dis- 
posed the next morning, but—Miss Tyler’s 
voice was never given her for Shakspere, Mr. 
MacLean needs to learn that mere noise is 
not declamation, and Mr. Hanford that a less 
colloquial tone would be more befitting the 
basely plotting Jago. 


* * * * 


William Archer, the well known dramatic 
critic of the London World, has been visiting 
us, and lecturing on “ What Can be Done for 
the Drama?” His remedy for what he calls 
the commercial system prevailing today is a 
theater endowed, not by the State, but by 
subscribers, on the plan of the Grau grand 
opera. He would abolish both stars and long 
runs—certainly innovations to be com- 
mended. But his scheme also embraces a de- 
vice for ascertaining, at the end of a certain 
term of years, whether the theater is a suc- 
cess or failure, by giving to a “literary 
leader” the deciding vote on the question. 

To New Yorkers who still cherish memories 
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of the would be luminous yet actually hapless 
“Theater of Arts and Letters,” grounded on 
culture and built up of pap, a playhouse in 
which a “literary leader” should have any 
voice, to say nothing of the deciding one, 
suggests buncombe at once. If Mr. Archer’s 
ideal theater is to give so uncertain a sound 
that its very projectors must put the matter 
of its success or failure to vote, we fear we 
must get on, for a time longer, at least, 
with the kind of theater we have, though it 
makes, as critic Archer puts it, of our superb 
and incomparable dramatic literature only a 
“cheap and convenient clothes peg.” 
* * * * 

“Tess” put Mrs. Fiske in a category which 
brings up her name whenever a list of lead- 
ing American actresses is asked for. She 
has the dramatic temperament, an exception- 
ally flexible voice, and unflagging zeal in 
studying the dramatist’s conception. But in 
order to draw the houses her ability deserves, 
she requires a new vehicle at least once in 
two years. It was promised that she would 
create Becky Sharp in “Vanity Fair” last 
season; the milk and watery “Love Will 
Find the Way” was given instead. Again 
the Thackeray adaptation was announced for 
this spring, but the New York engagement 
was bolstered up with “Magda,” “Tess,” and 
the long suffering “Frou Frou.” 

* * * * 

One novelty Mrs. Fiske did bring out 
during her recent term at the Fifth Avenue 
— Little Italy,” a strong, intensely dramatic 
curtain raiser by Horace B. Fry, a New York 
club man. It displayed Mrs. Fiske’s versa- 
tility in a manner that admitted of no gain- 
saying, and should prove an addition to her 
repertory of permanent value. 

* * * * 

There are few entertainers capable of 
keeping an audience interested for an hour 
and ahalf with simple monologue recitals, 
without properties, and with neither orchestra 
nor pianist to add variety to the occasion. 
Beatrice Herford is one of the few. She is 
a sister of Oliver Herford, the rhyming art- 
ist, and she writes her own monologues. 
These are clever in themselves, even before 
she adds the vivifying touch that forthwith 
peoples the stage with the men and women 
she describes in-the talk of the one person 
selected in each case as the central figure. 
Her humor is delicious in its up to date qual- 
ity. Her hearers realize that they have 
known just such people, and revel in the delin- 
eation with the keen delight always awak- 
ened by the chance inroad upon familiar sur- 
roundings. 

In private life Miss Herford is Mrs. Sidney 
Hayward, and a portrait of her appeared in 
an article on miniatures in THE PURITAN for 
April. 
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THE CASE OF PETER TREADWELL. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


A TALE OF SUBURBAN LIFE, SETTING FORTH THE SUFFERINGS OF A CLASS OF AMERICANS 
WHO HAVE NOT HITHERTO RECEIVED THE ATTENTION AND SYMPATHY THEIR PITIABLE 
CONDITION DESERVES. 


In Two Parts—Part II. 


SEATED on the vine shaded porch after 
luncheon, with a peaceful stretch of 
woodland and meadow before his eyes, one 
thought alone filled Peter Treadwell’s mind. 

“ Musseer,” he said suddenly, as he turned 
a look of earnest inquiry upon his host, “how 
do you manage to do it all on your income, 
and why can’t I do half as much on mine?” 

“My friend,” replied the French teacher 
with gravity, “I must warn you that you 
have touched upon my hobby. You may turn 
back, if you will, before it is too late; but if 
you persist in your demand, I shall compel 
you to hear me through.” 

“T want to know all about it,” rejoined 
Peter doggedly. 

Then into his ears and mine—for I also 
was of the party—Musseer unfolded a scheme 
of socialism, or Fourierism, or communism, 
or whatever the reader may choose to call it, 
which may be impracticable, but which I 
must confess struck me as almost feasible 
and certainly interesting. I shall not attempt 
to reproduce the foreign accent or certain 
peculiar idioms which characterize Musseer’s 
English, but in other respects I will en- 
deavor to paint the picture exactly as he 
painted it for us that warm summer after- 
noon on the porch of the little old farm 
house in which he and his family had found 
so much comfort and happiness at so little 
cost. 

“You ask me how I manage to get so 
much more than most of my neighbors do, 
and on an income which is very much smaller 
than theirs. Well, it is principally because I 
am not ashamed to work in the garden, or 
to milk the cow; nor is my wife ashamed to 
cook, nor my children to do anything that 
may be demanded of them. This is probably 
due to our pride of birth,” he concluded with 
a certain magnificence that the poor book- 
keeper did not more than half understand, 
but which somehow put a new aspect on the 
labors of farm and kitchen. 

“We are not. ashamed to work,” he con- 
tinued, sitting upright in his chair, “but I 
can assure you that we would both of us be 
ashamed to sit down, all by ourselves even, 
to the sort of table that is spread in the 


houses of a great many people who have more 
money than we have. In thiscountry you do 
not pay enough respect to your cooks. I 
hold that they represent one of the most hon- 
orable professions in the world. However, 
that is neither here nor there. You send 
your children to school, and pay handsomely 
to have them educated in all sorts of useless 
things; and here you are on a hot day look- 
ing high and low for some one to do a little 
job that my youngest boy can do. Emile,” 
he called suddenly to the young lad who was 
reading in the parlor, “take your tools and 
go over to Mr. Treadwell’s house and see if 
you can repair the kitchen boiler. Tell Mrs. 
Treadwell that her husband is here, doing us 
the honor of taking his luncheon with us.” 

The boy departed on his errand with such 
cheerful alacrity that Peter had it on the end 
of his tongue to ask something about the 
daily miracle of successful family govern- 
ment. 

“My wife and I have taught our children 
nearly everything that they know, though of 
course they have been to the public school 
for their arithmetic and geography and Eng- 
lish grammar and all the rest. It is a good 
school, too, a far better one than that aca- 
demic and collegiate institution that is pat- 
ronized by the noblesse of the town. But it 
is at home that they have learned to care for 
the garden, the cow, and the chickens, and 


there is a little carpenter shop in the barn 


where they spend most of their leisure time. 
They do all the repairs about the house; they 
made that bench that you are sitting on, and 
now they are making a skiff for which they 
are to receive twenty five dollars. It is so 
easy to learn when one is young; that is the 
time when our hands and minds are best 
fitted to receive impressions and acquire deft- 
ness. This is merely introductory; now we 
come to my hobby. 

“T have estimated that there are in this 
village and vicinity between forty and fifty 
families who are trying to live on incomes 
that range from $1,200 to $2,000 a year. 
They are families that are obliged to keep up 
what are called ‘appearances.’ The head of 
each one of these families goes to New York 
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every morning and returns in the evening, as 
you do, and tries either to pay an exorbitant 
rent or else to own his own home at a still 
more outrageous cost. His rent is high 
because he thinks that he must live in a 
fashionable street and nearthedepot. I, who 
have lived, I assure you, in the most exclusive 
quarter of Paris, find this quiet country 
road far more to my taste than that newly 
laid out avenue where all the houses are just 
the same and built within twenty feet of one 
another. Every one of these poor clerks, or 
bookkeepers, or what not, must dress well in 
order to keep up appearances in the eyes of 
the world, and his children must be educated in 
a way that would befit the children of wealthy 
parents—for which I am very thankful, as I 
teach them French and music, and much good 
may it do them! In other words, this entire 
community is staggering under the awful tax 
of appearances. 

“Now, you probably know that the old 
Kirkland place, which contains fully three 
hundred acres, beside that great big house 
and all the outbuildings and farmers’ cottages, 
is for sale and could be bought at almost any 
price. I was talking with Mr. Kirkland him- 
self not a week ago, and he told me he could 
not rent or sell it because it was so lonely 
out there, and that his wife had refused to 
live in it for the same reason. I said to him: 
“My good friend, suppose I were to bring a 
number of families to take up some of the 
land that you own, and settle upon it; then 
it would no longer be lonely, and you could 
easily find a market for the rest.’ He told 
me that he would like to sell a hundred acres 
on the most liberal terms, and give us a 
dozen years to pay for it, simply because 
that would make the rest of it marketable. 
We could get that land for $150 an acre, and 
you are now paying for the plot of ground 
on which you live at the rate of about $3,000 
an acre.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Peter, “but that place is 
more than a mile away from the station, and 
it is so lonesome out there 4 

“There you go!” cried Musseer, leaping 
to his feet. “I am sick of that word ‘lone- 
some’ that I hear so much in this country. 
People are not lonesome when they have any- 
thing to do or to think about, and in my 
scheme no one would have time to be lone- 
some. I suppose you were just going to say 
that it would be impossible to get a servant 
girl to live there?” 

“Well, that is a fact,” remarked the book- 
keeper. 

“Then we need another revolution in this 
country to shake off the servant girl yoke, as 
we—your ancestors, with a little help from 
mine—shook off that of England in the last 
century. 

“Now suppose forty families were to settle 








on that Kirkland property. The place being, 
as you say, lonesome, we could save in what 
we formerly sacrificed to appearances enough 
to carry the commuters to and from the 
station in bad weather. A walk of one 
mile is not fatal at any time, and is dis- 
tinctly beneficial on almost any day in the 
year. Of course it would be necessary for 
every family entering the community to invest 
a certain sum of money. Well, I have a few 
hundred dollars saved up, and a family that 
had not the art of saving a little each year 
would be of no use to us. Forty families 
putting in $500 apiece would give $20,000, 
and one can do a great deal with that 
amount, if it is carefully handled. Of course, 
with a hundred acres, we should have room 
enough not only for our houses, but also for a 
common farm, which should easily produce 
all the vegetables, milk, eggs, chickens, tur- 
keys, and pork that we should need.” 

“ And who would run the farm and do the 
work on it?” inquired Treadwell. “ You 
must remember that we fellows who go to 
New York and work hard all day can’t do 
very much farming at night and in the early 
morning.” 

“That is precisely where my scheme comes 
in,” rejoined the Frenchman. “ Now listen. 
Of course we must have a school for our little 
ones, of whom there would be more than a 
hundred of all ages, for childless couples 
would be of very little use in carrying out 
my ideas. In this school we would teach 
arithmetic, geography, and the other things 
that are taught in our public school here, 
but we would not stop there. We would 
teach those children how to use their hands, 
how to care for horses, cows, and chickens, 
and how to do every sort of work that is 
done in a farm or fine market garden. Todo 
this we must have a model farm, and that 
would be a college of actual transactions; for 
the children would be taught to raise real 
fruits and vegetables, and the cows and 
chickens would be real ones, capable of pro- 
ducing real milk and real eggs. When the 
children had finished their farm lesson, and 
had raised all these things, why, then we 
should eat them.” 

“Yes, but I’d like to see you get any 
children in this town to do any work,” said 
Treadwell. “I can’t get my boys to do any- 
thing.” 

“Another yoke that we must throw off,” 
replied the Frenchman with great solemnity. 
Then he added significantly: “You can get 
every one of them to work by simply putting 
me in charge of the farm. Moreover, have 
you ever noticed how much of the work about 
a farm can be done, and in a great many 
cases is done, by the boys and girls in the 
family? They call it doing chores, but as a 
matter of fact they do a great part of the 
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farm work. Any boy who can ride a bicycle 
can water a horse, weed a garden, or trim a 
grape vine, and while he is young it is so 
easy for him to learn. Then there should be 
a carpenter shop and a machine shop, with 
half a dozen apprentices in each who would 
devote their time to those branches instead 
of to farming, though of course they could 
be called upon in times of harvest or other 
necessity. We should keep a great many 
cows, and of course make all our own butter, 
and the little girls should be taught dairy 
work as well as how to cook and put up 
pickles and preserves and everything of that 
sort. I myself would rather teach them that 
than music, because I should feel that there- 
by I was rendering a greater service to human 
kind.” 

“It would be pretty hard to get such a 
thing started,” remarked Treadwell du- 
biously. 

“That is true,” replied the Frenchman, 
“but if half a dozen families could make a 
successful beginning—and there are enough 
outbuildings on the Kirkland place to provide 
homes for even more than that—we should 
have no difficulty in getting recruits. Of 
course the first ones would get in on the best 
terms, because the mere fact of our living 
there would add to the value of the land.” 

“But could you raise all these things with 
that force?” 

“And why not? All the work on this little 
place is done by myself and my two boys, 
though we have a man to spade up the gar- 
den in the spring. In my plan we should 
carry on the garden on a much larger scale, 
which would, of course, reduce the cost. For 
example: One nine year old boy can go up 
to the pasture at night, let down the bars, 
and bring home twenty cows as easily as one, 
and he can feed three hundred chickens as 
easily as a dozen. With a little help now and 
then that whole farm could be conducted as 
successfully as my garden, though it would 
be necessary at first to have a superintendent 
who could not only conduct the farm, but in- 
struct his pupils at the same time. In the 
course of time we should perhaps be able to 
market our surplus produce.” 

“But there is not much money in selling 
eggs and vegetables,” interrupted Peter. “ At 
least, I notice the country people around here 
don’t seem to get rich at it.” 

“No, but there is money in selling those 
things properly prepared,” continued the 
French teacher. “For example, why should 
we not in due course of time open a sort of 
wayside hotel, whose kitchen should be a 
model kitchen in charge of some thoroughly 
competent cook? There is a great deal of 
wealth within a dozen miles of the Kirkland 
place, and I will defy you to tell me of a 
single hotel where a man can go with his 
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wife on their bicycles, or on horseback, or on 
foot, and be sure of getting the best of fresh 
country food, well cooked and tastefully 
served. I honestly believe that a meal of the 
sort that you can find in almost every little 
town in France would cause a sensation if it 
were offered to a traveler here in this part of 
the country; and yet Americans are willing 
to pay enormously for anything that is good. 
If they were not so tolerant of everything 
that is bad, they would be better served than 
they are. 

“T ask you honestly if you know of any 
hotel in this or any adjacent county in which 
you can find the sort of luncheon that my 
wife has given us today? Can you even 
name a place of this sort in which you can 
find fresh mushrooms, which grow wild in 
every pasture, or even unsalted butter? It 
is true that you can always find bad whisky, 
and some of those effervescing temperance 
drinks that are almost as bad in their effects, 
but I doubt if there is a single bottle of good 
sound vin ordinaire to be obtained for a 
reasonable price in any of those country inns. 
There is no excuse for this. You can get 
excellent cheap wines in California or Ohio, 
and in a few years I expect to have some 
from my own vines. Why is it that these 
innkeepers do not serve them? I will tell you 
why. It is because they do not know their 
business and will not try to learn it. An 
innkeeper’s business is to study the tastes of 
travelers and do his best to suit them. If 
you will give me the name of such a man who 
lives within twenty miles of this spot, I will 
go over and call on him. 

“There is a very large profit in hotel keep- 
ing, especially when you have established 
your reputation among well to do people and 
raise most of your supplies yourself. The 
mere fact that a hotel possesses its own cows 
and chickens and vegetable garden is the 
very best advertisement that it can have.” 

“But,” inquired Treadwell, “could we raise 
enough to supply the hotel table as well as 
our own needs?” 

“That will be the easiest part of it,” re- 
plied the Frenchman. “Under the system 
which I have planned out there will be no 
difficulty in raising a little more of everything 
than we actually want. Indeed, my scheme 
is simply an enlarged version of my own way 
of living. We supply two of our neighbors 
with milk, and sell eggs and vegetables 
enough in the course of the summer to take 
the keen edge off the grocery bills, if nothing 
more. 

“Most schemes of colonization have failed 
because they sacrificed all individuality and 
family life to the scheme of money saving. I 
myself would not go into any enterprise that 
compelled me to live in barracks with twenty 
other families. I wish to bring up my own 
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children in my own way, and in a house of my 
own choosing. We could, however, have a 
common laundry, and perhaps a cook house 
for the roasting of meat. That would save 
our wives from some of the severer work of 
housekeeping, and give them a little time for 
the dairy and other labors for the benefit of 
the community. 

“The buying of certain supplies should be 
intrusted to a committee of householders in 
order to obtain the most from our money. 
Suppose, for example, that early in the fall 
we find out how much coal will be needed by 
each family during the winter and then buy 
the whole quantity—amounting to two or 
three hundred tons—at wholesale for cash, 
and have it shipped tous in the cheapest 
possible manner. Then we can store it in our 
own yards and deliver it as required, of 
course charging each family for what it con- 
sumes. In the same manner we can buy flour, 
canned goods, and other groceries, save the 
cost of frequent small shipments as well as 
the retailer’s profit, and be sure of getting 
our money’s worth. The saving in this one 
particular would be much greater than you 
think.” 

“There is one point in your plan that I am 
very much in doubt about,” said Peter 
thoughtfully, as he puffed a blue wreath of 
smoke into the air; “and that is the employ- 
ment of children to the extent that you con- 
template. They wouldn’t stand it themselves, 
and, what is more, very few of their parents 
would consent. You see, the boys about here 
have three months’ vacation in the summer, 
and don’t do anything but go to school the 
rest of the year. It’s hard enough to get one 
of them to run on an errand or do anything 
to earn the salt to his porridge. If you can 
get any of these children that live about here 
to go out and weed a garden, or bring home 
the cows, then you can do more than any- 
body else can.” 

“That is a form of bondage of which we 
have already spoken,” replied Musseer, “but 
I think that in due course of time we could 
emancipate ourselves. To begin with, I 
would not consent to anything that would 
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serve to rob childhood of any of the pleasure 
that rightfully belongs to it. You say the 
boys have a three months’ vacation in the 
summer? Well, that is the time of the year 
when most of the farm work would be done, 
and any person who thinks that a few hours 
spent every day in open air labor is going to 
injure a boy, or deprive him of one particle 
of enjoyment, is not fit to be a parent. A 
holiday is enjoyable only when it comes after 
work. Have you never noticed how much 
more keenly boys enjoy their Saturday play 
spell during the school term than they do 
the long days of idleness during their three 
months’ vacation? Let these boys get up 
very early in the summer and put in five or 
six hours of healthy outdoor work, and they 
will have more fun and gain better health 
and sounder sleep than they donow. During 
the remainder of the year their school should, 
to a certain extent, take the place of farm 
work, but some occupation—work, study, 
play, eating, or sleeping—should be provided 
for every hour in the twenty four. Good 
vigorous recreation is just as important in 
a boy’s bringing up as hard work or diligent 
study, but I cannot bear to see boys either 
work or play in a slovenly, careless manner, 
It shows that there is something wrong in 
their bringing up.” 

At this point in the conversation Emile 
walked briskly up the garden walk, pausing 
on the porch to salute Treadwell, and to say 
to his father that, the boiler was once more 
in working order. Then he returned eagerly 
to the book that he had laid aside at his 
father’s summons. As for Peter Treadwell, 
he walked home slowly and thoughtfully, for 
Musseer had put some new and wonderful 
ideas into his head. 

“The boiler’s all right,” said his wife, 
looking up from the Sunday paper as he 
entered. ‘That Frenchman’s boy came along 
and fixed it ina jiffy. I guess we'd better 
send for him next time instead of that old 
loafer we had last winter. My, but those 
French and Eyetalians are smarter than chain 
lightning—that is, when they know anything 
at all.” 





EARTH'S ANGELS. 


ANGEL of Youth, how swift you flew! 
Perhaps you're worth a sigh. 
Angel of Love, good by to you— 
Good by! Good by! 


Angel of Work, your sweet demand 
My soul enliveneth, 

Till on my hands you lay your hand, 
Angel of Death! 


Ethelwyn Wetheratd. 
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THE BOOK LIFTER. 


You’ve heard of the Book Collector, the Book 
Lover, the Bookworm, 

The Book Maker and Book Seller too—each is 
a well known term. 

The Book Man and Book Buyer are to us a 
real delight, 

But it’s of the bad Book Lifter that I’m going 
for to write. 

His smile is most engaging, and he has a well 
stocked mind, 

He’s suave and pleasant spoken and particu- 
larly kind; 

But I know his tricks and manners, and I 
tremble when I see 

The odious Book Lifter come in to visit me. 

He entertains me with the latest literary chat, 

As he scans my newest volumes. Then he 

- picks out this or that, 

And remarks as he is leaving, with a manner 
so polite, 

“Tl skim this over hurriedly and send it back 
tonight.” 

But I know the bad Book Lifter’s the forget- 
fullest of men, 

And I know that I shall never see that bor- 
rowed book again. 

Or perhaps, with much apology, his case he 
frankly states, 

And begs a book of reference to see about 
some dates. 

He’ll return it “on the morrow,” but I feel a 
little glum 

O’er a well defined conviction that tomorrow’ll 
never come. 

Or perhaps he’s absent minded—doesn’t know 
what he’s about, 

When he pockets a small volume, quite un- 
consciously, no doubt. 

Or he comes when I am not at home, and 
says that he’s a friend 

To whom at any time most willingly my books 
I lend. 

Then he enters with assurance and a depreca- 
ting smirk, 

And takes a handsome copy of an illustrated 
work. 

Or perhaps he is a writer, and some subject, 
unforeseen, 

Necessitates the scanning of a current maga- 
zine; 

He has mislaid his copy—will I kindly lend 
him mine? 

Of course in such emergency I really can’t 
decline. 

Or he takes the newest novel, which I haven’t 
read myself, 

Or volume six or seven from a set upon the 
shelf; 
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Or one of my pet classics, or a rare old 
Elzevir— 

And one by one I sadly see my treasures dis- 
appear. 

I’m powerless to prevent them, for I can’t be 
such a dunce 

As to seem to doubt the promise, “This shall 
be returned at once.” 

But I sigh for some far desert isle or lonely 
foreign shore, 

Where the borrowers cease from borrowing 
and Book Lifters lift no more. 





ADVICE TO WOULD BE BIOGRAPHERS. 


One of the most difficult of literary arts is 
that of writing acceptable biography. This 
is all the more to be wondered at when we 
consider the fact that there is no more in- 
teresting class of reading in the world, and 
that the public appetite for it is never sated. 
Moreover, scarcely a twelvemonth goes by 
that does not add, by the hand of death, to 
the number of those who furnish good mate- 
rial to the skilful biographical writer. 

The late James Parton gave some rules 
for the writing of biography, but his methods 
are quite obsolete nowadays; and as we 
know of no modern handbook on the subject, 
and as none of our colleges can boast of 
a chair devoted to it, a few hints to would 
be biographers are herewith respectfully 
offered. 

To the young man who asks us, “What 
shall I do to become a biographer?” we 
should reply, first catch your victim. That 
is to say, fasten upon some person who is in 
failing health, and begin at once the prep- 
aration of his biography. You will find it 
an easy matter to form his acquaintance 
when you tell him that you propose to write 
something about him, and he will probably 
give you all the matter you want, so long as 
he believes that it is to be printed while he is 
yet able to read it. Do not tell him that it 
is not to be published until after his death, 
for that will fill his soul with an awful, 
nameless terror, and he will withdraw at once 
from your presence. It will not be because 
he is afraid of the dark river over which 
he must soon pass, but because he knows 
what it is possible for a biographer to do 
when his victim is cold in death, and he 
knows that in comparison the Apache Indian 
is gentle in his treatment of his dead or cap- 
tured foe. 

Of course the most important duty that 
you have to perform is to advertise yourself 
in the book as much as possible. When you 
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have had experience, you will undoubtedly 
succeed in getting your own portrait pub- 
lished on the title page of every book of 
biography or reminiscence that you give to 
the public; but as a novice you must content 
yourself with stamping the personal pro- 
noun in indelible imprint at short intervals 
throughout the volume. 

If you are a relative of your quarry, so 
much the better, for then you can advertise 
yourself as such. On the ground of your 
kinship, too, you can go into private and per- 
sonal details in a manner that would not be 
tolerated on the part of a stranger. More- 
over, you can sell a few magazine articles 
under such titles as “How My Cousin Won 
the Great Battle, by James Jackal”; or 
“Samuel Snique’s Reminiscences of His Wife’s 
Brother.” Best of all, you can have the satis- 
faction of getting even with him for any 
kindness that he may have done you in life; 
and unless you have a talent for seeking out 
and exposing the faults of others, you do not 
deserve to become a biographer. 

In setting about your work, bear in mind 
the fact that every man with individuality 
enough to be worth writing about has always 
stood before the general public in a particu- 
lar light. This man has been revered be- 
cause of his philanthropy, that one for his 
integrity; another has acquired fame as a 
man of wit, while a fourth has been widely 
known as the bravest man in the army. If 
you wish to make a commercially successful 
biography, be very careful not to print any- 
thing calculated to spoil the fit.of the halo 
that encircles your hero’s brow. The truth 
is the last thing to consider in a biographical 
work. Do not reveal the fact that the phil- 
anthropist made money out of his charitable 
woodyard, or that the man of integrity was 
secretly interested in asummer hotel. If you 
have positive proof that the gallant soldier 
was actually hiding under a baggage wagon 
while the battle was going on, keep dark 
about it. It is a circumstance not worthy of 
mention. 

Of course, in the matter of letters, you can 
give yourself more than poetic license. Dead 
men certainly tell no tales, but they were 
always inveterate letter writers. Many of 
them were in the habit of cachéing large 
bundles of epistolary treasures in order that 
their sons and daughters might dig them up 
in future years and make them public. 

You can not only make use of the letters 
which your victim wrote when he was alive 
and blissfully unconscious of the use to which 
they were to be put, but you can also publish 
the letters that his friends wrote to him. If 
you cannot find enough of these, write him 
some letters yourself. He will never read 


them, because he is dead; but the public will. 
By substituting an occasional line of asterisks 
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for some trivial commonplace in the corres- 
pondence, you can impart to your work an 
atmosphere of mystery combined with well 
bred reserve that is sure to be very taking 
with your readers. Astonishing as it may 
seem, the American public will accept you 
and your book of biography, and your oft 
repeated personal pronoun, and your silly, 
long winded preface, and your photograph on 
the title page, in all seriousness and good 
faith, even when you offer with owl-like 
gravity such an epistolary specimen as the 
following: 

The Robin’s Nest, January 5. 
MY DEAR JACKAL: 


Why didn’t you come to our New Year’s 
party? G was there in fine feather, and so 
was that bewitching Mrs. K——~ The latter 
brought her niece, who is really one of the prettiest 
girls I have ever seen. Our little parlor fairly 
blazed with talent and genius, with D in the 
lead, brilliantly witty as usual. When Mrs. K 
was going he remarked that he had always heard 
that she was a philosopher, but he was sure that 
we should now “ feel the loss of her.” How we all 
roared at that sally! : 

I must ask you to speak to Charley Q—— about 
that mortgage, as I am not likely to be in town for 
three or four months to come, and I would like the 
matter settled and off my hands. I suppose you have 
heard that Charlie * * * Iam sorry for him. 

Come and spend Sunday with us as soon as you 
can make the time. Remember that there is 
always room in our little robin’s nest for stray 
birds like yourself. 











As ever, Tom. 


P. S.—My wife has just told me that Mrs. K 
* * * JT thought, in view of all that I have told 
you about this lady, that it would interest you to 
know this. 


It is a great deal more interesting to print 
a line of asterisks than the simple statement 
that Charlie has the whooping cough, or that 
the worthy frump known as Mrs. K is 
going to New York to spend a week with her 
married daughter. The asterisks suggest a 
great deal, because they might mean almost 
anything. 

Of course, if you are perched upon the 
carcass of a man great enough to have made 
enemies during his life of well doing, you 
need not be so particular about disturbing the 
fit of his halo, or destroying the illusions with 
which his admirers have enshrouded him. In 
short, if you think your prey sufficiently 
great and heroic enough to stand it, have no 
hesitation in printing any letter that you can 
get hold of, or in relating any anecdote that 
touches upon him in any way, no matter 
whether it reveals him in an amiable light or 
not. For in the case of a man of this 
description you rely for the sales of your 
book upon two classes—his enemies and his 
friends; and if you can only contrive to 
provide something satisfying for each, some 





























blame and some praise, you are likely to find 
your book widely discussed and liberally 
purchased. 





MR. DAVIS THE YOUNGER. 


Mr. Charles Belmont Davis is probably very 
tired of hearing that he is the brother of 
Richard Harding Davis, and now that he has 
brought out a volume of short stories called 
“The Borderland of Society,” the relationship 
is likely to be rubbed in very hard. Besides 
its obvious disadvantages, however, it has 
certain advantages, which have probably 
occurred to him already. Among other 
things, it unquestionably helped him to se- 
cure a publisher for his volume (short stories, 
you know, are very hard indeed to place), and 
it is calling to it an attention that its in- 
trinsic qualities might never have won. 

Let it be acknowledged at once that “The 
Borderland of Society” does not seriously 
rival the work of the author’s famous 
brother. And yet, oddly enough, the two 
writers show in their work a marked similar- 
ity in point of view and in style. Richard 
Harding Davis always writes with a knowing 
air; so does his brother. Richard Harding 
Davis writes of society; so does his brother. 
But Charles Belmont Davis has not his 
brother’s insight, vivacity of style, or ability 
to devise and relate a story so that it shall 
be interesting every minute. Indeed, the 
younger Davis shows on nearly every page 
the hand of the unpractised writer. His 
English, which is seldom strong, is often 
sophomoric; though charmingly boyish, his 
sentiment often rings false; and his notions 
of life and of human character suggest that 
he has gathered his material from other 
writers of fiction rather than from nature 
herself. 

One attractive feature of his stories is 
their change of scene, the action passing now 
in this country and now in Europe, both of 
which Mr. Davis seems to know. 





“COPY CADGING.” 


Andrew Lang has recently mounted a hobby 
which he is riding pretty hard. It is heaping 
scorn upon the fellowship of “copy cadgers.” 
By this term he denotes those persons who, 
having determined to be authors though the 
heavens fall, proceed to build up their literary 
careers as some of our grandmothers made 
patchwork quilts—from pieces begged from 
their neighbors. Mr. Lang says that he is 
tired of furnishing opinions on this and that 
subject for “symposiums,” the proceeds of 
which another pockets. He demands to know 
why he or some other overworked celebrity 
should furnish ideas and references to those 
too stupid to originate the one and too ill 
educated to know the other. Altogether he is 
very entertaining as he rails in Longman’s. 
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Still, in his heart of hearts, Mr. Lang must 
admit a certain brotherhood among all the 
wielders of the pen in the matter of making 
up articles out of other persons. The “copy 
cadgers” of his invective make use of Mr. 
Lang baldly and inartistically. And Mr. 
Lang makes use of the copy cadgers grace- 
fully and skilfully, with his amusing diatribe 
in Longman’s as the result. 

Over in Italy an American whose works on 
art have rendered him distinguished occupies 
one villa. In the one adjoining lives an 
English countess whose charm and whose 
interest in art are famous. Their friend, the 
novelist, studies the situation and writes a 
novel, which brings him the renown he desires 
—and which causes him to be a persona non 
grata in two Italian villas. 

In Thackeray’s day the family of the noble 
Marquis of Hertford believed that the novel- 
ist had made use of their relative to draw the 
Marquis of Steyne. They probably talked of 
copy cadgers with bitterness. 

There was, is, and probably ever will be, a 
good deal of “copy cadging” besides that 
which rouses Mr. Lang’s ire. The unskilful 
cadger begs “pieces” and joins them; the 
skilful gathers up threads and weaves them. 
One gives the crazy quilt and one the fair 
tapestry. But the copy cadger is not con- 
fined to one department of literature. 





LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S QUARTERLY. 

When the ladies of the English nobility go 
into trade and enter the commercial lists of 
Regent Street, one cannot wonder at the an- 
nouncement of Lady Randolph Churchill’s 
venture into the interesting field of periodi- 
cal literature. 

It is no ordinary publication that her lady- 
ship will launch upon the turbid sea of 
letters; rather, a mighty, four banked, quar- 
terly galleon whose “radius of action,” as 
naval experts say, is limited only by those 
benighted regions where the English speaking 
race does not live. Its name betokens its 
catholicity. It will be christened The Anglo 
Saxon, as it glides from the ways of editorial 
preparation into the deep of public opinion. 
No expense will be spared in the building of 
this literary ship. Its keel, ribs, decking, 
and spars are to be constructed of the finest 
material, and without regard to expense. The 
best of paper will be used for sails to waft 
the stately fabric to its destination. The 
engraver’s art will be put to its utmost to 
decorate it with photogravures of historical 
men and beautiful women. The finest of 
bindings will protect the galleon’s pas- 
sengers. 

In criticising this remarkable production, 
the price of which is to be a guinea per copy, 
we shall scarcely be charged with depreciating 
a competitor. A monthly magazine that sells 
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for ten cents is not likely to lose readers to a 
quarterly that costs five dollars. So we feel 
free to record our opinion that Lady Ran- 
dolph’s venture is stamped at the start with 
snobbism. Instead of being a_ periodical 
that will express, and appeal to, the stal- 
wart manhood of the Anglo Saxon race, 
its scope will be limited to a small clique 
on either side of the ocean. Its clientéle 
in England, if it secures one, will be the 
nobility and those rich commoners whose 
only desire is to “be up with the band.” On 
this side of the Atlantic it may be recom- 
mended to a certain class by an undertaking 
that promises to be a veritable snobography. 
One of its features, we understand, is to be a 
department, conducted by Arthur Strong, 
Esq., the librarian of the House of Lords, that 
will contain histories of families, both Amer- 
ican and English, from collections of private 
papers and letters. Our untitled nobility will 
no doubt have the opportunity of discovering 
that their ancestors who landed, poor but 
honest, somewhere between 1620 and 1860, 
were lineal descendants of the Plantagenet 
kings. 

Outside of the limited circles to which, 
presumably, it will look for support, the 
Anglo Saxon, if it establishes itself at ail, can 
have but a small circulation. Its price will 
exclude it from those who are really the read- 
ing classes. 





AUTHORS AS SELF CRITICS. 

In the “Francesco Petrarca,” which Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Columbia has recently is- 
sued, there is fresh evidence of the familiar 
fact that a writer is the worst possible judge 
of his own claims to greatness. 

Every one knows, for instance, that George 
Eliot, creator of Silas Marner, of Aunt Glegg, 
and of Adam Bede, never quite forgave her 
public for not honoring her chiefly as a poet. 
It makes a generation which revels in the 
Tulliver family and which barely knows the 
first line of “Oh, may I join the choir in- 
visible,” smile, but it was a real cross to 
George Eliot not to have her poems con- 
sidered her best work. 

Mary Wilkins, too, by writing plays, per- 
sists in flying in the face of the Providence 
that made her a subtle student of quiet, un- 
emotional character, and withheld from her, 
lest she might be unduly puffed up, the dra- 
matic gift. She is said to be at work ona 
new play, despite the fact that her former 
effort was not seriously regarded. 

Professor Robinson shows, however, that it 
is not a distinctly modern or an exclusively 
feminine trait to desire renown on other 
grounds than those on which it has been won. 
In the introduction to his work on Petrarch, 
he tells how the fourteenth century Italian 
poet chafed at the popularity of the sonnets 
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to Laura which have made him the beloved 
of lovers and the admired of poets ever since. 
He would have preferred his glory to lie in 
his work as an educator, and regarded his 
treatises on the revival of Latin learning as 
vastly more valuable contributions to litera- 
ture than his ‘“Canzoniere.” Indeed, he 
positively fumed at the vogue of his songs. 
In later years he ridiculed the passion that 
made him a poet at twenty three. He ex- 
pressed, in letters to his contemporaries, his 
disgust at the taste which lauded and learned 
his sonnets and coldly passed his profound 
disquisitions by. In one he almost petu- 
lantly regrets that he ever wrote the “tri- 
fling things in the vulgar tongue,” and wishes 
that from his earliest youth he had confined 
himself to sonorous Latin writings. He even 
intimates that he has no great respect for 
the feeling that inspired his sonnets. It did 
not appeal to him in his scholarly maturity! 

After this one wonders if research would 
reveal that Dante confided to his intimates 
his scorn for the Beatrice episode, that 
Shakspere’s real ambftion was to rest his rep- 
utation on a medical treatise, or that Sappho 
really based her boast about “striking the 
stars ” upon a long lost culinary work. 





THE POINT D’IRONIE. 


A French. writer suggests the introduction 
of a new punctuation mark, the point d’ironie, 
which should label ironical statements, as an 
exclamation point does a certain class of 
joke. 

What a vast satisfaction it would be to 
an author to set up this simple finger post for 
the dull witted instead of having to clog his 
subtleties with clumsy explanations, para- 
phrases, and parentheses. A writer may 
fling out a single word to the initiated, but 
the great majority are not nimble enough to 
catch it and go flying forward on its import; 
so he must load it down with verbal explana- 
tions. His tale may not pass straight from 
his experience to theirs by the help of a sug- 
gestion or two, but must go around by the 
way of large areas of type, and be minutely 
expressed and pictured for those who have 
no inner fund to draw on. 

Think what it would mean to him if he 
could write as skimmingly as his impulse 
dictated, and then, before going to press, 
slip ina few marginal symbols that should 
provide the necessary explanations for those 
literal minds that clamor to have everything 
out in full, with no shading, no delicate sug- 
gestion, no stimulating suppression! For in- 
stance, a star on the margin would explain 
that She loved Him, but was concealing the 
fact; while a cross would betray that she 
did not love him in spite of her words. A 
circle with two dots in it at the end would 
indicate that they married. 














M. de Brahm’s point d’ironie might prove 
the starting point of a valuable system of 
explanatory punctuation. 





A BRITISH APPRECIATION OF US. 


Our British cousins constantly say that we 
are too thin skinned, too sensitive to criti- 
cism. They cannot understand why an Ameri- 
can of moderate means objects to being called 
“middle class,” nor why a lady whose table 
is served by a butler resents being told by an 
English guest that “so many of you Americans 
live far beyond your station.” It is hopeless 
to try to enlighten such offenders, or to 
make them understand that most Americans 
would rather be called forgers than “ middle 
class.” An Englishman of this sort ought 
never to travel, and certainly ought never to 
come to America, where everything is more 
hopelessly foreign to him than it would be in 
China. 

Of quite a different class is Mr. James 
F. Muirhead, who in his delightful book “The 
Land of Contrasts” has written a real 
“appreciation” of America, a land in which 
he finds much to interest him and a good deal 
to like. It is given to few Englishmen to 
understand fully the American character and 
scheme of society. Mr. Kipling, with all his 
ability, has never been able to do it, but Mr. 
Muirhead seems to realize which of our 
national characteristics -are upon the surface 
and which ones are deeply ingrained in the 
people. When it can be recorded of him that 
he does not consider the ice water habit a 
sure precursor of national decay, but has in 
a measure succumbed to it himself, no further 
testimony is needed as to the openness of his 
mind. 

It is not because of indiscriminate praise 
that his book is so enjoyable. His chapters 
on “ American Journalism” and “The Ameri- 
can Child” point to two blots upon the face 
of our civilization, and he is by no means 
blind to the faults of our telegraph delivery, 
our poor country hotels, and sundry other 
generally admitted nuisances. 

But at the same time he recognizes our 
good points. He realizes, for instance, that 
the class of people who read Laura Jean 
Libbey’s books will by and by read something 
better. He finds that in architecture as ap- 
plied to the demands of modern life we can 
“reasonably claim to be on a par with, if not 
ahead of, any European country whatsoever,” 
and he concedes that Chicago, in spite of its 
name being almost a synonym for vulgar and 
tasteless display of wealth, has been “the 
creator of the White City with its Court of 
Honor, perhaps the most flawless and fairy- 
like creation, on a large scale, of man’s in- 
vention.” 

Mr. Muirhead was sent over here to prepare 
Baedeker’s “Guide to the United States and 
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Canada,” and during the three years he spent 
in his work he visited almost every State and 
Territory in the Union, and came in contact 
with people of every class. He evidently 
brought with him a perceptive mind, and one 
devoid of the usual prejudices; and the result 
has been one of the most amusing books upon 
America that has been published for a long 
time. 





A SONNET TO SOMEBODY. 


A young verse writer of New York has 
lately been telling his friends of a trying ex- 
perience that he had a short time ago. For 
many months he had been sending his poems 
to publishers and had met steady rejection. 
This, however, did not discourage him; he be- 
lieved that rejection was the fate of all 
poets of merit early in their careers. It hap- 
pens that he is an intense admirer of Rud- 
yard Kipling, and was very much concerned 
while Kipling was hanging between life and 
death. After he learned that his hero was 
sure to recover, he sat down and wrote a son- 
net to the author of “The Recessional.” For 
several days he revised it carefully; when it 
was finished, he felt sure it represented the 
best work he had ever done in his life. 

“Some editor will be sure to take it,” he 
said to himself, “not merely because it’s 
good, but because everybody is interested in 
Kipling just now.” 

He had the poem typewritten, and he took 
it in person to a magazine editor who had 
often given him encouragement, without, 
however, promising to print any of his 
lines. 

The editor examined the poem very 
thoughtfully. Then he said: “Very good; 
excellent. I like it extremely!” 

The poet was delighted. “Then you'll 
take it?” he asked tremulously. 

“There’s only one objection that I have 
to it,” the editor replied. 

“ What—what’s that?” faltered the poet. 

The editor cleared his throat. ‘There are 
too many poems about Kipling that are mak- 
ing their way into print just now. Besides,” 
he concluded in a dry voice and with an in- 
sinuating smile, “I’m not what you would 
call one of Kipling’s most ardent admirers.” 

“Do you mean you don’t like him?” asked 
the poet resentfully. 

The editor shrugged his shoulders. “I 
consider him a very much overrated writer.” 

The young fellow took his manuscript, 
folded it, and was about to put it into his 
pocket. 

“Then you won’t leave it?” said the editor. 

“Do you want it?” the poet asked in as- 
tonishment. i 

“Well—er—I was going to say I liked it 
so much that I’d take it if you’d dedicate it 
to some one else.” 
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“What?” the poet cried in horror, hardly 
able to believe that such a sacrilege could be 
perpetrated. 

“Yes. Why not? That sort of thing has 
often been done.” 

Then the poet thought hard. If he didn’t 
sell the poem now he might never sell it at 
all. Wasn’t it better to publish it with Kip- 
ling left out than never to see it in print? 
Besides, the editor was probably right in say- 
ing that the market was overstocked with 
Kipling poems. 

At last he weakened. 

“Whom can I dedicate it to, then?” he 
asked feebly. 

“Oh, there are plenty of people the lines 
apply to,” said the editor. 

The poet’s face brightened. 
Keats. I’m fond of Keats.” 

“No. That line about ‘the martial vigor 
of his song’ would never do for Keats. He’s 
out of the question.” 

“Well, how about Tennyson?” 

The editor became thoughtful. “No,” he 
replied slowly. “It doesn’t quite fit Tenny- 
son. It isn’t tender or musical enough to be 
appropriate.” 

By this time the poet had lost patience. 
“Well, dedicate it to any one you like,” he 
cried,” making for the door. 

The poem has at last appeared with the 
title, “To Shakspere.” 

Now, this is the saddest part of the story. 
The young poet believes—or professes to be- 
lieve—that Shakspere’s works were written 
by Bacon! 


“ There’s 





AN INTERPRETER TO THE BEASTS. 

In infancy we are presented with the 
conventionally accepted password to each 
division of the animal kingdom. As soon as 
we have mastered “mamma” and “choo- 
choo,” we are introduced to “bow wow,” 
“baa,” “moo,” “miaou,” and all the rest of 
the supposedly single word languages, and the 
common rendering of these becomes so fixed 
in our dawning minds that most of us to the 
end of our days never hear anything but “ bow 
wow” and “moo” when dog and cow speak. 

But there is a man who has risen above 
the traditions imposed on childhood, and has 
listened for himself to the subtle and intricate 
variations of language which lie behind the 
elementary “bow wow” that is all most 
people can hear. “Wolf” Thompson has 
lain in the grass and heard the rabbits send 
their cipher telegrams—thump, thump, thump 
—along the ground; he has hidden in the 
woods and discovered all the different shades 
and tones of “caw” that a leader crow needs 
to guide his forces; he has crouched behind 
logs and learned the family secrets of the 
foxes. And all this patient eavesdropping 
has made him a most acute and sympathetic 
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interpreter between us and our little brothers 
of the wilderness. 

His book, “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
hums and buzzes and barks with the living 
sounds he has known how to set down in our 
cold print. We hear the “yap yurrr” of the 
old fox, and the hound’s “boo, boo” fading 
to “oo, oo” in the distance, and the cool, 
water dripping song, “Tink tank tenk tink, 
Ta tink tank tenk tonk” of the sawwhet owl. 
The dog Bingo’s “Grrh! woof!” is so ex- 
plicit it scarcely needs the English transla- 
tion, “There’s that dirty cur of MeCarthy’s!” 
Not an intention has been lost on this keen, 
sympathetic student of animal language, and 
the result is a vocabulary of sound and ges- 
ture amazing to those who are still under 
the tyranny of the meager dialects imposed 
in nursery days. 

The author, Ernest Seton Thompson, earned 
his nickname of “ Wolf” from the many draw- 
ings and paintings he has exhibited in which 
wolves were the chief features; for he is 
artist and naturalist by vocation, and had 
little thought of being called an author until 
this book of living stories forced the title 
upon him. 





If the editors of La Fronde, the woman’s 
newspaper in Paris, can help it, there will be 
no decline in traditional French gallantry, and 
the tinsel clink of compliment will suffer no 
abatement in the land of the Gaul. It is not 
only by editorial teaching that mesdames the 
editors propose to keep Frenchmen chivalrous, 
but by law also, if necessary. 

The Libre Parole lately ventured upon a 
few uncomplimentary remarks concerning the 
staff of La Fronde, whereupon every member 
of the aforesaid staff brought suit for libel. 
The Libre Parole had to pay a thousand francs 
in damages and four hundred in fines for its 
lesson in politeness, and La Fronde doubtless 
displayed conspicuously an editorial to the 
effect that “the new woman”—the woman 
of offices and shops—need fear no loss of 
masculine courtesy provided only that she 
manages aright. 

* * * 

Mr. Dooley, the philosopher and sage whom 
we have only recently come to know and ap- 
preciate, has this to say about books and 
literature: “Th’ on’y books I seen was th’ 
kind that has th’ life iv th’ pope on th’ out- 
side an’ a set iv dominos on th’ inside. 
They’re good readin’. Nawthin’ could be 
better for a man whin he’s tired out afther a 
day’s wurruk thin to go to his library an’ 
take down wan iv th’ great wurruks iv 
lithratchoor and play a game iv dominos fr 
th’ dhrinks out iv it. Anny other kind iv 
readin’, barrin’ th’ newspapers, which will 
niver hurt anny onedicated man, is desthruc- 
tive iv morals.” 














THE FATE OF OLD FAVORITES. 


BY WALTER CREEDMOOR. 


IN EUROPE GREAT ARTISTS WHO HAVE PASSED THEIR PRIME STILL FIND A LOYAL PUBLIC, BUT 
IN AMERICA POPULAR TASTE HAS NO APPRECIATION FOR THEM. 


|? is pleasant to hear, as I do now and then, 
that some particular form of art has 
taken root in the virgin soil of this western 
hemisphere and is flourishing like the tradi- 
tional green bay tree. It is pleasant to hear 
this even when we do not believe it, and if 
we hear it often enough we can sometimes 
delude ourselves into the belief that it is true. 
That we have made what writers on social 
economics usually term “giant strides ” from 
Egyptian darkness toward the great white 
light of artistic appreciation is a fact gener- 
ally admitted; but there is one respect in 
which we have gone backward instead of 
forward during the past quarter of a century; 
and that is our loyalty to our artists. I can 
think of no greater bitterness than the old 
age that lies before the man or woman whose 
life has been devoted to the entertainment, or 
artistic development, of the American people. 
The expression “old favorite,” which is a 
term of endearment in other countries, is 
here simply a means of denoting contempt. 
As a people, we have no interest save in that 
which is new, and the ease with which afresh 
comer in any field of art can displace those 
whose silvered heads are crowned with the 
laurels that they have fairly won in years 
gone by is something to cast a chill over the 
soul of one who hopes to reap, in later life, 
the just rewards of a lifetime of artistic toil. 
Sometimes I can scarcely restrain myself 
when I hear art and artists discussed in that 
tone of sixpenny cynicism that downy cheeked 
men of society, undergraduates, and other 
sage ones of the earth, so frequently assume 
when they wish to make an impression. I 
have noticed that some of these lads know 
very little of literature, and are utterly un- 
able to pass their examinations in Greek or 
mathematics, but they do know the private 
histories of the singers and players of the 
country, and are peculiarly happy in their 
sneering references to those who have been 
for many years before the public. When one 
of these knowing ones desires to gain a repu- 
tation for cynicism and a discriminating taste 
in art, he simply adds a few years to the age of 
every one whose name comes up for discussion, 
and in a short time he finds himself looked 
up to by his fellows as an authority on such 
matters. This is the sort of chat that ensues 
when half adozen of these young Pelhams get 
together in a corner of the Simian Club : 





First Pelham: 1 passed Kitty Breeze in the 
street yesterday, and I tell you she’s getting 
old enough to vote. A friend of mine, Charlie 
Caxton, knows her very well, and he says 
she’s fifty if she’s a day. Know Charlie? I 
tell you he’s a great boy. 

Second Pelham: I suppose you didn’t see 
that young fellow who plays the English lord 
with her, hanging round in the vicinity, did 
you? I guess he wasn’t far off, he, he, he! 

First Pelham: Haw, haw, haw! 

Third Pelham: What? 

First and Second Pelhams, together: Why, 
everybody’s known that for a year past. 

Fourth Pelham: I came near being intro- 
duced to Fanny Hinton last week, and I think 
I'll send a note round to the stage door and 
mention my friend’s name and ask her out 
to supper tonight. 

First Pelham: Better not keep her out too 
late, Joe; she’s likely to get rheumatism 
this damp weather. 

Fourth Pelham: Oh, come, she’s not so old. 

First Pelham: Oh, no, only about forty. 

Second Pelham: Say, let’s go somewhere 
tonight. S’pose we take in Boster and Kial’s 
about ten o’clock and hear Patty Pepsin sing 
“Toddling Down the Strand, Boys.” I tell 
you she’s the greatest thing ever came over 
the pike. 

Third Pelham: She’s quite young, isn’t she? 

Second Pelham: Not more than twenty, 
and a bird! She does a dance that’s the 
greatest thing in the town. The sophomore 
class has taken ten rows of seats for Satur- 
day night. They’ll whoop it up, I can tell 


you. 

First Pelham (glancing at watch): Come on 
then, it’s near tennow. (Exeunt connoisseurs.) 

There is not one of these interesting young 
gentlemen who would not be surprised and 
grieved to learn, as he will if he can recog- 
nize himself in this article, that his conver- 
sation, so far from showing him to be a keen 
witted satirist and an accomplished critic of 
contemporary art, simply reveals him in the 
light of an untutored donkey, who ought not 
to be permitted to talk about dramatic art or 
artists. The farmer who comes to New York 
to buy a gold brick is not generally regarded 
as an authority on such urban institutions as 
the stage, but he is a veritable Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton in comparison with the amateur 
critics who think that acting is merely a 
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matter of bright eyes, a fresh complexion, 
and vulgar effrontery. 

The best of dramatic art is that which has 
slowly ripened to maturity. It is given to 
but few women under forty years of age 
even to understand Shakspere’s heroines, and 
yet Scarcely a season passes without its 
“second Adelaide Neilson” in the person of 
some immature, over advertised gawk who 
thinks that she is entitled by a six months’ 
apprenticeship in a dramatic academy to 
learn the lines of Juliet or Parthenia, and re- 
peat them, parrot-like, to whomsoever can be 
lured into the playhouse to listen to her. In 
my capacity of dramatic critic I have ob- 
served that the début of one of these “ Neil- 
sons” is usually preceded by a great deal of 
amateur press work, conducted by all sorts 
of persons, who call upon the critics and tell 
them that it is their duty to “lend a helping 
hand to the dear little girl, who leads asweet 
home life and is absolutely devoted to her art.” 

It seems perfectly just to these well mean- 
ing emissaries of the new. Juliet that the 
press of the country should unite in coupling 
her name with that of a woman who won her 
exalted place in a most difficult profession by 
hard work, backed by absolute genius; and 
that every dramatic writer should “lend a 
helping hand” in the beneficent work of 
foisting an unlearned, uncouth amateur upon 
a public that has already suffered too much. 

I have never yet been asked to assist in 
the launching of one of these débutantes that 
some reference has not been made to the 
career of Mary Anderson, which is generally 
regarded by people who know nothing about 
the stage as one of the most noble and praise- 
worthy in the whole history of the American 
dramatic profession. For my own part, I 
can never think of Miss Anderson save as a 
beautiful calamity, who laid siege to the 


MAGAZINE. 


public by her good looks, stormed it with 
her enthusiasm, and in a remarkably short 
space of time compelled it to lay down its 
dollars and capitulate. The result of her 
career was an incalculable injury to dramatic 
art, as well as to the thousands of young 
girls who sought to follow in her footsteps, 
and of whom many, for a time at least, suc- 
ceeded in absorbing a certain share of the 
public attention. 

We are still living in a “youth and 
beauty” age, and while we are applauding 
new and untried players, men and women 
who are ripe in years as well as knowledge 
of their art are finding themselves elbowed 
into obscurity, and all the time the “ gigantic 
strides” which are taking us nearer and 
nearer the ideal artistic perfection continue 
to excite the interest of writers on social 
economics. 

I once heard Sims Reeves sing before a 
company that consisted largely of middle 
aged and elderly Britons, and it did my heart 
good to see the way in which they rose to 
their feet and cheered as the last quavering 
notes of “Come into the Garden, Maud,” died 
away. I could not help feeling at the time 
how fortunate it was for him that he had 
made his fame among a people who know 
how to cherish tender memories; for the 
grizzled old men who made the banquet hall 
ring with their cheers that night were 
applauding him for what he had sung forty 
years ago, when life was young and love was 
strong within them. I watched their faces 
as they listened, and it seemed to me that 
every note of the worn old voice conjured 
up in every breast some memory, sweet or 
sad or gay, of days long gone by, and I have 
never honored Englishmen more than I did 
those who had the grace to cheer a favorite 
old artist for the songs he had sung long ago. 





A LITANY. 


Not from the dangers that beset our path, 
From storm or sudden death or pain or wrath, 
We pray deliverance; 

But from the envious eye, the narrowed mind, 
Of those that are the vultures of mankind, 
Thy aid advance. 


Not at the strong man’s righteous rage or hate, 
But at the ambushed malice laid in wait, 
Thy strength arise; 
At those who ever seek to spot the fair, 
White garment of a neighbor’s character 
With mud of lies. 


Not from the good intentions of the fool, 
The honest enemy, or unjust rule, 
Or flame or sword; 
But from the venomed word, the slanderous guess, 
From envy and uncharitableness, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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Topay, today! 
The starry dogwoods clustered shine 
And blushing hangs the eglantine; 
The wild bee sips its honeyed wine 
From fragrant cups on blossomed vine, 
Today, today. 


Today, today! 
Time’s hour glass runneth golden sand, 
There’s joy and peace in all the land; 
And we are walking hand in hand, 
And dream and love and understand, 
Today, today. 


Today, today! 
The wood flowers bloom, the fair birds sing, 
And soft winds sigh and sweet bells ring, 
And angels move with silent wing; 
We hear them say as whispering, 
“The earth is God’s, His smile is spring! ” 

Today, today. 

Bettie Garland. 


A THEFT. 


SHE took a violet from her breast 
And shyly held it to my lips; 

I kissed the flower and—have you guessed ?— 
I stole a kiss from her finger tips! 

That is the reason, violet, 

Thy fragrance I shall not forget! 


Perhaps she did not know the theft. 
Well, some time I will make it good 
On earth are many violets left— 
I’d give her millions if I could, 
And.with each one I'd give a kiss! 
Could there be fairer scheme than this? 
Nathan Haskell Dole 





THE MOVING MAN. 


HE pledged his solemn word for ten, 
And lo, he cometh not till noon— 
So ready his excuses then 
We wonder why he came so soon. 
He whistles while our goods and gods 
He storeth in his mighty van— 
No lurking sting of conscience prods 
The happy hearted moving man. 


Upon the pavement in a row 
Beneath the cruel noonday glare 
The things we do not wish to show 
He places and he leaves them there. 
There hour by hour will they remain 
For all the gaping world to scan, 
The while we coax and chide in vain 
The careless hearted moving man. 





When darkness finds our poor array 
Like drift upon a barren shore, 

Perchance we gaze on it and say 
With vigor, “ We will roam no more!” 

But when the year its course hath run 
And May completes the rhythmic span, 

Again, I wot, we'll call upon 

The happy hearted moving man. 

Albert Bigelow Paine. 





A REALISTIC TALE. 


Ou, a trim little shepherdess stood on a shelf 

(Sing willow, if so be you’re able); 

Her mate had been smashed, so she stood by 
herself. 

(How’s that for a start for my fable?) 
Now the usual thing for that maiden to do 
Would be to lament for her Little Boy 

Blue 
And to fracture her dear little body in two 
By jumping from mantel to table. 


But as it’s the truth that I’m striving to tell 
(Sing willow—there’s nothing like trying), 
There’s nought of that nature the maiden 
befell— 
I won’t even paint her as crying. 
She stood on that shelf like a clock or a 
vase, 
With a meaningless smirk on her cheap 
china face; 
She’d have cared not a penny if brushed 
from her place. 
(To tell you aught else would be lying.) 
Charles Batteli Loomis. 





MEMORIAL DAY. 


WHEN the swallows hasten back, 
And the lilae’s tint is out, 
And of flowers there is no lack, 
And winter’s wrath is put to rout— 
Then from every hamlet’s side 
Come thoughts of heroes who have died. 


Many a blossom, bud, and spray 
Bring we for the soldier’s tomb; 
In the year’s renascent May 
Little need is there for gloom; 
Since with minds and motives true 
They died, man’s freedom to renew. 


Died, that her auspicious reign 
Might forever here endure; 
Gave up joy for death and pain 
To make this heritage secure; 
So wreaths of May and flowers of spring 
To these green curved hillocks bring. 











320 ? 


Sound the bugle and the fife, 
Spread the starry banner out, 
For they who went from home and life 
Shirked duty not, nor had a doubt; 
For them, till time’s last ebbing day, 
Bestow the bloom and green of May. 


Joel Benton. 


LIGHT OF LOVE. 


THERE are so many ways to love, 
And yet I love but one way, 

And that is just with all my heart 
From Sunday round to Sunday. 

There are so many ways tg live, 
Yet one I’d tire of never, 

I'd live within my true love’s smile 
And love my love forever! 


There are so many bonny loves, 
Yet one is all I covet; 

There are so many stars, and yet 
One earth—one sun above it; 

And oh, there are so many joys 
From which ’tis hard to sever, 

And yet I ask but one—to love 
My own true love forever ! 


Arthur Grissom. 


PIQUE. 


CLORINDA sighs! In pensive mood she turns 
The dainty volume’s pages, one by one. 
The storied hero, sore beset, undone, 


Perchance denied the love for which he yearns, 
Her gentle heart hath touched. In 


human guise 


Love’s suffering hath not such power—ah, no! 


On me she'll not a kindly glance bestow. 


Ah, would it were for me—Clorinda sighs! 


Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 
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A CULTIVATED TASTE. 
THE books that Laura reads are such 


As breathe of grass grown lea and dell, 


Of violets and just a touch 

Of honest love that prospers well; 
A pasture field, a lowing herd, 

Trysts, well to suit romance’s needs, 
The twilight dusk, the homing bird, 

In every book that Laura reads. 


Such things were never to my taste; 
A book of travel suits me well, 
Or history; it seemed a waste 
Of time to sit ’neath fiction’s spell; 
But late Macaulay dull has grown, 
From Gibbon all my love secedes; 
I’ve come somehow to like the tone 
Of every book that Laura reads. 


MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. 


She reads them first and underscores 

A loving passage here and there; 
They seem to echo love in stores— 

To dream it mine I sometimes dare! 
And though each chapter of the tale 

Opes with an amorous poet’s screeds, 
There’s something to my heart regale 

In every book that Laura reads. 

Roy Farrell Greene. 





WHAT THEN ? 


APPLE BLOOM in the orchard, 
Buttercup gold in the mead; 
To be out and away through the spacious 
day— 
That is all my need! 


Out to the deep green hill haunts, 
Far from the roofs of men! 
But my quick heart cries, “ If Sylvia’s eyes 
Should cast thee a lure—what then?” 
Clinton Scollard. 





CLEANING HOUSE. 


THE floors are bare in room and hall, 

, The air is full of soap, 

My Lares and Penates all 
Have quite abandoned hope; 

The meals are cheerless “ picked up snacks”; 
I eat them where I may; 

The carpet beater sounds his whacks— 
We're cleaning house today. 


A mere nonentity am I 
Unless a broom I wield, 
Or crawling where none else can, try 
To make the tacklets yield. 
And soot begrimed, I overcome 
The stovepipe, brought to bay, 
My feelings keen, my fingers numb— 
We're cleaning house today. 


I have no home, I have no wife, 
I’ve naught to call my own; 
The dearest things to me in life 
Are with confusion sown. 
Each sacred nook attack invites, 
And traps I’ve stowed away 
Are overhauled and “ put to rights ”— 
We’re cleaning house today. 


Oh, why change all with might and main 
From places old to new, 
So that in finding them again 
We spend a year or two? 
The peace of months to overthrow, 
Oh, woman, why essay? 
“ John, dust those rugs!”—alas, I know 
We're cleaning house today. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 
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Prize Offer of 
One Thousand Dollars 
to Artists. 


For the best, finished colored design . 
[single or serial] for a 1900 Art Calendar 
we will pay One Thousand Dollars. Quali- 
fying points: Appropriateness, Treatment, 
Sentiment. Entire freedom allowed as to con- 
ception and arrangement. Rough sketches 
will be considered but obviously at a disad- 
vantage. Competition closes June 1st, 1899. 
We reserve the right to reject any and all 
designs. Those not accepted will be returned. 





ROBERTS 





i Linen finished, Folding Fans decorated and perfumed. MAKE READY 
FREE NOW FOR HOT WEATHER DISTRESS. Each fan made in ten colors, carica- 

® turing the people of America, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippines, and 
Alaska. On the reverse side is the native flower. A variety of six, completes the assort- 
ment. Send three stars cut from Armour’s Pork and Beans wrappers, and we will mail 
you postpaid three fans assorted, or send five stars or six 2c stamps for complete set of 
six different fans. If your dealer does not sell Armour’s Pork and Beans, send his name 
and address and WE WILL MAIL YOU FREE A SAMPLE FAN. 














Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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‘‘One Swallow does not make a Spring,’’ but one 
cake of Sapolio will divide the labor of a Spring- %& 
cleaning by two. C3 

*Tis nonsense to rub, and scrub, and scour, without 
Sapolio. You must get the house clean, but why 
should you do it the hardest way? ’T will be easy if you do it with 


Sapolio. 





SOME HOUSEHOLD USES. 


To Remove Rust. To Scrub Floors. 
To Polish Knives. To Renovate Paint. 
To Renew Oil-Cloth. To Scour Bath Tubs, 
To Brighten Metals. To Whiten Marble. 
To Wash Out Sinks. To Clean Dishes. 


To Scour Kettles, To Remove Stains, ‘ 
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are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


176 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 
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Hair Renewer 


Brings the old color back; no more faded or gray hair 
Makes growth more rapid; short hair becomes long hair. 


Hoids the hair firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandruff; baldness is prevented. 
Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair grows on bald heads. |§ 


If your druggist ez mae supply you, send one dollar to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 














RoYAL 


Baking Powder 





Made from pure 
cream. of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 








Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to vith of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














W alter Bakers Co’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 
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COSTS LESS BE SURE THAT 
THAN THE PACKAGE 
ONE CENT BEARS OUR 
A CUP. TRADE-MARK. 
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A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1730. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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